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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Exploitation of Minors in Interstate Confidence Racket 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1956 


Unrtep States Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Newark, N.J. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in court 
room 5, United States Courthouse, Newark, N. J., Senator Estes 
Kefauver (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senator Kefauver (presiding). 

Also present: Representatives Gordon Canfield (Eighth Congres- 
sional District, New Jersey) and Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen, Jr. 
(Fifth Congressional District, New Jersey) ; 

James H. Bobo, general counsel ; and Ernest Mitler, special counsel. 

Chairman Kerravuver. The meeting will come to order. 

I have to ask everyone to observe the no smoking order that is 
—— to this courtroom. 

his is a special subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate. The Subcommittee To Taventionts Juvenile 
Delinquency, of which I am chairman, is composed of Senator Price 
Daniel of Texas; Senator Thomas C. Hennings of Missouri; Senator 
William Langer of North Dakota; Senator Alexander Wiley of Wis- 
consin; and myself. Unfortunately, the other Senators were unable 
to be present at these hearings because of prior commitments. 

Some of the Senators are out of the country. Senator Langer had 
planned on being here with us, but because of illness he cannot be here 
today. We hope that he will be able to join us tomorrow. 

As is customary at all of our hearings, we cordially invite all Mem- 
bers of Congress in the section where we have the hearing to join and 
sit and participate in the hearings, and I am very happy that two of 
my colleagues in Congress—I served with one of them a number of 
years—Representative Gordon Canfield, who is on my immediate left, 
of New Jersey; and Representative Peter Frelinghuysen, of New 
Jersey, are here, and we appreciate very much your presence and we 
hope that you will both feel free to ask questions and participate in 
the hearings. 

my immediate right is Mr. Ernest Mitler, who is associate 
counsel of the subcommittee, and who has worked on and will conduct 
the hearing; and to his right is James Bobo, the chief counsel of our 
subcommittee. 
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Also present with us is Mr. Richard Wallace, who is my own ad- 
ministrative assistant, and Mr. Pat Kiley, of my staff, who has been 
assisting us here today. 

We are glad that Mr. Leo N. Norblock, who is a member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of New Jersey and vice chairman of the New Jersey 
Commission To Investigate Problems of Juvenile Delinquency, is 
here with us, and we invite Mr. Norblock to sit here with us. Mr. 
Allan Myer, who is research director of the New Jersey Commission 
To Investigate Problems of Juvenile Delinquency, is also present, and 
we appreciate his presence. 

Congressmen Rodino and Addonizio will be here for some of the 
hearings, and we will welcome them also. 

I am very pleased to be here in Newark among so many good and old 
friends. Members of the staff of the subcommittee have been here for 
the past week and have enjoyed the finest cooperation from the staff 
of the United States district court; from the Newark Police Depart- 
ment; from United States Marshal Joseph Job’s office; and from many 
other local authorities, with special thanks to the postmaster, Mr. 
Riley. We extend our special thanks to Chief Deputy Field Marshal 
Gus Horn and deputy marshals; I also wish to express my appreciation 
to District Court Judge William H. Smith for the wonderful help 
he has given us and also for permitting us to use this courtroom; to 
Senior District Court Judge Philip Forman and to Mike Keller, the 
clerk of the court, and his staff, for the help they have given us. We 
are also indebted to the First Army for installing this sound system 
we are using. 

I might make it clear that the hearings are not being held in New 
J ersey because there is any unusual amount of activity in the field that 
we are investigating taking place in New Jersey. Asa matter of fact, 
New Jersey seems to have done a very good job in apprehending some 
of the pene’ who participated in the confidence games. 

Some of the witnesses whom we wanted to secure testimony from 
are incarcerated in institutions in New Jersey, and there would be con- 
siderable redtape and difficulty in taking them to other States, so we 
are here in order to secure their testimony. 

The subcommittee has been in existence since 1953, and has been 
given the responsibility of finding out the extent of the juvenile de- 
linquency in the United States, its causes and its remedies. In addi- 
tion, the subcommittee has been delegated the function of studying 
detention facilities. 

The first studies and hearings conducted by the subcommittee were 
ona broad community basis and were an effort to get an overall picture 
of the juvenile delinquency problem. In the past year and a half the 
subcommittee has made a study and held hearings on specific problems 
relating to juvenile delinquency, and youth opportunity. 

A group of hearings were held on pornography, on black market in 
babies, on runaway children, on the use of war surplus property for 
youth centers, on youth employment and education, religion, as well 
as the effect of violence in television and motion pictures on youth. 

During the early stages of its work, the subcommittee made a com- 
plete study of the comic-book problem. These various studies and 
hearings have all resulted either in legislative action or in local action 
on a community level to meet the specific problem. 
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The subcommittee has made some ten-odd reports and printed over 
30 hearings which are available to those who are interested, and we 
have made some thirty-odd legislative recommendations, some of which 
have been enacted ; others haven’t, but they will be resubmitted in the 
next Congress. 

Each year thousands of youngsters go to the larger urban areas of the 
United States seeking employment, continuing their schooling, or 
sometimes simply for adventure, as runaways from their homes. 
There are many others who are residents of our larger cities who have 
moved away from the home environment and have come into contact 
with undesirable elements in the community during their late 
adolescence. 

Although many youngsters adjust well to new surroundings and 
continue to lead normal, happy, law-abiding lives, tragically, however, 
there are others who become entangled with borderline criminal 
elements. As a result, a certain percentage of our youth becomes in- 
volved in drug traffic, in prostitution, and in organized crime. It is 
with this overall problem that we are concerned in these hearings. 

I would like to make it clear in having these hearings and investiga- 
tions that we do not mean to condemn or insinuate against the large 
majority, ninety-odd percent, of our young people, who are fine, 
healthy youngsters, normal, getting an education, anxious to assume 
their responsibilities in government. 

Those that get into criminal acts are only a small percentage, but 
unfortunately a too large percent. 

In studying the problems relating to juvenile delinquency, it is 
important to throw the spotlight on the details of a concrete situation. 
This is important not only from the viewpoint of trying to see what 
the Federal Government can do to help with specific problems but also 
in appraising, and apprising the public of what is going on, so people 
generally can do something about it, and law-enforcement officers may 

e better informed on the interstate aspects of certain subjects. 

The activities of a criminal group engaged in the interstate confi- 
dence game is such a situation. The subcommittee feels that these 
hearings will alert the public to the vast destruction that is the conse- 
quence of the activities of this group, which year after year not only 
strips older citizens of their life savings but exploits young people 
through vice and organized crime, as well. 

The amount of money taken from unsuspecting people through this 
racket has reached such a level that vigorous community action must 
be taken to eliminate the ring. 

The investigations leading up to this hearing resulted from informa- 
tion that was received by the subcommittee in the past year concerning 
a nationwide organization which originally had used the services of 
older women to accomplish the commission of crimes throughout the 
United States, but which had begun to recruit young girls to engage 
in these activities for them. 

As a result of the subcommittee’s staff investigation, which involved 
the interviewing of several hundred confidence operators, both in and 
out of penal institutions, as well as conferring with police officials 
throughout the country, it was learned that this practice exists on a 
large scale and that its operations are entirely interstate. 
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We have reason to believe that the male and female leaders of this 
group are spread throughout the United States, keeping in constant 
touch with each other. 

The subcommittee is concerned with the fact that the people involved, 
although operating in the narcotics and prostitution fields—in fact, all 
means of Micit moneymaking—specialize in a variety of confidence 
games. The confidence game is a form of stealing money, not by force 
or stealth but by means of trickery and deceit. Its details will be 
brought out in testimony of witnesses during this hearing. 

The scope of the confidence operation ent be suggested by the fact 
that in one eastern city in the past 10 months there were 19 victims of 
this nefarious racket in varying amounts of from $1,000 to $5,000. In 
another of our larger cities, recently there were 70 of these cases 
reported to the police in a single year. 

he interstate nature of the activity makes it desirable for us to 
consider whether Federal legislation is needed to protect the commu- 
nity against the racketeers who specialize in defrauding innocent 
persons, using young girls as their tools. 

In a situation in which the principals and main benefactors are 
often several thousand miles away from the scene of the commission 
of the crimes, it is difficult for even the most vigorous law enforce- 
ment officials to fix the criminal responsibility on the real culprits. 

Since the hearing will deal with young people in trouble, many of 
whom find their way to detention facilities, we will also hear testimony 
with regard to progressive and constructive steps that have been taken 
to improve detention facilities for young offenders. 

During these hearings testimony will be heard from (1) young 
girls who were in their teens—not in their teens at the present time, 
of course—we don’t want to exploit any teen-agers or hold them up to 
cause them any further trouble, but who were in their teens at the 
time when they became members of the confidence operation; (2) 
members of the interstate ring who are its main benefactors—sev- 
eral of whom have been subpenaed to appear here from all parts of 
the country; and (3) police and prosecuting officials who have insight 
into this problem, as well as some victims of the confidence racket. 

It’s our purpose to have the hearing as open as possible to the 
press and the radio, television, and press photographers, but several 
of the women who will testify are testifying voluntarily, who have 
either been rehabilitated or are being rehabilitated. We certainly 
do not want to have anything happen that will cause them any em- 
barrassment or setback. 

So that, as to some of the witnesses, I am going to have to ask the 
indulgence of the press photographers and the radio, rather, the tele- 
vision and the movie camera friends, to not make their pictures and 
then ask some of our witnesses their names—the real names of the 
witnesses will not be used for obvious pur ; 

I will designate such witnesses when the time comes. I am certain 
I will receive your cooperation in asking that they not be photo- 
graphed or put on the movie made of these hearings. 

I know this is asking a lot, but if it were not for the fact that 
I know you would cooperate, we would have to have such testimony in 
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executive session, so that I am making this request. I think it can 
be done in this way with your cooperation. 

Congressman Canfiel , do you or Congressman Frelinghuysen want 
to make any preliminary statements? 

Mr. Canrtexp, I do not, at this time. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I want to just thank you very 
much for inviting us to sit in on these hearings. We appreciate this 
opportunity. 

hairman Keravuver. Mr. Bobo and Mr. Mitler, is there anything 
preliminary ? 

Mr. Mitier. No, Senator. 

Chairman Keravver. At this point, we will place into the record 
the resolution of the Senate setting up this subcommittee, which we 
made a part of the record. Also, the statements signed by the other 
members of the subcommittee designating the chairman to hold this 
hearing will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2,” 
and are as follows:) 

Exursrr No. 1 


{S. Res. 173, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


RESOLUTION 


Resolwed, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 134 (a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with its jurisdiction 
specified by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate insofar as they relate 
to the authority of the Committee on the Judiciary to conduct a full and complete 
study of juvenile delinquency in the United States, including (a) the extent and 
character of juvenile delinquency in the United States and its causes and con- 
tributing factors; (b) the adequacy of existing provisions of law, including 
chapters 402 and 403 of title 18 of the United States Code, in dealing with youth- 
ful offenders of Federal laws; (c) sentences imposed on, or other correctional 
action taken with respect to, youthful offenders by Federal courts, and (d) the 
extent to which juveniles are violating Federal laws relating to the sale or use of 
narcotics, 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, from February 1, 
1956, to January 31, 1957, inclusive, is authorized to (1) make such expenditures as 
it deems advisable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, technical, clerical, and 
other assistants and consultants; and (3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, to utilize the reimbursable services, information, facilities and 
personnel of any of the departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its findings, together with its recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest practicable 
date, but not later than January 31, 1957. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$110,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the committee. 





[S. Res. 303, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution Numbered 173, agreed to on March 20, 1956, 
be amended by striking out in section 4, lines 21 and 22, “Expenses of the com- 
mittee, under this resolution, which shall not exceed $55,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “Expenses of the committee, under this resolution which 
shall not exceed $80,000”. 
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ExuHisiT No. 2 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary to Study 
Juvenile Delinquency in the United States, That, pursuant to subsection (3) of 
rule XXV, as amended, of the Standing Rules of the Senate (S. Res. 180, 81st 
Cong., 2d sess., agreed to February 1, 1950), and committee resolutions of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, adopted January 20, 1955, that Senator Estes 
Kefauver and such other members as are present are authorized to hold hearings 
of this subcommittee in Newark, N. J., on December 11 and 12, 1956, and such 


other days as may be required to complete these hearings, and to take sworn 
testimony from witnesses. 


Agreed to this 30th day of November 1956. 


THoMAsS C. HENNINGS, JR., Missouri. 
PRICE DANIEL, Texas. 

Wi11aM LANGER, North Dakota. 
ALEXANDER WILEY, Wisconsin. 


Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Mitler, will you call your first witness. 

Mr. Mitter. Mrs. De Nave. 

Mrs. De Nave, will you step over to this table here, please? 

Chairman Keravver. Mrs. De Nave, will you hold up your hand? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you give us will be the 
whole truth, so help you God ? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. I do. 

Chairman Keravver. Mrs. De Nave, you will sit down. 

Gentlemen, take your pictures now, so that we can get started with 
Mrs. De Nave. 

Mrs. De Nave, I know you will speak in a slow, calm voice, and we 


appreciate your cooperation in coming here and giving us your 
testimony. 


Allright, Mr. Mitier. 
TESTIMONY OF MRS. JUDITH DE NAVE, KEARNY, N. J. 


Mr. Mirter. Mrs. De Nave, you are doing this as a public service to 
alert other people to protect them from being defrauded, as you were? 

Mrs. Dz Nave. I do. 

Mr. Mitter. Now, where do you live; in what community, Mrs. 
De Nave? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. In Kearny. 

Mr. Mrrier. And that’s in the Newark area? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. No; it’s in Hudson County. 

Mr. Mrrier. All right. Now, would you give us your full name, 

lease ? 

ri Mrs. Dr Nave. Judith De Nave. 

Mr. Mrirter. Mrs. De Nave, what was your occupation ? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. Physiotherapist. 

Mr. MirtxEr. I see. And you are—not exactly—but what age are 
you, approximately ? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. I am 65. 

Mr. Mrrier. And, Mrs. De Nave, before this fraud happened to 
you, had you saved some money and placed it in the bank? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. I had. 


Mr. Mirier. Would you tell us about that; how much it was? 
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Mrs. De Nave. Well, I had about, let me see—two thousand—I 
think I had—TI think it was about $2,950. I withdrew $2,950, and I 
had $113 left. 

Mr. Mrrirr. And you saved that money over how long a period? 

Mrs. Dz Nave. Oh, for years. 

Mr. Mirter. Now, Mrs. De Nave, when this happened to you, did 
you come into Newark, visiting Newark, doing some shopping? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. I did. 

Mr. Mrrier. Where was it that this happened to you? Where was 
it in Newark? 

Mrs. Dz Nave. In Kresge’s Department Store. 

Mr. Mitier. And when was that? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. It was the 3d day of June 1953. 

Mr. Mrrier. Now, would you go right ahead in your own way, 
relax, and tell us the whole story of what happened, and remember this 
is the first time that some of the people have heard about this, this 
fraud. I think it will help us understand it better. 

You were in Kresge’s, and then a girl approached you? You go 
right ahead. 

Mrs. De Nave. Yes. I was looking at some coats and went around 
the rack of some coats, and when I come to the end of it this youn 
woman stood there, and she said, “They are nice, aren’t they?” I said, 
“Yes.” And she said, “Well, that’s the only time I can buy them, when 
they are on sale like this, because I have left my husband. He was 
nothing but a drunken bookie, and I have a little girl that I have to 
raise, but I was so fortunate that some woman that both my mother 
and I have worked for, died, and she left me $4,500. And I went 
to the bank with it, and they told me there I would have to pay an 
inheritance tax. And someone said, ‘Oh, why don’t you put it in a 
safety deposit box?’ ” 

And so I said, “Oh, you don’t have that in your pocketbook?”, 
because I saw the bag hanging there. And she said, “Oh, no, I have it 
pinned in here.” 

So then, as she said there was some woman that had picked up a 
package, an envelope, and she said she went to her boss to find out what 
she should do withit. . 

And I said, “Well, she surely should go to the police with it.” 

And she said, oh, it was bookie tickets and there was some money in it. 

So, with that, this second woman came along. 

Mr. Mirter. The second woman was supposed to be the woman who 
had picked up the pocketbook ¢ 

Mrs. Dr Nave. Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. And the first woman was the one who had already had 
on her person how much money ? 

Mrs. De Nave. That’s right. 

Mr. Mrrtrr. She had how much money on her person, the first 
woman ? 

Mrs. Dz Nave. She had $4,500. 

Mr. Mrrier. And the second lady that came along that had the good 
luck, and what was the conversation ? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. And then they said, “Come on, let me tell you about 
it.” I wasn’t going to go with them. They said, “Come on, you know 
about it.” 
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So we went to the stairway and then the conversation started, and 
the second woman started to tell me what I had to do, and then she 
said, “Oh, there was more money in there than I sa There was 
a book in there and that had more money in it than I first had 
expected.” 

Mr. Mittrr. Excuse me. I just wanted to bring that one point out. 

The second lady now was reporting what had happened. She found 
the pocketbook and went up to her boss? 

Mrs. De Nave. Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. And now she had come down from her boss and she 
was telling about that there was a lot more money in there? 

Mrs. De Nave. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirirr. Fine. Goright ahead. 

Mrs. De Nave. So she said, “My boss told me that I could keep the 
money if I shared it with those that knew about it.” And so I said, 
“Oh, I don’t want any money,” because I certainly didn’t. 

And they said, “Oh, that’s the only way we can keep it.” 

Well, I felt so sorry for that first little girl, because she looked so 
poor and I thought of her with the little girl, and like that, and I 
said, “If you can keep the money, I don’t want of it.” 

But anyway, then she started in to talk to me and she went like this, 
and I contradicted her about something, and she said, “You’re not 
listening.” And she started in with the same story again, from the 
beginning, and this way, in front of me. 

{r. Mirier. That’s the second or the first lady ? 
meer Dr Nave. That’s the second lady. And the first one, she stood 
silent. 

And I said, “Well, I have no money; I have collateral.” We did 
own our house, and, oh, that wouldn’t do at all, you know. 

So I had to show that I had some money to her boss; that I was re- 
liable, and all this and that. 

Mr. Mirier. Excuse me. 

In other words, the second lady said the boss wanted to see that you 
had some security and money, that you wouldn’t spend this luckily 
found money frivolously ? 

Mrs. De Nave. That’s right; yes. 

Mr. Mittrr. And they asked you to go and get some of your money ? 

Mrs. De Nave. Well, not right then. But when I said I had no 
money, she said, “Your maid has $4,500, and you have no money?” 

I said, “She is not my maid.” And you didn’t know that they’d 
know each other, or anything. So anyway, she kept on about this 
money and what I had to do, and we had to see her boss. And she 
looked like a girl that worked around there, and she said she came from 
the Academy Building. 

And then she said to the first woman, “You go over and see Mr. 
Carlton, in the Academy Building.” And at the same time, she said 
to me, “Have you had your lunch?” And I said, “No.” 

And she said, “If you have never eaten at this restaurant, it’s won- 
derful. So we will go and have a cup of coffee.” So I walked down 
with her and, of course, she kept on talking and telling me how lucky 
she was she had found this money, and now she could give it to her 
mother and pay off the mortgage, down in Virginia, on her house, and 


all that. And I ordered a cup of coffee in the restaurant when we got 
there. 
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Mr. Mrrizr. And what happened after the coffee, Mrs. De Nave? 

Mrs. De Nave. Well, after that, this first woman came back, and 
then they said, “Now, you go with her so she can get her money”— 
meaning me. “You go with her and get her money.” So I had to go 
home and get my bankbook. And the first woman came along with me. 
Mr. Mirter. ‘To your house? 

Mrs. De Nave. Yes. And then the first woman said to her, “You 
ve me your money because I don’t want any tricks played on me.” 

o she handed her this bundle of money. It was the bundle of money 
that the first woman give her. 

Mr. Mirter. Now, I just wanted to clarify this now. The first 
woman who was — to have $4,500? 

Mrs. De Nave. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirirr. And she gave it to the second woman to hold on to? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. Yes, that’s it; while we went for my money. 

Mr. Mirier. And you went to your house? 

Mrs. De Nave. Right to my house. 

Mr. Mrirter. And the first lady went into your house with you? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. She did. 

Mr. Mirier. And what did you get in your house? 

Mrs. De Nave. I got my bankbook. 

Mr. Mrrier. And where did you go with the first lady, with your 
bankbook ? 

Mrs. Dz Nave. I went over to the bank in Belleville. They couldn’t 
give me the cash in the bank, so they give me a check and told me to go 
to this other bank and cash this check. 

Mr. Mrrter. Did you do that? 

Mrs. De Nave. I certainly did. 

Mr. Mrrirr. And how much money did you withdraw from the 
bank, Mrs. De Nave? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. $2,950. 

Mr. Mrrier. And how much money was left? 

Mrs. De Nave. And then I had $113 left in that bank. So then I had 
a little bit on my checking accounts, so I drew a check for $25; I had 
a few dollars in my pocketbook, so that made up the $3,000. 

So we got in the car again, and I only had a couple minutes at this 
bank, but I got the money, unfortunately. And we went down again, 
down to Raymond Boulevard, into Kresge’s, and there this second 
woman came along and then said, “Oh, come on,” and we went on into 
the store and up to the other back stairs, in Kresge’s, and then she 
said: “Well, now, I will hold this money for you while you go over 
and see Mr. Carlton.” 

And I went over there, and she said it was on the sixth floor, and I 
went up. 
ni aa said there was no Mr. Carlton there; a Mr. Collins owns the 

uilding. 

So © ands “Maybe I am wrong on the name, and I will go back 
and see.” 

But as I was crossing the Raymond Boulev»rd, it was like some- 
thing hit me. I said, “Oh, you’ve been gypped.” I don’t know why I 
didn’t think of that before. So I know then that they were gone; 


but I went down anyway, and then I went down to this restaurant 
and spoke to the man there, and I said, “Do you know the woman ?”— 
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because she spoke to him. I said, “Do you know the woman who was 
in here with me?” And he said, “No; I don’t know her, but I have 
seen her in here.” 

So I met the policeman as I walked out of there; I met this policeman 
oa he said, “Go down to the police station,” which I did, and reported 
it there. 

Mr. Mirter. In other words, when you went up there, the boss was 
fictitious and you had given the No. 2 lady your money to hold, and 
when you came back there they were gone ? 

Mrs. De Nave. They were gone. 

Mr. Mirirr. All right. ow, Supposing we just highlight some of 
the other points. 

You eventually were shown some pictures and you identified one of 
the women as one of the women who took your money ? 

Mrs. Dr Nave, I did. 

Mr. Mirtrr. And who was the woman ? 

Mrs. De Nave. Rosalie Schley. 

Mr. Mrrter. Is she also known as—— 

Mrs. De Nave. She’s also known as Mrs. Jackson, now. 

Mr. Mirter. Is that, to your knowledge, the wife, the common-law 
wife of the well-known confidence operator, Oakey Jackson, of Cleve- 
land ¢ 

Mrs. Dre Nave. That’s what she was supposed to be. 

Mr. Mirier. At this time I want to introduce into the record as sub- 
committee exhibit No. 3 the criminal record of Rosalie Schley, also 
known as Rosalie Jackson. 

I might indicate, without going over each and every item, it is an ex- 
tended record of larceny by means of the expression used as “pigeon 
drop,” which is the scheme that was used to defraud you; is that right, 
Mrs. De Nave? 

Mrs. De Nave. That’s right. 

Mr. Mrrtrr. Starting in 1947, she was arrested in Costes, N. J. 
In 1949, in Springfield, Mass., attempted larceny; 4 months, House of 
Correction ; sentence suspended. Cleveland, Ohio; New York; Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Newark, N. J.; wanted in Passaic; New York City 
again. Toledo, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Grand Rapids, Mich. 

And wanted in Essex County. 

These are the ones that appear on her record. 

Chairman Keravver. Let it be made a part of the record, and as a 

art of the record it is privileged, of course, for any public information. 
t will be exhibit No. 3. : 

(The document referred to was marked as “Exhibit No. 3” and 

reads as follows:) 


BExuHisit No. 3 
New Jersey State Bureau No. 274243 


Gal. No. 54331; S. U. No. 3668 (2) 
Newark, N. J., BUREAU oF RECORDS, DETECTIVE DIVISION 
Name: Rosalie Schley. Color: Black. Sex: Female. Date of Birth: January 
29, 1923 
Other names used: Rosalie Jackson 
Took victim Judith De Nave 





~ 
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RECORD 
Prisoner’s statement 


1949: New York City, N.Y. Pocket book drop: Dismissed. 

December 9, 1947: Orange, N. J., as Rosalie Schley, No. 4791, investigation; 
on December 11, 1947, 10 days, final charge, loitering; on December 12, 1947 
received Essex County jail, Caldwell, N. J., as Rosalie Schley (Essex County 
Identification Bureau No. A-72785), loitering, 10 days. 

November 17, 1949: Springfield, Mass., as Rosalie Schley, No. 8667 (attempt 
larceny, flimflam), 4 months house of correction, suspended. 

December 4, 1949: Cleveland, Ohio, as Rosalie Schley, No. 68867, investigation ; 
on December 6, 1949, released, S.P. waiver. 

April 5, 1950: New York, N. Y., as Rosalie Schley, No. B-285236, disorderly con- 
duct ; on April 13, 1950 Magistrate Andrews, Lower Manhattan court, discharged. 

August 10, 1950: Hartford, Conn., as Rosalie Schley, No. 17250-951, violation 
section 8877, attempt to commit statutory crime; on August 24, 1950, 4 months, 
execution suspended. 

January 12, 1951: Newark, N. J., as Rosalie Schley, attempt grand larceny 
(pocketbook drop), Lt. T. McHugh and Detectives J. McKernan, J. Reilly, and 
W. Burke, D.B., officers complaint; on January 15, 1951 Magistrate Cooper, Mu- 
nicipal court, No. 1, fined $50 (paid), final charge, failing to give good account of 
self. 

August 29, 1951: Wanted for false pretense, Passaic, N. J., police, see teletype 
NZB-11950—JER; on February 21, 1952, apprehended by Passiac, N. J., police, 
see canceled teletype NZB-11950-JER. 

April 11, 1951: New York City, N. Y., as Rosalie Schley, No. B2-85136, pocket- 
book drop (1) grand larceny (2) disorderly conduct, subdivision (2) ; on April 17, 
1951, city magistrate court, New York City, N. Y., as Rosalie Schley, No. 422656, 
DC-2 pocket drop; on May 1, 1951, sentence suspended on charge of DC—2. 

February 7, 1952: Toledo, Ohio, as Rosalie Schley, No. 43978, suspect pigeon 
drop; on February 9, 1952, Magistrate Edwards, municipal court, 30 days, $50 
and costs in the TCH, 20 days, suspended, as to suspicious person. 

March 38, 1952: Cleveland, Ohio, as Rosalie Schley, No. 68867, fugitive from 
justice; on September 12, 1952, turned over the Grand Rapids, Mich., Police De- 
partment, on charge of larceny by trick. 

September 15, 1952: Grand Rapids, Mich., as Rosalie Schley, No. 23105, war- 
rant, larceny (pigeon drop); on September 29, 1952, 6 months, probation, trans- 
ferred to Cleveland, Ohio, damages of $950 and costs of $691.35. 

June 9, 1953: Wanted, as Rosalie Schley, on warrant for grand larceny (confi- 
dence game); assigned to Detectives W. Burke and G. Schimpf, D.B. See WB 
19-148. RB4003. rmch. 

August 16, 1954: Wanted, as Rosalie Schley on warrant (on indictment) for 
larceny by trick, received from Essex County prosecutor’s office, forwarded to 
Police Department, Chicago, Ill. WB-21-102, RB-3658, see copy of letter in folder. 

w. ‘ 

: October 26, 1954: Received Essex County jail, Newark, N. J., as Rosalie Elaine 
Schley, (ECBI No. A72785), larceny by trick; on March 2, 1955, Judge Waugh, 
Essex County Court, Clinton Reformatory, suspended, execution probationary, 5 
years; restitution of $3,000, pay $400 forthwith and $100 per month until paid. 


Mr. Mirier. Mrs. De Nave, Rosalie Schley was arrested; is that 
correct ? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. And she was brought to Newark ? 

Mrs. De Nave. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirter. And she was prosecuted ? 

Mrs. De Nave. That’s right. 

Mr. Mitter. And did she go to jail? 

Mrs. De Nave. No. 

Mr. Mitter. What happened ? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. She’d rather pay. 

Mr. Mitter. I see. 
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What was the arrangement that was made with you? 

Mrs. De Nave. She was supposed to pay $100 a month until it was 
paid. But then after a while she said she had left her husband and 
she had two children, I believe then, I don’t know, and she only could 
pay $35 a month, which she has done, to the probation office. 

{r. Mrrter. And she has paid up how much of it! 

Mrs. De Nave. About half of it. 

Mr. Mitten. I see. 

Now, Mrs. De Nave, as a result of this experience, what did you do 
to try to alert the people here in Newark against this kind of thing? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. Well, I spoke to all my friends, I went to Kresge’s, 
I went to Bamberger’s, to the protective service office, and I told them 
to be on the alert for these people. I thought it was terribly em- 
barrassing to do so, and to tell people about it, but I certainly was 
glad to do it, and I was hoping that no one else would fall for anything 
like that, and I am certainly glad of this investigation. 

Mr. Mirier. Thank you, Mrs. De Nave. 

I have no further questions, Senator. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mrs. De Nave, the girl who was apprehended 
and whose record has been put in as an exhibit, was she the No. 1, the 
first girl you met, or the second one? 

Mrs. Dre Nave. The second one. 

Chairman Keravuver. What happened to the first one ? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. I don’t know. 

Chairman Keravuver. She was not found ? 

Mrs. De Nave. No. I haven’t been able to recognize the picture. 

Chairman Keravuver. Congressman Canfield, you wish to ask any 
questions ? 

Mr. Canrietp. Senator, I am not sure that the story that has just 
been told is quite clear to the press, it isn’t quite clear to me. 

I wonder if our good counsel would now recap for us the technique 
of this so-called pigeon drop operation. Would that be appropriate 
now? Briefly? 

Mr. Mitter. Certainly. 

Pr et instead of going through the details, I just give the gist 
of it! 

Chairman Keravuver. Later on, I am going to ask Mr. Mitler—he 
has made a specialty in investigating this and has a great deal of in- 
formation about this kind of operation throughout the country—to 
testify and pull the testimony together. 

But suppose at this time you just take her case and recap how it 
works, Mr, Mitler. 

Mr. Mittrr. Certainly. Senator. 

Mrs. De Nave, I am just going to highlight some of the points, we 
won't go into the details, we will just get the gist of it. 

You were approached by a stranger; am I correct ? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. You just recap, and then we will ask her if 
that’s correct. If he is not correct in his summary of what happened 
to you, you indicate it, please. 

Mr. Mrrtrr. Leaving out the details, you were approached by a 
stranger who became friendly with you? 

Mrs. De Nave. That’s right. 
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Mr. Mirurr. And then after that, she told you that she had a large 
sum of money on her person ? 

Mrs. Dz umn That’s right. 

Mr. Mirtzr. Then she told you about another woman, apparently 
a stranger to the first woman? 

Mrs. De Nave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirtier. And she told you that the other woman had found a 
pocketbook with a large sum of money in it? 

Mrs. Dre Nave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirter. And then the second woman, who had found the 
pocketbook, supposed to have found the pocketbook, came and joined 
the conversation between yourself and the first lady ? 

Mrs. De Nave. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirtrr. Now, cutting through to the hard point of it, the 
second woman claimed to have gone to the man she worked for, or 
her boss, who was very attached to her, to ask what to do about the 
found money. And the boss had said that since she had found the 
money, whoever knew about the found money could share in it? 

Mrs. De Nave. That’s right. 

Mr. Mrrttrr. Now, the only thing is that he wanted to make sure 
that it wasn’t foolishly or hastily spent? 

Mrs. De Nave. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirier. And the only way to make certain of that was to estab- 
lish that you and the other lady, the first lady, already had some 
money, so that you wouldn’t be eager to go out and perhaps spend it? 

Mrs. De Nave. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirttrr. The first lady, that is, the first confidence lady, already 
had that money on her person. She had money to show, so it then 
fell upon you to take the money out of the bank which you felt, or 
they indicated to you, was all that you had to do, was take out your 
life savings from the bank, go up and show it to the boss, and you 
would get part, a third, of the money that this second lady had found ? 

Mrs. De Nave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrrirr. And you did go and take your money out of the bank, 
and all you expected to do was to take it and show it to this make- 
believe boss, and then you were to get some of the found money. And 
what really happened was, when you took your money out of the bank, 
the second lady, who was supposed to have found the pocketbook, 
asked to hold it while you went up to see the boss, so he could see you 
were a person of good character? 

Mrs. De Nave. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirter. And you went up to see the boss in the building; ap- 
parently these two people were confederates in the swindle; they 
departed, and there was no boss, and you came back and discovered 
that they had—that you had been taken; is that correct? 

Mrs. De Nave. That’s right. 

Mr. Mrrier. And all of this happened with a lot of fast talk. 

Have I hit the highlights? 

Mrs. De Nave. I think so. 

Chairman Keravuver. How long a period was it from the time that 
you met the first lady until you came down from the building where 
you had been to see the boss ? ; 

86569—59——2 
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Mrs. Dz Nave. It wasn’t very long, because I only had to go across 

Raymond Boulevard and up in the building, to the elevator. 
hairman Keravuver. No; I mean, from the time you met the first 
lady in the store? 

_ Mrs. Dr Nave. Oh, I should say she spoke to me maybe about five, 
six minutes, something like that, that she held me there talking about 
~ thing or another, like that. About herself mostly, and her little 
girl. 

Chairman Keravver. I know, but I am trying to get the total length 
of time the entire operation took, from the time you first met her to 
the time you came down and found that you had been confidenced out 
of your money. 

Mrs. De Nave. That’s pretty hard to say; maybe it was about 10 
minutes, I don’t know. 

Chairman Kerravver. Well, it would have to be longer than 10 
minutes, because you went home. 

Mrs. Dr Nave. Oh; oh, I see. I thought you meant while I was 
talking to the first lady. 

Chairman Kerauver. No; I mean from the time you went in the 
store to the time you came out of the building and found that you had 
been gypped. 

Mrs. Dr Nave. I think I got to the bank just 2 minutes to 2 in Belle- 
ville, so I had to go home first, and 2 minutes to 2 I got to the second 
bank to draw the money, and we met the second woman at 2: 30, be- 
cause that was understood we were to meet her at 2:30. So I should 
say from the time I left, an hour and a half, anyway. 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, about 2 hours, something like that, 
from the time you first met the first lady——- 

Mrs. Dr Nave. Oh, yes; yes, sir. 

Chairman Kerrauver. You were oe to get one-third of the 
amount of money that the second lady had found? That was going to 
be given to you, was it? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Kerravver. Congressman Canfield, does that clarify it 


any? 

Mr. CANFIELD. It does, Senator. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Senator, I am still a little puzzled just what 
did happen. 

Do I understand you took out your life savings, on the basis of a 
few hours’ discussion with two strangers, both to you and to one an- 
other, or were the two strangers friends of each other ? 

Mrs. De Nave. I didn’t know they were friends; I thought they 
were strangers. You couldn’t tell that they had ever seen one another. 

Mr. FretincuuyseNn. But you took out the money in order to show 
it to someone, and in order to share in—— 

Mrs. De Nave. Why I did, I don’t understand. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. How did you happen to leave it with some- 
body if the point of taking it out was to show it to somebody else? 

Mrs. De Nave. That’s something I can’t understand. That’s some- 
thing I’ve been puzzled about ever since it happened, how it could hap- 
pen to me, I don’t know. And — after I found that something 
told me that I had been gypped, why didn’t it come to me before? 
That’s something I can’t understand. 
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Mr. Frevineuuysex. Did you actually see any cash on the other 
two women ? 

Mrs. De Nave. Oh, I did. 

Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN. They showed you the money ? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. Oh, yes. 

The first woman had her wad of money rolled up and pinned on 
her, in a handkerchief. And I saw that money. And the second one, 
when the first one went home with me, the second one said, “You 
give me that money, because I don’t want you to play any tricks on 
me.’ 

So she gave her this bundle of money to hold, and, of course, when 
we came back she was still there, to meet us. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. So you think that’s what gave you confidence 
in the other woman, that you could trust her to hold your money ? 

Mrs. Dr Nave. Yes: and she was telling me what a Christian she 
was, and how good God was to her that she had gotten this money, 
and all this stuff. 

Mr. Fre_tncuuysen. I see. 

Mr. Canrtexp. Little lady, were you ever gypped before or swindled 
in any way ? 

Mrs. De Nave. Never, never, never. 

Chairman Keravver. I think it should be brought out that all of 
these people—or is it true, Mr. Mitler—among the first questions they 
ask are questions to establish whether you have money or not? 

Mr. Mrrtxr. That’s correct. 

One of the standard questions is, when they approach the victim, 
is to look, when they are looking in the store windows, is to say, 
“Aren’t things going up high these days? My, why the Federal 
Government is even putting tax on savings accounts of 4 percent.” 
And when the victim doesn’t respond, they will say, “Well, I guess 
you didn’t hear about that new tax because your account is under a 
thousand dollars.” 

And the point is that they don’t want to operate on anyone unless 
the account is over a thousand, so the victim says, “Oh, yes, my account 
is over a thousand, dollars. Tell me about the tax.” And then they 
go ahead with the fraud. 

That’s the initial manner, and the initial period is an exploratory 

one in which a lot of conversation is used to win the confidence and 
find out about the victim. After all, it has been developed over a 
hundred and fifty years, and they say it came from China a thousand 
years ago. 
' Chairman Keravver. Mrs. De Nave, we think you have per- 
formed a very good public service in coming and telling us your ex- 
perience, so that other people can be alerted. We appreciate it very 
much, 

Mrs. Dz Nave. Well, Senator, I am certainly very happy to be here 
and to do what I can, and if it helps in any way, I am happy. 

Chairman Kerauver. Thank you very much, Mrs. De Nave. 

Mr. Mitter. Thank you. 

Chairman Keravuver. You are excused now. You are perfectly at 
‘liberty to stay here and listen to the testimony. 

Next witness, Mr. Mitler. 

Mr. Mrrier. Jane Dickenson. 
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Chairman Keravver. Mrs. Dickenson, will you stand up, please? 


Do you swear that the testimony you tell will be the whole truth, so 
help you God ? 


Mrs. Dickenson. I do. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mrs. Dickenson, will you get just a little 
closer and be calm, and you gentlemen take any pictures that you want 
to take now so that we can go on with our testimony. 

All right, gentlemen. 

Mrs. Jane Dickenson. Mr. Mitler? 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. JANE DICKENSON 


Mr. Mirier. Now, Mrs. Dickenson, I tell you what, you make your- 
self comfortable, come right close tothe mike. All right, fine. 


Now, you have agreed to cooperate with the subcommittee; is that 
correct ? 


Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Mriruer. And the name “Dickenson” is one of the names you 
have used during the course of your life; is that correct? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Miruer. As a matter of fact, although I have interviewed you 
on occasions, I don’t know your actually natural name, your correct 
name, but this is one of the names you have used ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Mirter. To clarify this situation, at present you are serving a 
sentence at Clinton Farms, N. J. ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Mitter. And that isa New Jersey institute for women ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Mirier. And you understand your testimony here is simply to 
throw light and give understanding on this situation, and that’s the 
only purpose of it ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, I do. 

Chairman Kerauver. Mrs. Dickenson, we appreciate your coopera- 
tion. We think you will be helping other people by telling what I 
know your story tobe. SoI want to thank you for your cooperation. 

You tell your story in your own way after Mr. Mitler asks his pre- 
liminary questions. 

Mr. Mrrier. Now, you come from the New York City area ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Mrrier. And it wasn’t until 1953 that you first had any contact 
with the confidence game ? 

Mrs. Dickenson Yes; that’s right. 

Mr. Mrrier. Now, could you just tell us briefly how you came to 
learn about it? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, I guess I have to start when I met Jack 
Grant. 

Mr. Mrrrer. All right; go ahead. 

Chairman Keravver. Now, I want to be careful in this, I want us to 
be careful in the using of names. If it is a name that is going to be 
used where a person has been convicted, all right. If it is some other 
name, I wish you would consult with counsel and he, in turn, will con- 
sult with me, before the name is used. 

Mrs. Dickenson. No; he has been convicted. 
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Chairman Keravuver. Now, the name you use, would you spell it 
out for us, please ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. J-a-c-k G-r-a-n-t. 

Chairman Keravver. Jack Grant, and New York City. 

Mr. Mirier. And Jack Grant is serving a sentence, to the best of 
your knowledge, in Sing Sing Prison in New York State? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, he is. 

Mr. Mrrier. And that is as a result of receiving the proceeds of the 
larcenies, larceny moneys that you took ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirier. Now, you met Jack Grant in New York at the time, 
and at the time you met him did he teach you any game? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, he did; he taught me the confidence game. 

Mr. Mitter. Would you tell us what he said, how he described the 
game, what he said about it? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, he just said that he could teach me some- 
thing where I could make a lot of money, and didn’t mention anything 
about the jail sentences, anything like that. He just said it was a lot 
of money and it was easy money. 

Mr. Mittrr. And what way did he use to teach you? Did he write 
it out? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, it was already written out. 

Chairman Keravuver. Suppose you try to tell us in your own way 
the story; will you do that for us—with as much detail as you wish. 

You met the man, and then what happened ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, I actually met him in 1952, and I didn’t 
start the confidence game until about 1953. He told me that he could 
teach me something where I could make a lot of money. At the time, 
I needed it for certain reasons of my own. And he gave me this 
paper, it was about 50 pages, and told me to learn it by heart. 

Mr. Mitter. And after you learned it by heart, what happened? 
What arrangements were made? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, they made a phone call to certain people 
that they know, and find out if this other party has anybody who 
isn’t working, they don’t mention any names. 

Mr. Mirtter. Is the phone call made sometimes out of the city of 
New York, or wherever you happen to be? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, yes, 1t’s—I mean, it’s all over the State, all 
over the different States. 

Mr. Mitrrr. Well, just take one situation. Do you remember call- 
ing somebody in another city ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, no, because, I mean—the first time, well, I 
mean I have never really worked with anybody from out of the State, 
that lived outside the State. It was always somebody within the area 
of New York City. 

Mr. Mrtter. Now, do you remember working with a girl that worked 
for Craig DeVoe? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Mitirr. Now, what was the arrangement? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, it was on July 1953—July 5. 

Mr. Mitier. Now, Craig is spelled C-r-a-i-g, and the next name is 
D-e-V-0-e? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 
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Mr. Mirier. Now, Craig DeVoe is now serving a sentence in Sing 
Sing Prison in New York State? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, he is. 

Mr. Mirier. And was Craig DeVoe a pretty big operator ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, he—more so than Jack Grant. 

Mr. Mirter. Did he have some young girls? 

Mrs. Dickenson. He has quite a few that I know of. 

Mr. Mirier. Now, tell us about how these arrangements were made 
by Craig DeVoe. 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, he called Craig one night on the phone 
from my house, and asked him if he had anybody that wasn’t working. 

Mr. Mirier. I thought he meant whether he had a girl not working 
with a partner somewhere around the country? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, that’s right. 

Mr. Mrrier. All right; go ahead. 

Mrs. Dickenson. So when he hung up, he told me that we were 
going up to Craig’s apartment. When we went up there, it was about 
6 o’clock, and he introduced me to Roberta. 

Mr. Mirter. All right. 

Now, would you be careful—Roberta was how old at the time? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, she told me she was 23 at the time. 

Mr. Mirter. Well, did it turn out that she was 17? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mrrter. All right. 

You were introduced to Roberta, and was the house somewhere in 
Manhattan ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, it was, somewhere uptown. 

Mr. Mirier. And were there a lot of other confidence people living 
there at the time, living in the house? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Living in the house, yes. 

Mr. Mririer. What arrangements were made between Jack Grant 
and Craig with respect to you and Roberta going out? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, the arrangements were made for us to go 
to Jersey City. 

Mr. Mrrtter. I see. 

Now, is this before you went down South? Was there an occasion 
when you took a trip down South ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes; this was before we went down South. 

Mr. Miter. All right. 

Now, you came over. And tell us exactly what happened when 
you went to Jersey City. 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, we went to Newark first. 

Mr. Mitter. What happened in Newark? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, we were walking around awhile and then 
I seen this here cop. And I told Roberta that I was going to make a 

hone call, so I made a phone call, and Jack told me to go to either 
lizabeth or Jersey City. 

Mr. Mrrtrr. The phone call was to Jack Grant? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrier. And what did you tell him on the telephone? 

Mrs, Dickenson. I told him that it was hot in Newark. 

Mr. Mrrter. And he—in other words, you knew a detective was 
following you? 
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Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirier. And he instructed you to go away ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. So we got in the cab, it was a 
privately owned car used asacab. And I asked the cab driver which 
was nearer, Jersey City or Elizabeth. And he said Jersey City. 

We went to Jersey City and he left us off at the square. We walked 
around. 

Mr. Mirter. How were you dressed, did you wear a big apronlike 
coat ¢ 

Mrs. Dickenson. No, I didn’t have any coat because it was in the 
summertime. I just had a cotton dress on, my hair was up in pin 
curls, completely covered, and I had glasses on and flat shoes. I 
mean, I dressed altogether different. 

Mr. Mirter. Were you to be the No. 1 or the No. 2 woman? 

Mrs. Dickenson. The No. 2. 

Mr. Mitier. Now, go ahead and tell us just what happened in 
Jersey City. 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, we walked around for a while and finally 
wound up in the 5 and 10. And I saw this woman sitting at the 
counter, she was eating an ice cream sundae and I told Roberta to hit 
on that woman. So she walked around once and the second time—— 

Mr. Mirier. You mean try to take her? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes. Well, she sat next to her. And, naturally, 
I couldn’t overhear what she said because she had a signal for me 
to come in if the woman had any money. 

Well, she finally signaled for me to come in and the rest was up to 
me. She just sounds them down to see if they have any money and I 
have to be the one to get that money and hold on to it and make the 
woman draw her money out of the bank. 

Mr. Mrrier. Now, Roberta spoke to the woman and she indicated 
for you to come along as a No.2 woman ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mitier. And did you go and approach this woman ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Mrrtirr. All right; tell us what happened with respect to this 
woman. , 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, Roberta told her that I was the girl who had 
found this package containing this large sum of money. And she 
asked me if there was any identification in there and I told her no; 
that there was just gambling tickets, lottery tickets, probably belong- 
ing to some gambler, and I didn’t know whether to turn it in or take it 
up to my boss who had been in business for a number of years. 

And I thought it would be better if I took it up to him because he 
could advise me better as to what to do because I had been working for 
him for a number of years. 

And I told her that she would—it would be divided equally in three 
ways, because I had told my boss she was with this girl when this girl, 
when I had found this package and they had seen me find it and it 
wouldn’t be no more than fair for them to share in it. So—I forget—— 

Mr. Mrrurr. Well, I'll tell you what, we have hit the highlights. 
After you told her the story, did the woman believe it and did she 
come with you somewhere? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes; the woman was quite old. 
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Mr. Mirtzr. Well, how old do you think she was? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, at the time I didn’t know how old she was. 
I thought she was in her late sixties, but it appeared to be that she 
was 84 years old. 

Mr. Miter. All right, After you told her the story, where did you 
or the other girl go with her. 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, at the time, she didn’t know whether she 
had a thousand dollars in the bank, or less, But she had some idea 
that she had a thousand dollars, so I told Roberta to take the woman 
home to her house and to look at her bankbook, and take her to the 
bank and have her draw her money out and to come back and meet 
me in Jersey City by the Hudson Tubes. 

And it seemed that while Roberta was gone, it seemed that I just 
seemed to wait there for—it just seemed so long; it was a couple of 
hours, really. And when she didn’t come along, I noticed where I 
had told her to meet me in Horn & Hardart’s that there was a detec- 
tive’s car had pulled up and I didn’t know what to do at the time 
because it had been parked right in front of the Automat. So I 
called Jack Grant on the phone and I told him that she had been 
gone for quite some time and I didn’t know what to do, whether the 
cops had picked her up or not. And she said if she wasn’t there in 5 
minutes that I should come home. 

And I was just getting ready to leave when she pulled up in the 
car and 

Mr. Mirter. Who is this “she” who pulled up? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Roberta. 

Mr. Mirier. All right. Supposing we hit some of the highlights. 

Did Roberta come back with the victim ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, that’s what I am trying to tell you. 

Mr. Mrrter. Sure; I am sorry. 

Mrs. Dickenson. She walked back and we went into the ladies 
room in the Tubes and the woman was busy at the time and Roberta 
told me, she whispered over the woman’s head, that she had $18,000. 

Mr. Mitre. $18,000? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mittrr. And did you later find out where the money had been 
gotten? Where the banks were? 

Mrs. Dickenson. I didn’t know where the banks was. 

Mr. Mrrter. Well, finally, did you find out, later? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Mirier. Where were they ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. In the Bowery Savings Bank in New York. 

Mr. Mitter. Was the money taken from one or two banks? 

Mrs. Dickenson. One. 

Mr. Mirier. And in any event, what finally happened with respect 
to this $18,000? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, Roberta gave me the money, which she 
was supposed to do. And I left the woman standing there and told 
her that I would take Roberta up to the office because my boss wanted 
to see her first, and the woman—I guess it was raining, so she figured 
she would stay there and I would come back and get her; but we 
got on a bus and we just rode, I don’t know what part of Jersey it 
was, until I seen this little luncheonette and I said, “Well, let’s get 
off and come in here.” 
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Mr. Mirier. And did you get in touch with Jack Grant? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, after I gave Roberta $9,000. 

Mr. Miruer. And did Jack Grant come over for you or did you go 
back to Manhattan ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. No, Jack Grant and Craig DeVoe came over and 
picked us up. 

Mr. Mrrier. And tel] me, where did your $9,000 go? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, I guess just about on everything. 

Mr. Mirurr. Well, Jack Grant, what portion of it did he get? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, he got the whole $9,000. 

Mr. Mrrter. And to the best of your knowledge, did the other girl 
turn over her $9,000 to Craig DeVoe ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, yes; we gave it to them in the car. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, then, you turned yours over to your boss 
and she turned hers over to hers. But, what percentage did you get, 
did you keep some amount of it, or what ? 

rs. Dickenson. Well no; they didn’t give you anything; they just 
bought your clothes, and they give you a nice apartment, stuff like that, 
that’s all. 

Chairman Keravver. Just cash from time to time ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Chairman Keravuver. For whatever you need. So there was no 
percentage that you get? 

Mrs. Dickenson. No; there isn’t. 

Chairman Keravver. Allright. Goahead. 

Mr. Mitter. In other aan $18,000 was gotten from the victim 
and then you got $9,000 and Roberta got $9,000 and both of you turned 
your money over to your respective men ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mrrter. Now, eventually did it happen that you were arrested 
in this case ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. And after you were arrested, did you go out on bail? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes; I did. 
ces Mrrter. And the other girl who worked with you went out on 

ail? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mitter. Well, did that stop you from working, did Jack Grant 
say you shouldn’t work? Tell us what happened then. 

rs. Dickenson. No. He made arrangements to go to Louisville, 
Ky.; yes, we went to Louisville, Ky.; nothing happened down there. 

Mr. Mrrter. Now, they sent you out to go on a tour throughout the 
South ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. Now, you first went to Louisville, Ky. What happened 
intown? Did you speak to anyone in Louisville, Ky. ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Oh, yes; we spoke to quite a few people, but 
nothing happened. 

Mr. Mrrier. They didn’t bite? 

Mrs. Dickenson. No. 

Mr. Mirter. Did you goto Tennessee ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes; we did. 

Mr. Mrrier. What happened in Tennessee ? 
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Mrs. Dickenson. Well, nothing happened until we finally met this 
elderly woman, but she was kind of skeptical about the whole thing. 
So I left and told Roberta that I was going back to the hotel. 

It was about an hour later that she came back and she said that she 
had a lot of ee and diamonds, and that was the reason why she 
was so long getting back. 

Mr. Mrrier. Do you remember what town that was in Tennessee? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Nashville. 

Mr. Mirier. I see; Iam sorry. In any event, the victim—the girl 
working with you, Barbara, you have referred to her by another name, 
said the victim had some jewelry and she was trying to get it? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mrrter. What eventually happened ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, she didn’t get it. She came back and said 
the woman just about called me everything underneath the sun. And 
she didn’t get the money. She said she walked her someplace to get a 
bus, or something, and then she came back. Well we left. 

Mr. Mrrter. Allright. Now, did you go to St. Louis? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Mitter. Any luck there? 

Mrs. Dickenson. No; because the first day we were there—well, I 
had been sick the day that I went there, and when we got there, I— 
when we went out that morning, we went out to the 5 and 10 and I 
passed out and I was brought back by plane, and I had to go to the 
hospital and have my operation. 

Mr. Mrrter. What other cities did you visit ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’sall. Well, New York, but that had nothing 
to do with 

Mr. Mirter. Eventually, in this case, you were convicted; is that 
correct ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mrrter. And you now, as you said, are serving a sentence in 
Clinton Farms in New Jersey ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrizr. Now, in the course of time, in New York, did you find 
any place where these people seemed to rendezvous or get together? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes; mostly all the after-hour joints in town. 

Mr. Mirtzr. Well, now, was there one place particularly—where 
most of them seemed to congregate ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, they congregate all over. There was Min- 
ton’s, Bundy’s. 

Mr. Mrrter. Bundy’s—— 

Mrs. Dickenson. Flap’s. 

Mr. Miter. Is it Anzoria Bundy’s? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrier. And is that a rendezvous place where quite a few of 
them go? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Mirier. Now, did you ever hear of Boss Harvey Caldwell ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Mirirr. Tell us the circumstances about—what you heard about 
him. 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, he came to my house one night. He had 
come in from Cleveland, and he came up to my house. 
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Mr. Mirier. Where did he live? 

Mrs. Dickenson. He lived in Cleveland at the time, but he did have 
a place in California. He came up to my house, and he had told 
Jack that he could make arrangements for us to work in California 
with one of his girls. 

Mr. Mirtxer. Did he specify which girl ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. No; he didn’t. 

Mr. Mirier. Well, now, was Boss Harvey Caldwell considered to 
be the big man ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes; he was. I guess he was just about the top 
man of the whole thing. 

Mr. Mirter. And is that what Jack Grant told you? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes. 

Mr. Mirtrr. Now, I interrupted you. What was the rest of the 
conversation about working for Boss Harvey? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, just that he could make arrangements for 
me to go to California and work underneath an umbrella. In other 
words—— 

Mr. Mirier. Well—I think—— 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, don’t tell the city; but anyway, what 
do you mean by “umbrella?” That’s what we want. 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, the cops know all about it. In other words, 
if you work in one area and you do get busted, the cops arrest you, 
they arrest you but they get so much, they get a thousand dollars of 
everything you make, and forget you the next time they see you if you 
are in the same area. 

Chairman Keravver. That means under protection ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirier. However, it was here in Newark that you were con- 
victed and you were sentenced to Clinton; is that correct ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That is right.. 

Chairman Kerauver. No “umbrella” here? 

Mrs. Dickenson. No; that’s right. 

Mr. Mirter. Did you ever know a man by the name of Joe Savage? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Mirter. Tell us about who he is and how you met him—I’m 
sorry. Did you go to California ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. No; we didn’t. 

Mr. Mitter. What stopped you from going? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, I got—I was supposed to jump bail, and it 
just so happened that I had given a full week’s probation report and 
the judge had remanded my bail. 

Mr. Mitter. Just one minute, please. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, suppose we have about a 6- or 8-minute 
recess. 

(Recess taken. ) 

Chairman Keravver. All right; let’s proceed. 

While we have this interruption, I want to thank the General Serv- 
ices Administration, Mr. Lewis Staten, who is the custodian of the 
building, Chris Kelly, and Mr. Donovan and the staff, for their won- 
derful cooperation, and also to introduce Mrs. Bernardine Johnson 
Marshall, who is a prominent, capable lady lawyer in Newark. She 
and her father, Bernard Johnson, practice law together. Mrs. Mar- 
shall, before she was married recently, was assistant counsel for our 
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subcommittee and did very valuable work on our subcommittee. She 
is proves with us here now. 

want you to know that one of your Newark lawyers has performed 
very valuable service for our subcommittee. 

ow, Mr. Mitler, will you proceed ? 

Mr. Mirier. We were speaking about Joe Savage. Who is he? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, he isacon man. 

Mr. Mrruer.. And where does he come from? 

Mrs. Dickenson. He comes from New York. 

ar Mrriar. And did you meet him at the same place, in the same 
clique? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. And does he have several girls working for him 
throughout the United States ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, he has. 

Mr. Mrrurr. And he is a man, to your knowledge, with a long, 
substantial prison record ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, heis. 

Mr. Mirier. Not only did he do prison sentences for crimes of 
larceny, but he did prison sentences for traffic tickets, as well? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes; I have read about that in the paper. 

Mr. Mrruer. But he is essentially a confidence man ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, he is. 

Mr. Mrrtzr. Have you ever heard of a man named Oakey Jackson ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Mrrirr. Who is he? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, he isa con man, too. 

Mr. Mirier. Where is he from? 

Mrs. Dickenson. New York City. Well, they all come from Cleve- 
land, they are all out of Cleveland. 

Mr. Mitter. Where did you meet Oakey Jackson ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. I met him at Minton’s. 

Mr. Mrrier. In other words, was there a certain circle or set of 
men who had girls who traveled throughout the country ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mrrier. And you have mentioned the names of some of them? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. Was Craig DeVoe one of them? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes; heis. 

Mr. Mrrier. Did you ever hear the name on the west coast, of the 
name of Moses Stevens? 

Mrs. Dickenson. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Mrrier. Do you know the name of Bunky Wilson ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Bunky ? 

Mr. Mirurr. Yes. 

Mrs. Dickenson. Oh, I might have. I mean, I heard so many dif- 
ferent names mentioned. 

Mr. Mirier. What do you think of the confidence game; what is 
your reaction to it? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, look where I am. 

Mr. Miriter. We mentioned the name of Joseph Savage, and I 
would like at this time to introduce into the record his criminal record, 
as subcommittee exhibit No. 4. 

Saree Keravver. Let it be introduced and made a part of the 
Teco 
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PRISONER’S CRIMINAL REcoRD 
POLICE DEPARTMENT, CITY OF NEW YORK 


Number of picture in gallery : B-323115 
Name: Joseph W. Savage (Negro) 
Criminal record (as far as known) 

X September 1, 1944, as Joseph Savage, Cleveland, Ohio, investigation; in- 
formation Department of Justice. 

X September 20, 1944, as Joseph Savage, Mansfield, Ohio, short change. Fined 
$50 and costs; information Department of Justice. 

X February 23, 1945, as Joseph Savage, Cincinnati, Ohio, vagrancy. Fined 
$50 and costs; remitted to get out of town; information Department of Justice. 

X August 13, 1945, as Joseph Savage, Cleveland, Ohio, investigation; in- 
formation Department of Justice. 

X October 8, 1945, as Joseph Savage, United States marshal, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Marihuana Tax Act; 4 months Federal Correctional Institute, Milan, Mich. In- 
formation Department of Justice. 

X July 24, 1947, as Joseph Savage, Cleveland, Ohio, investigation ; information 
Department of Justice (waiver). 

X June 7, 1948, as Joseph Savage, Cleveland, Ohio, investigation (waiver) ; 
information Department of Justice. 

X June 29, 1948, as Joseph Savage, Cleveland, Ohio, shooting to wound, on 
April 13, 1949, discharged; information Department of Justice. 

X June 9, 1950, as Joseph Savage, Cleveland, Ohio, narcotics; information 
Department of Justice. 

X October 7, 1950, as Joseph Savage, Girard, Ohio, pickpocket; information 
Department of Justice. 

January 24, 1953, as Joseph Savage, Manhattan, 2460 Usbd., 8 Penal Law, on 
February 16, 1953, dismissed; Judge Lauritano, felony court; Officer Brown, 
DO: 

February 3, 1954, as Joseph Savage, Manhattan, 722-6 Penal Law, on February 
9, 1954, dismissed ; Judge Lauritano, felony court; Officer Adrizzo, P. P. C. squad. 

April 18, 1955, as Joseph Savage, Manhattan, vagrancy; no disposition avail- 
able. Officers Fitzsimmons and Emert, 16th squad. 

This certifies that finger impressions of the above-named defendant have been 
taken, and the above is a true copy of the records of this department. Record 
made by John Tolan, detective No. 439, Bureau of Criminal Investigation, 
October 5, 1956. 

This record is furnished solely for the official use of law-enforcement agencies. 
Unauthorized use of this information is in violation of sections 554 and 2050, 
penal law. 

JOHN A. RONAYNE, 
Deputy Inspector, Bureau of Criminal Identification, 
Temporary in Command. 


X represents notations unsupported by fingerprints in bureau of criminal identification 
files. 


Chairman Kerravuver. Now, Mrs. Dickenson, as I understand it, 
these men get young girls, train them in the confidence racket, send 
them out and you work for them, they furnish bail, lawyers, when- 
ever you get in trouble? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Chairman Keravver. It’s just a ring and they all know one another; 
is that correct? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Chairman Keravver. So that one needs some personnel, one needs 
a girl and doesn’t have one to spare, they buy one from another man ? 

{rs. Dickenson. That’s right. te 

Chairman Kerauver. And it works on an interstate—that is, it 
works from one State to another, New York to Ohio, various and 
sundry States, even out to the west coast? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 
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Chairman Keravver. Now, are many of these girls trained in their 
teens ! 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, there’s quite a few. 

Chairman Keravver. Just kids. 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, they pick them up in bars or wherever they 
chance to meet them. 

Chairman Keravver. All right, Mr. Mitler. 

Mr. Mirter. Just one further question. Where are the centers 
where these people seem to live ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, all up in Harlem. 

Mr. Mirter. Yes, and they also—I meant what cities? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, New York City, Cleveland, all over, wher- 
ever they can get in touch with them. 

Mr. Mirier. All right. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Kerauver. How many States have you been to, to try 
to operate ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. One, two, three, four, six. 

Mr. Mitirr. How old were you at the time you started in? Well, 
you were over 30, is that right ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrier. But the girl that worked with you was 17 ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, she was. 

Chairman Keravuver. Do they furnish the costumes that you use, 
the dress ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes; I mean, they give you the money and you 
buy it yourself. 

Chairman Keravver. Well 

Mrs. Dickenson. They tell you how to dress. 

Chairman Keravuver. And they tell you to dress very plainly, with 
flat heels and usually wear glasses ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, and your head is covered completely. Your 
hair doesn’t show because after you get the money, you go back and 
you dress like this, you take your hair down, it’s an altogether different 





disguise. 

isisteae Keravver. In other words, you look plain and honest 
and simple ? ' 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Chairman Keravuver. Along that idea? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Uh-huh. 

Chairman Keravuver. Congressman Canfield, do you wish to ask 
some questions ? 

Mr. Canrtetp. Mrs. Dickenson, is it difficult to recruit your girls 
to go into this kind of operation ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, no. They have a system by taking a girl 
out and spending a lot of money on her and giving her a lot of money 
to do with what she pleases, and they get the girls so that the girl is 
just crazy in love with them, so crazy in love with them that there 
just isn’t anything they wouldn’t do for them. 

Mr. CanrFtetp. What kind of a girl is sought out, does she have to 
be attractive ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes; they have to be attractive. 

Mr. CanFretp. Educated ? 
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Mrs. Dickenson. Well, not so much educated, but they have to have 
enough sense to memorize—well, I guess it doesn’t take brains to 
memorize anything. 

Mr. Canrievp. And they come from what kind of families, would 
you say ¢ 
" Sea: Docisiaienie: They come from good families. 

Mr. Canrtevp. These girls you recruit, are any of them involved 
with narcotics in any way, do they take any kind of do 

Mrs. DicKENson. Well, I guess they do, I wouldn’t know, because 
I never have been involved in anything like that myself. 

Mr. CanFietp. You say you guess they do; don’t you know, don’t 
you know ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. From what I know—you know. 

Mr. Canriexp. Girls that take dope are anxious to make money ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Oh, yes, there are quite a few girls in the con- 
fidence game that are drug addicts. 

Mr. Canrie.p. Are elderly people the particular subject of these 
operations ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Canrievp. Elderly folks. 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes, they are. That’s what you get told, you 
don’t pick on anybody but a—the older the woman the better. Be- 
cause there is less chance of her identifying you, and she is, more or 
less, she is a widow. 

Mr. Canrtetp. They are more naive, they are more—they are less 
alert and fall for this kind of game? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Mr. Canrietp. How about men, are men ever the subject of the 
con game ? 

rs. Dickenson. Well, so far as the men are concerned, the men 
play the same thing, almost the same thing. 

Mr. Canrtetp. I am talking about victims. 

Mrs. Dickenson. No, we don’t pick on men. 

Mr. Canrietp. Before you met Jack Grant and got into this kind 
of a business, what was your occupation ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, I was working as a waitress. 

Mr. FrevincHuysENn. Mrs. Dickenson, I was wondering about what 
there is in the advantage of young girls in this game. If the victims 
are elderly, I should think it might be advantageous to have some 
one roughly their age to win the victim’s confidence. 

Is it your opinion that they are generally young? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, no, they are not altogether young. The 
majority of them are around my age. 

Mr. FretincHuyseNn. That sounds reasonably young to me. 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, thank you, that’s a compliment. 

No, they are around my age, and as I say, I am over 30. And—vwell, 
they either look young—the only one, I mean, that I actually thought 
was young and I told her about it, was—— 

Mr. Mirixr. You be cautious about the name. 
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Mrs. Dickenson. Somebody else. I asked her how old she was 
and she says 23, and I says, “Well you don’t look it, and please tell 
me your right age.” 

And she says, “I am 23, don’t tell me how old I am. I know how 
old I am.” So I just let it go at that. I mean, who am I to bicker 
with her? This was the first time I met her. 

Mr. FretinecHuysEeN. You practice this with various girls, you 
don’t have the same one? 

Mrs. Dickenson. No, you don’t have the same one. I mean, all 
the girls that you work with, they know this game, they have played 
it before. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. But the girl always works with one man or 
they switch around bosses ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. No, they have their own; they don’t switch men, 
they have their own men. They just work for that one particular 
man. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Is the motivation of working with the man 
usually not a share in the spoils? You mentioned being crazy with 
love as being one of the motivations. Is that the normal one in this 
relationship ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, it’s just that they get you to feeling that 
way so that you would turn the money over to them and if you don’t 
turn the money over, that’s your hard luck. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Normally, the entire amount of money is 
turned over to the man ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. To the man; that is right. 

Mr. Fre_incHuyseN. How many times do you suppose you were 
successful in practicing this game in the six States to which you went? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Three times, and I was busted three times. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. You were caught on each occasion ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Mr. Freincuuysen. You mentioned the penalty varied; you men- 
tioned you were bailed twice and convicted the third time? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, this bail, no matter how many times you get 
arrested, there is always bail until you appear before the judge, and 
then it’s up to him what’s going to happen to you. 


Mr. Fretrncuuysen. I was puzzled about this working under the 
umbrella. 


Did you ever work under an umbrella ? 
Mrs. Dickenson. No. 
Mr. FrevincHuysen. You never did. Thank you. 


Mr. Mirier. Just one point. You spoke about wanting to jump 
bail. 


Is it a practice sometimes to jump bail, as if bail is just a fine? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirter. And the bondsman is made whole ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. Well, they don’t tell you that three 
felonies in New York is a lifetime sentence. They don’t mention any- 
thing to you, they just say, “You might get arrested and go to jail, 
but T am sure you can do th ne time, you're young.” 

Mr. Mrrzer. One other point. You have heard of girls having to 
make restitution ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. How do they get the money to make restitution ? 
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Mrs. Dickenson. Well, I mean, the man usually has 1 or more 
girls—sometimes he has 2, 3, 4, 5—and it’s up to those other girls to 
go out and make money. 

Mr. Mirter. By making it, the restitution money is made by going 
out and defrauding other victims ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mrrier. Sort of a circle? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, the man, though, he actually makes the 
money available through the girl to make restituiton ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Chairman Keravuver. You said if you didn’t turn in the money it 
will be just too bad. What did you mean by that? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, I had wanted to quit, and somebody in my 
family was threatened. Somebody in my family was picked up off the 
street. Well, I mean, that was a hold on me right then and there. 

They sometimes—they follow you, no matter what you do, they know 
where you are, where somebody can get at you in that particular 
place, no matter where you are. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Aud you have to call in every so often, 2 or 3 
times a day; is that right? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Chairman Kerauver. And you have the number that you call and 
you call your man ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Chairman Keravuver. Is the restitution made by the boss man, 
usually through the girl, or through some lawyer ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Through some lawyer, but usually they don’t pay 
restitution. If it isa small amount, they probably will, but otherwise, 
they figure, well, that’s money that they’re giving up. “You can serve 
that time, it’s not going to hurt you.” 

Chairman Keravuver. And do you know if these different men, the 
bosses, they all have their lawyers in the places that you operate so 
they can get in touch with them immediately ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Do the different bosses have the same lawyer 
or do you know about that ? 

Mrs. Dickenson. Well, yes, the majority of them have the same 
laywer. 

‘Chairman Keravver. So there is a clique that they all know whom 
to get in touch with? 

Mrs. Dickenson. That’s right. 

Chairman Keravuver. All right. 

Anything else, Mr. Mitler? : 

Mr. Mirter. No, thank you very much, Mrs. Dickenson. 

Chairman Kerauver. Thank you very much, Mrs. Dickenson. We 
hope that you get along all right. 

Mrs. Dickenson. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Keravver. Gentlemen of the press, and photographers 
and radio and television men, the next witness is very frail and not 
physically up to excitement, and I will have to ask that you not take 
her picture. 

I appreciate your cooperation. 

Mrs. Matthews? 
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Mrs. Matthews, will you stand up and hold up your hand? 


Do you swear the testimony you give will be the whole truth, so help 
you God ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. LYDIA F. MATTHEWS 


Mrs. Matruews. I do. 

Mr. Mirtrr. Miss Pitt, will you sit with the witness when she 
testifies ? 

Chairman Kerauver. We know you are here, Mrs. Matthews, volun- 
tarily to help other people, to inform the public and this subcommittee 
so that other people might not have the misfortune you have had, and 
we appreciate your cooperation, and if you will just tell us about 
whatever 

Miss Pirr. She can’t hear you. Can you speak up a little? 

Chairman Keravuver. Shecan’t hear? 

Mr. Mirier. Miss Pitt, maybe you could just repeat it? 

Did you hear us now, Mrs. Matthews? 

Chairman Keravuver. Why don’t you go down and sit beside her, 
Mr. Mitler? 

Mr. Mirter. All right. 

Mrs. Matthews, you remember me. I am the same gentleman, we 
had that little session in Washington ? 

Mrs. Matrruews. Well, you talk so I can hear you. 

Mr. Mirirr. Well I will get a little closer to you. 

Mrs. Marruews. I remember in Washington you came— 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, Mr. Mitler, will you get her full name? 

Mr. Mirtrr. Your first name is Lydia, L-y-d-i-a? 

Mrs. Matrrnews. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrier. And your middle initial is F? 

Mrs. Matruews. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrter. And your last name is Matthews, M-a-t-t-h-e-w-s? 

Mrs. Marruews. Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. And Mrs. Matthews, you live in Alexandria, Va. ? 

Mrs. Matrruews. Yes. 

Mrs. Mrrter. That isin the Washington area ? 

Mrs. Matruews. Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. And how old are you, Mrs. Matthews ? 

Mrs. Matruews. Eighty-two. 

Mr. Mirier. And Mrs. Matthews, how much money had you saved 
and had you in the bank before this happened to you? 

Mrs. Matruews. $5,126, I think. 

Mr. Mrrier. And this all happened to you right this year, didn’t it? 

Mrs. Marrnews. Yes, in June. 

Mr. Mitrer. And it happened on—well, it was in 

Mrs. Marruews. June 17, I believe. 

Mr. Mirirr. Was in the summer; the record says July 18, 1956. 

Mrs. Matruews. Well, that’s when I recorded it. 

Mr. Mirter. I am awful sorry, you are correct and I am in error. 

Now, you went shopping downtown in the District of Columbia ? 

Mrs. Marruews. Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. All right. Now, you go ahead and tell us the story, 
where you went and what happened. And if you will be kind 
enough, talk right in here, because this carries your voice. 
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Mrs. Marruews. Well, I went in Hecht’s, for no reason except to 
look. I was interested in finding bargains. I was in part of the store 
where there were very few people and very few clerks, and I was 
standing there looking at the toilet: articles when a lady came, stood 
by me and began talking, asking about finances. 

She wanted to know about a good place, what to do with her money. 
She said her little daughter had been hurt and had lost a limb, and 
she had gotten quite a sum of money and she wanted to save it and 
put it in a safe place to buy artificial limbs for this daughter. 

Mr. Mitter. I see, go ahead, it is very clear. 

Mrs. Marruews. Well, after that, she said that she had just seen a 
woman who had found $600 and she had gone to ask her employer 
what to do with the money. 

Well, about that time this second woman came up and she wanted 
to know if the first woman, if she had told me about her finding the 
money. Shesaidshe had. Well, she said, “In that case, we will have 
to split it three ways.” 

So she went back to talk to her employer and tell him about me. 
Well, I will tell you it gets so confusing that I hardly know, but from 
there on we went outside of the store and stood in front, while the 
second woman went off again. 

Well, she came back and we went around the other side of Hecht’s 
store and she said that—wanted me to phone home, my home, and see 
if my daughter was there. Well, we started in this little drugstore 
and she decided that we had better not do it, and about that time this 
taxi came up. And she found out in some way, how much money I 
had in the bank. So she went off again to tell her employer. 

Well, this time she came back and her employer said, she had 
worked for him for 10 years, and that was the first time that he had 
ever known her to tell him a falsehood. And he said that he had 
found $6,000 besides the $600. 

Mr. Mirver. So it was $6,600 all of a sudden ? 

Mrs. Matruews. Yes. 

Mr. Miruer. All right, go ahead, Mrs. Matthews. 

Mrs. Matruews. Well, she had to go over again, and she found out 
by this time, though, how much money I had in the bank. And she 
said—this first woman went there, said you had to show so much 
money to show you were in good faith, you see. 

Well, I told them I didn’t carry much money with me, I had very 
little in my purse. So they said, “Well, couldn’t you go home and 
get it?” I said, “I don’t have any at home.” 

But I did have some in the bank. But I said I couldn’t go to 
Alexandria and get back before the banks closed. They said, “We 
will go in a taxi.” 

Well, they was all decided, we got the taxi, and all three of us 
went tomy home. They didn’t stop right in front of the house, but 
down, oh, I guess a block away, and there was several cars on the 
side of the street where we lived. So nobody seemed to see the taxi, 
none of the neighbors. 

Well, I went in the house and I got my bankbook and we went back 
to the bank, got out of the taxi in front of the Harrington Hotel and 
went over to the bank, and I had a hard time getting the money out. 
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on Mitter. The bank wasn’t keen on your taking every bit of 
it out 

Mrs. Matruews. Didn’t want—without giving a check. You see, 
this woman had told me how much I should get, I should get it all in 
hundred dollar bills. Well, I told the man that I wanted to draw 
out $5,000 in $100 bills. 

And he said, “Well, we are not accustomed to giving that much 
money except in checks.” And he hesitated a long time and he finally 
went over and talked to an elderly man, and that woman, this woman 
was with me, one woman was with me all this time, and we went over 
and talked to this other man, and he said, “Well, it was just out of 
the ordinary to give a person that much money in cash.” And they 
didn’t want to do it, but I told them I was going to take a trip and this 
woman said, “And I am going with her.” 

So he told the younger man to give it tome. I got the money, and 
when we came out we were to meet the other woman down at Woodies, 
and I said, “We are so close, let’s walk,” and she said, “No, not with 
that much money.” 

But she counted the money herself and put it in the envelope. 

I was stupid. Well, she gave it back to me and I put it in my purse, 
that was the only time I touched it until I took it out and gave it to 
the second woman when she came and met us down there at Woodies. 
But we rode from the bank in another taxi. And then we waited 
for the second woman to come and I gave it to her. She put it in 
her purse. 

And we got in another taxi, now whether it was the same taxi, I 
have often wondered. But anyway, we then went down to the Post 
Office, he had seen the two women, the boss had, you see. 

Mr. Mitter. That’s what they told you? 

Mrs. Matruews. Yes. 

Mr. Miturr. They had already been up to see this imaginary, make- 
believe boss? 

Mrs. Marruews. Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. Yes. 

Mrs. Matruews. But I hadn’t seen him, so he said that he wanted 
to meet me and wanted to see me and they thought that I should go, 
as long as he had seen both of them, and they didn’t want all of us to 
go one time because it might look suspicious. 

His office was, I believe, it was on F Street. Anyway, we got in 
this taxi and I got out in front of the post office, and they told me to go 
to the Occidental Building and go up to the fourth floor—I have for- 
gotten the name of the man—but it was an ordinary name. And I 
would find him there. 

Well, I went. But there was nobody by that name in the office. 
The lady was very kind and wanted to know if she could help me, 
but I was so afraid—you know, that they would upset the plans, 
because I was to get $2,000—well anyway, a third of it. 

So, I told her no, that I was lookin for a man. Well, they were 
to wait for me in front of the post office and they even told me that 
maybe we would have a cup of. coffee somewhere and relax. 

Well, I said by that time I was so excited, I wasn’t hungry. 

So they were to wait in front of the post office until I went down to 
the building to get my money. Well, I came back to the post office and 
there wasn’t anybody in front of it, on the street, not a soul. 
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I thought, “Well, now they have gotten tired and gone in to get a 
cup of coffee.” So I looked inside the post office and walked down 
to the end of the block. Nobody in sight. So I went back all the 
way to the Occidental Building to see if I had gone to the right place. 
But nobody was there by that name. 

It didn’t dawn on me at the time what had happened until I came 
back the second time, there was still nobody there. Then my heart 
sank. I knew something had happened. 

Mr. Mirter. And did you get in touch then with the Metropolitan 
Police Department of the District ? 

Mrs. Marruews. No, no, I went home. I didn’t tell—I didn’t tell 
anybody. The next day, 1 was just so upset I decided I would go to 
Washington, and I had been walking around aimlessly and I came by 
one of the movie-picture places and they were having some trouble 
there with some schoolchildren going in, and there were 2 or 3 
policemen. 

So there was one right in front of the building, he was walking over 
and I called him and told him what had happened the day before. 
And he said, “Well that should be reported to the police.” And I 
walked with him across the street and he phoned and had the—I don’t 
know, wagon or something come and pick me up and took me to the 
police station. 

Mr. Mirter. And then, at this point, your money had been taken. 
How much money was left in the bank after all this? 

Mrs. Matruews. $126 and some cents. 

Mr. Mirter. Of your life’s savings? 

Mrs. Marruews. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrier. Then the matter was turned over to the Metropolitan 
Police Department, is that correct ? 

Mrs. Matruews. Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. And the robbery squad, Sgt. Miller A. Dixon, took 
charge of the investigation ? 

Mrs. Marruews. Yes. 

Mr. Mirixer. And he is here today, you have seen him here? 

Mrs. Matrnews. Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. Yes. And you were shown a lot of pictures. 

Mrs. Marrnews. Let me tell you this part, this made it seem—well, 
I had confidence in them. They didn’t look like crooks, and I was 
just so carried away with the thought of getting a little money for 
nothing, you know. 

But when the first woman that talked to me came back from seeing 
the boss of the second woman, she says, “I saw something out of the 
ordinary in the office today.” She says, “I saw your picture with your 
boss’ family.” 

She says, “Well, I saved one of his children’s lives, once.” And 
= gg “He gave me my choice of a reward or a job,” and she took 
the job. 

Mr. Mirier. In other words, to make you believe there was a boss, 
the No. 1 woman came back and told the No. 2 lady how much the boss 
liked the No. 2 lady? 

Mrs. Marrnews. Yes. He had her picture with his family on his 
desk in his office. 

Mr. Mirier. That was another little trick to fool you ? 
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Mrs. MartrHews. Yes, yes. But at that time I was just, you know, 
so sure of getting my part that I just wasn’t thinking about them or 
anything else but what I was going to do with it. 

fr. Mrruer. Well, after the Metropolitan Police showed you the 
pictures, had been working hard on the case, and you identified 1 
picture, there is 1 picture you think it is? 

Mrs. Matruews. Well, 1 did look like 1 of the women, but it was so 
queer looking, I yet can’t decide whether she was white, black, or what. 

Mr. Mirter. In any event, they haven’t arrested the people as yet? 

Mrs. Matruews. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Mirtter. Not that they haven’t been working real hard at it? 

Mrs. Marrnews. No. 

Mr. Miruer. I have no further questions, Senator. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, Mr. Mitler, you have the head of the 
detective squad, did you want to use him at the same time? 

Mr. Mirter. Well, Sergeant Dixon, come here, if you would, please. 


TESTIMONY OF SGT. MILLER A. DIXON, SERGEANT DETECTIVE, 
METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Mirtrer. Your name is what, sir? 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, I had better swear him in. 

Would you stand up, please ? 

Do you swear the testimony you give will be the whole truth, so 
help you God? 

gor eant Dixon. I do. 

Mr. Miruer. You are Sergeant Detective what 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, Mr. Mitler, did you want to ask the lady 
any further questions? 

{r. Mirter. I have no further questions, Senator. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, I would be interested in knowing did 
she ever get any of her money back? 

Mr. Mirter. Did you ever get any of your money back, Mrs. 
Matthews? 

Mrs. Matruews. No. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Senator, can I make a little statement here ? 

Chairman Keravver. All right, Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Canrretp. Senator, I would like to say this, at this juncture in 
our proceedings. 

I think Mrs. Matthews is a wonderful witness and rendering a great 
service here today. 

I wonder, too, how any girls, how any young women, how any men 
could think of perpetrating a fraud on a woman like this. I wonder 
if in their actions that sometimes they didn’t think of their own 
mothers. 

And Mr. Counsel, may I ask you, is Mrs. Matthews a mother ? 

Mr. Mirter. She is. 

Mr. Canrretp. And a grandmother ? 

Mr. Mirter. I know she is a mother. 

Mrs. Matruews. No grandchildren. 

Mr. Canrretp. And Senator, I would like to say this to you as a 
Member of the House of Representatives here on your invitation today, 
remembering your distinguished services in the House when we served 
together in yesteryear, I want to congratulate you and your Senate 
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subcommittee on bringing to light the circumstances of these frauds 
and alerting our elderly eople on the dangers of meeting and doing 
business with people ok as we have heard described here today. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, thank you very much, Congressman 
Canfield, I think your remarks are very pertinent as to this witness. 

Mr. Mirter. Sergeant Dixon, would you 

Chairman Keravver. I think Mr. Mitler might bring out in his state- 
ments this afternoon that an awful lot of these go unreported. A 
lot of people just go on day after day, year after year, ashamed to re- 
port to the police what has happened to them. 

Just like you, it was one day later before you reported—she can’t 
hear me, though—it was oi.e day later before Mrs. Matthews reported 
the theft. 

I think we might excuse Mrs. Matthews. 

Thank you very much. Miss Pitt, would you tell Mrs. Matthews 
we thank her very much for her cooperation? Thank you, ma’am. 

The previous ban about pictures is off, now. 

Mr. Mirier. Sergeant, at this time, you are going to be here during 
the course of the hearing, I am going to ask you just about this case. 

First of all, will you identify yourself, please ? 

Sergeant Dixon. My name is Miller A. Dixon, detective sergeant, 
Metropolitan Police Department, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Mirier. You are the officer, along with other officers, who is nor- 
mally assigned to confidence-game cases in the District of Columbia? 

Sergeant Dixon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mirter. At this time I want to put in abeyance any overall 
discussion because we will get to that, but I want to ask you about this 
specific case. 

Mrs. Matthews came to your office and she looked over your photo- 
graph gallery ? 

Sergeant Dixon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mirter. And you have an extensive one? 

Sergeant Dixon. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Mirter. And you gather it from all over the United States? 

Sergeant Drxon. That is correct. 

Mr. Mirier. And was she able to affirmatively pick out any picture? 

Sergeant Dixon. She tentatively identified a photograph of one of 
the suspects. However, we also contacted the teller at the bank. He, 
too, positively identified the photograph of one suspect. 

We sent a circular letter to all the licensed cabdrivers of the District 
of Columbia in an effort to locate the cabdriver who took the com- 

lainant and these other two unidentified women to Alexandria. And 
e came into the office and he also identified this same photograph. 

Mr. Mitter. Sergeant, I am going to ask you, when testify, if you 
would assist me as sort of an expert and fill in on some of the other 
details. 

I just want to ask you about this specific case now. 

Just one other question. About how many cases—— 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, did they ever get the people? 

Mr. Mirier. Did they ever get the defendants? 

Sergeant Drxon. No, they are still at large. 

Mr. Mitier. About how many cases have occurred in the last year or 
so in the District of Columbia, Sergeant ? 
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Sergeant Drxon. I would say about 15 cases: All of them are not 
as large as the one just reported. 

Mr. Mitier. And what is the normal amount? 

Sergeant Dixon. I think they range anywhere from $100 to $5,000. 

Mr. Mitter. And this, despite the fact that the Lorton Reformatory 
for the District of Columbia has a sizable number of confidence men 
incarcerated ? 

Sergeant Dixon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr, Mirter. I think you recall there was an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post about the condition, this particular condition ? 

Sergeant Dixon. Yes; we have had several newspaper articles writ- 
ten in the local papers, trying to advise or warn these people against 
these confidence operators. 

Mr. Mirier. And have you gone to the banks in the District of Co- 
lumbia to try to arrange that? 

Sergeant Drxon. On three occasions we have sent letters to our 
banks, building and loans, and post offices, advising them to notify the 
police in the event an elderly woman comes to the bank, in company 
with a younger person, for the purpose of drawing out a large sum of 
money from an inactive account. And the building and loans, where 
Mrs. Matthews had her money, had been notified on three occasions to 
notify the police and we wouldn’t cause embarrassment to the bank or 
to the customer. 

Chairman Keravver. I think and I hope that the banks all over the 
United States are going to do, as many of them do, require previous 
letters, or be accompanied by some member of the family when elderly 
people come to withdraw their money, require previous notice. 

That would be a good deterrent, wouldn’t it, as such ? 

Sergeant Drxon. It would be very important, sir, if they would 
cooperate. 

Chairman Keravver. Mr. Mitler, you have an editorial of July 23 
1956, in the Washington Post about this problem in the District of 
Columbia ? 

‘Mr. Mrrurr. Yes, we have it. 

Chairman Keravver. Let it be made exhibit 5 in the record. If you 
want to read any part of it, you may do so. 

Mr. Mrrter. This is an editorial, and it resulted directly from the 
case of Mrs. Matthews, and I think I can read the last paragraph of it. 

The police <o the best they can in these situations, but it isn’t easy to catch 
criminals of this type. It is almost impossible to recover the sums that they have 
swindled. We wonder if banks and savings institutions couldn’t do something 
more to put people on their guard. A campaign of education might produce 
good results. They could not, of course, reach those so neurotic that they keep 
their savings under mattresses, but it might be of great help to others whose 
inexperience and gullibility makes them easy prey for the pitiless sharpshooters. 
There are, to be sure, limits beyond which banks cannot go in intervening in the 
financial affairs of their depositors. But perhaps informational material en- 
closed with monthly statements and, when occasion warrants, the proffer of 
friendly counsel would serve to avert a good many of the tragic tales we read 
about in the papers with wonder and dismay. 

T ask that this be made subcommittee exhibit No. 5. 

Chairman Keravver. It ismadea part of the record. 
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(The document referred to was marked as “Exhibit No. 5,” and 
reads as follows :) 
Exuisit No, 5 


{Editorial appearing in the Washington Post, Monday, July 23, 1956, on Flim-Flam] 
FLIM-FLAM 


Friday’s news pages carried a pathetic tale of a sort too often recounted in 
the press—the tale of an 82-year-old Alexandria woman swindled out of her life 
Savings by a shabby con game. She drew $5,000 out of the bank and gave it a 
stranger who had cozened her with an absurd get-rich-quick scheme. It is easy, 
but of very little help, to say that she should have known better. These swindles 
are commonly perpetrated on the very old or the very young; and there are 


plenty of all ages who are more naive than they ought to be in this crass and 
cruel world. 


The police do the best they can in these situations. But it isn’t easy to catch 
criminals of this stripe; and it’s almost impossible to recover the sums they’ve 
swindled. We wonder if banks and savings institutions couldn’t do something 
more to put people on their guard. A campaign of education might produce real 
results. It could not, of course, reach those so neurotie that they keep their 
Savings under mattresses; but it might be of great help to others whose inexper- 
ience and gullibility make them easy prey for pitiless sharpshooters. There are 
to be sure, limits beyond which banks cannot go in intervening in the financial 
affairs of their depositors. But perhaps informational material enclosed with 
monthly statements and, when occasion warrants, the proffer of friendly counsel 


would serve to avert a good many of the tragic tales we read about in the papers 
with wonder and dismay. 


Mr. Mirter. I may ask you to assist us again, Sergeant. Thank 
you. 


Chairman Keravver. What is the custom here in Newark about 
when one eats? 

The Marsuat. One or two, 

Mr. Mirter. Marshal Job? 

Chairman Keravuver. Marshal Job, what is the custom in stopping 
for lunch up here? 
‘ Mr. Jos. I think you ought to stop right now, Senator. I am getting 

ungry. 

iran Keravuver. Have you got a short witness? Who is your 
next witness, Mr. Mitler? : 

We will start with our next witness before lunch, and we will re- 
cess until about 12: 30-—— 

Mr. Mitter. Mr. Jackson ? 

Chairman Kerravver. Mr. Jackson, will you come around, please? 


TESTIMONY OF OAKEY JACKSON, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Chairman Kerauver. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you 
give will be the whole truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Jackson. I do. 

Chairman Keravver. All right, Mr. Mitler; let’s get to the point. 

Mr. Mirter. Mr, Jackson, would you assist us by talking right into 
the microphone? 

Now, what is your name? 

Mr. Jackson. Oakey Jackson. 

Mr. Mirter. What is your home address? 


Th 
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Mr. Jackson. 1380 East 105th Street, Cleveland. 

Mr. Mitier. And you live where ? 

Mr. Jackson. Sir? 

Mr. Mirter. You live where? 

Mr. Jackson. Cleveland. 

Mr. Mrrier. And you own and operate a hotel ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirier. And the name of the hotel is what ? 

Mr. Jackson. Anchor. 

Mr. Mitter. Now, that’s also in Cleveland, Ohio? 

Chairman Keravuver. Now, let’s get the names right. That’s An- 
chor, A-n-c-h-o-r; is that it? 

Mr. Mirier. Anchor Hotel, A-n-c-h-o-r; apartment hotel. 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Miter. And that’s on East 105th Street? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirtter. 1380? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirier. Mr. Jackson, you came here in response to a subpena; 
you didn’t come voluntarily, but you came in response to our subpena ! 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. + 

Mr. Mirter. Mr. Jackson, irrespective of whether you agree with it 
or a you have heard that you have been called the dean of confidence 
men ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, I have heard that. é 

Mr. Mrrier. Look, just one thing. Would you get a little closer to 
the mike ? (Cy 

Is that a deserved or undeserved title, in your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Very much undeserved. 

Mr. Mirier. Well, what did you say ? 

Mr. Jackson. Very much undeserved, I think. 

Mr. Mitier. But you won’t contest the fact that you know an awful 
lot of people in the confidence business ? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Chairman Keravuver. How old are you, Mr. Jackson ? 

Mr. Jackson. 52. * 

Chairman Keravver. And where were you born? 

Mr. Jackson. Crewe, Va. 
” Caan Keravver. And you live in—you were born in Crewe, 

a.? 

Mr. Jackson. Crewe, Va. 

Chairman Keravver. How long have you been living in Cleveland, 
Ohio? 

Mr. Jackson. Since 1939. 

Chairman Keravuver. And what did you go there to do? 

Mr. Jackson. I went there to Cleveland, I got a job with a tailor 
shop, Charles Calabrez; I worked there for 2 years. 

Chairman Keravver. Selabrez? 

Mr. Jackson. Calabrez. 

Chairman Keravver. Not related to the mayor? 

Mr. Jackson. Sir? 

Chairman Keravver. He is not related to Mayor Selabrez? 

Mr. Jackson. No, it’s Calabrez, not Selabrez. 

Chairman Keravuver. How much education do you have? 
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Mr. Jackson. Eighth grade. 

Chairman Keravuver. All right, Mr. Mitler. . 

Mr. Mirier. Mr. Jackson, how long ago was it that you learned 
the confidence game? Where did you learn it? 

Mr. Jackson. Around Baltimore and Philadelphia, back in 1927. 

Mr. Mirier. Well, is this a new thing or is this an oldtimer? Is 
this an old situation ? 

Mr. Jackson. Very much old situation. 

Mr. Mitter. How old ? 

Mr. Jackson. I can only vouch for the time I learned it, 1927. But 
IT imagine it goes farther back than that. 

Mr. Mirter. What were the circumstances that you learned it? 
Were there a couple of fellows together? What did they say about it? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I kind of picked it up around the bars. Nobody 
actually learned it from. 

Mr. Mirier. You picked up a bit here and a bit there ? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirver. And what did you do after you learned it? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I operated. 

Mr. Mirier. And where did you operate ? 

Mr. Jackson. Around Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

i Mr. Maras. Have you operated into many parts of the United 
tates ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I would say it’s in States such as Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, New York. 

Chairman Kerauver. New Jersey, Louisiana? 

Mr. Jackson. Louisiana, I never operated in Louisiana. I was 
arrested in Louisiana, but I wasn’t operating in Louisiana. It was 
just pickup. 

Mr. Mirter. You were arrested, as a matter of fact, in Plainfield, 
N. J., because that goes back to 1929. Do you recall that arrest? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Mirter. Was that in connection with some pigeon drop? 

This game that we have been talking about is called amongst the 
people in your group “pigeon drop” ? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mrrter. And was that Plainfield, N. J. arrest in connection 
with the pigeon drop ? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirier. Now, just to review some of the places that you have 
been, you were arrested in Baltimore, many years ago; is that correct? 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t think that was confidence. What year was 
that? 

Mr. Mrrier. That goes back to 1921. 

Mr. Jackson. No, that wasn’t confidence. 

Mr. Mrrter. But in any event you were arrested in 1928 for flimflam, 
which is confidence, in Baltimore ? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirter. I see. I see right here you were arrested in Newark, 
N. J. in 1930 for investigation for pocketbook drop? 

Mr. Jackson. You just said 1929. I was only arrested here once, 
either 1929 or 1930. 

Mr. Mrrter. All right. In any event were you arrested and con- 
victed in the District of Columbia? 
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Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirter. And that’s on pigeon drop ? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirtrr. What happened after you were sentenced and went to 
Lorton ? 

Mr. Jackson. I received a sentence for 5 years and I escaped in 1932 
and was apprehended in 1934 and brought back. 


Mr. Mirier. And you were arrested in Seattle, Wash. ? 
Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 


Mr. Mirter. St. Louis, Mo. ? 
Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 
Mr. Mirier. At Tulsa, Okla. ? 
Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 


j me Mirier. And have you been arrested in Cleveland for pigeon 
rop? 
Mr. Jackson. No. 


Mr. Mrrirr. Have you worked in Cleveland, pigeon drop? 
Mr. Jackson. No. 


Chairman Keravuver. Were you arrested on a number of other things 
in Cleveland ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. Each time that was what they called sus- 
picious person, they pick up a couple of known fellows out there around 
now and then. 

Mr. Mirier. And your last Cleveland arrest was for what, discharg- 
ing a firearm ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Mirtter. I think you had some trouble with one of the roomers 
in your hotel ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirter. And you discharged the gun. 

Now, I am not going to ask you about this case, because I know 
you are here alone, but you were recently arrested in Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Miriter. And you were arrested and charged in four cases 
with pigeon dropping ? 

Mr. Jackson. That’sright. 

Mr. Mirter. You were visiting there, you were picked up on one 
case ? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirier. And you were identified by the victims in three other 
cases? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirier. How much was the amount of money that you are 
accused of taking in the first case? I am not asking you about the 
case, but how much was it ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. $1,500. 

Mr. Mirier. How long ago was it you were picked up in that case? 

Mr. Jackson. About 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. Mirier. All right, we won’t dwell on that. 

Now, living in Cleveland, did you get to know a lot of people who— 
you have already told us this—who were confidence men ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, I know some people. 


Mr. Mirirr. Did you know a man by the name of Boss Harvey 
Caldwell ? 
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Mr. Jackson. I knew Harry well, but I didn’t know him as a con- 
fidence man. 


Mr. Mirier. Now, what was his occupation in Cleveland, to the best 
of your knowledge? 

Mr. Jackson. He operated joints around there, such as local night 
club, gambling spots and like that. 

Mr. Mirier. And did there come a time when, although he kept his 
Cleveland apartment, he moved out to the west coast ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think he owns a house in Cleveland. 

Mr. Mirek. I see. But he moved out to the west coast ? 

_ Mr. Jackson. That’s what I heard, but I don’t know. 

Mr. Minrier. And do you know a man by the name of Joe Savage? 

Mr. Jackson. I know Joe Savage. 

Mr. Mrrier. Where does Joe Savage come from ? 

Mr. Jackson. I met him in Cleveland. 

Mr. Mirier. Do you know a man by the name of Undertaker Charles 
Brinson ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Mirter. Is he supposed to be, is he identified with confidence? 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t know; he is painting now. 

Mr. Mrruer. I see. Well, tell me, in the Anchor Hotel, do some- 
times the people, when they are going through the country, drop by 
to pay their respects to you, the people who are confidence people? 

Mr. Jackson. Very, very seldom. 

Mr. Mrrter. Isee. Tell me, do you keep a scrapbook ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; I got ascrapbook. 

Mr. Mirier. Does that contain some matter related to some of your 
cases ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Chairman Kerauver. You got it with you here? 

Mr. Jackson. No. 

Mr. Mirter. Mr. Jackson, was there an occasion when you a — 
as a prosecution witness in a criminal trial in Baltimore, Md.? _ 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; there was. 

Mr. Mirter. And just before that case, had you sort of decided not 
to operate for a while? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirter. And tell us what induced you to operate again? What 
happened ? J 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I had a proposition there to operate under 
protection. vo : 

Mr. Mirier. Well, you are giving us the testimony that you gave 
in the trial which resulted in the conviction in Baltimore. And what 
was that arrangement? | 

Mr. Jackson. Twenty-five percent; I was to give 25 percent, let’s 
see, now, 25 percent, and I take the operating expenses or one-third 
and we share operating expenses. 

Mr. Mirter. Well, to clarify that, to repeat your testimony, you 
had the arrangement with whom in Baltimore, the individuals? 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, Mr. Mitler, you have the record and 
just give the names and then ask him about it. 

Mr. Mirter. Were the two defendants who were convicted Joseph 
R. Bucher and Henry T. Sherry? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 
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Mr. Mrrier. And they were detectives in the city of Baltimore? 

Mr, Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirier. And you had an arrangement with these two men that 
when you came to Baltimore you would operate? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, that’s December of last year? 

Mr. Mirier. I am sorry, Senator, it’s November of 1951. 

Now, when you came into Baltimore, just what would you do at the 
end of the day? 

Mr. Jackson. I would call them and tell them of the outcome. 

Mr. Mirter. The outcome being whether you took money from 
anyone ? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirier. And if you were successful, what did you do? 

Mr. Jackson. I gave them the 25 percent or whatever the case may 
be, and went home. 

Mr. Mirtter. By going home you mean going home to Cleveland? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Chairman Keravuver. That’s 25 percent for both of them or one- 
third for the two of them ? 

Mr. Jackson. For the two of them. 

Mr. Mirier. Now, were there other people from Cleveland who 
went into Baltimore to work under this arrangement ? 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t know of anyone that went from Cleveland. 
I have called in there several times and they have called me and 
asked me if a certain fellow was all right and I told them yes, but 
I don’t know of anyone from Cleveland who went down there, 

Chairman Kerauver. You mean by calling them—you mean by 
calling them about certain fellows, whether certain confidence men 
were coming in were trustworthy ? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirier. What was the name that you gave to this arrange- 
ment? I mean, what was the phrase that you gave, using—what was 
its classification? How do you call this arrangement ? 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t know, just an arrangement. 

Mr. Mitter. Did you ever use the word “license” ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Mitter. Now, were there some girls that you knew that went 
to Baltimore and operated under this arrangement ? 

Mr. Jackson. No—Juanita, she went down there; she was a girl I 
knew. I don’t recall the girl that was on the case with her. 

Mr. Mirter. Well, did there come a time when you were working 
in Baltimore and you got arrested by a traffic officer? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirtrer. That arrest stuck; is that correct? 

Mr. Jackson. I didn’t understand what you said. 

Mr. Mirter. I say, in that case you were arrested and that arrest 
stuck ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirter. And, as a result of that, did you go with your lawyer 
from Cleveland and report this arrangement to the prosecutor, Mr. 
Anselm Sodaro? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; I did. After that Mr. Sherry refused to do 
anything. 
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Mr. Miruer. In other words, Mr. Sherry, the detective, refused to 
continue the arrangement ? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, as I understand it, you had this ar- 
rangement, umbrella or license, as you called it, with Bucher and 
Sherry, officers in Baltimore, and it worked out all right. But you 
got arrested and you felt that this protection should have also pro- 
tected you from arrests; is that it? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. And so when it didn’t protect you from the 
arrest, it was a confidence matter that you got arrested on, then you 
went back to Cleveland, got your lawyer, and then you and your lawyer 
came back to Baltimore and told the whole story ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. That isn’t just the way it happened. 

I asked Mr. Sherry to be charged with what I actually did. 

Mr. Mirter. What had you been charged with ? : 

Mr. Jackson. I was charged with robbery. 

Mr. Mirier. Sometimes a victim says he was robbed ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; and I only asked him to have me charged right. 
But he wasn’t willing to do anything on his part of the agreement. 

Chairman Kerauver. We will stand in recess until 15 minutes 
before 2. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the hearing was recessed to reconvene 
at 1:45 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Keravuver. The hearing will come to order. 

Before we start, we are glad to have Mr, Sidney Davis, who was 
counsel for our Antimonopoly Committee, visiting us from over in 
New York, here today. 


TESTIMONY OF OAKEY JACKSON—Resumed 


Mr. Mitter What isthe name of your wife? 

Mr. Jackson. Rosalie. 

Mr. Mirter. What was her maiden name? 

Mr. Jackson. Schley. 

Mr. Miruer. Are you aware of her making restitution to a woman 
by the name of Mrs. De Nave, here in New Jersey ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, 1 don’t remember the name; I know she is making 
restitution. 

Mr. Mrrter. I see. 

Now, did some girls that you know work in Baltimore? 

Mr. Jackson. I started that Juanita and the girl that was with 
her, I don’t remember her name. 

Mr. Mrrier. And Pauline Mitchell ? 

Mr. Jackson. Who? 

Mr. Mirier. Pauline Mitchell. 

Mr. Jackson. I wouldn’t know anything about Pauline Mitchell. 

Mr. Mrrier. Pauline White? 

Mr. Jackson. Pauline White? 

Mr. Mirter. Yes. 
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Mr. Jackson. Pauline White was a native of Baltimore, she lived 
there, she never—Pauline Mitchell was my former wife. 

Mr. Mituer. I see. 

Have you worked with girls or had girls working for you ? 

Mr. Jackson. No. 

Mr. Mirier. You worked yourself? 

(No response ; Mr. Jackson nodded head.) 

Mr. Mitier. Do you know a man by the name of Charles Burnett ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Miriter. Where does Charles Burnett come from ? 

Mr. Jackson. I knew him in Cleveland. 

Mr. Mirter. Does he own property, to the best of your knowledge, 
in Cleveland ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think him and his wife did own a place, but I 
understand they lost it. 

Mr. Mirirer. Now, who was the man who was arrested with you in 
Baltimore ? 

Mr. Jackson. Charles Burnett. 

Mr. Mirier. And do you know that he has been out on the west 
coast recently ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. No, I didn’t know. I know he has been out of Cleve- 
land for a year or two. 

Mr. Mirierx. Have you heard that he and his girl are among the 
biggest operators in the country right now ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, I haven’t. 

Mr. Mrrter. I see. 

Now, you know a man by the name of Craig DeVoe? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Mitrier. He comes from where ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. I knew him in Cleveland. 

Mr. Mitter. And eventually did he go to New York ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. Did you visit him in New York? 

Mr. Jackson. On one occasion. 

Mr. Mirtter. To the best of your knowledge, was he involved as a 
confidence man ? 

Mr. Jackson. No. 

Mr. Mir ter. But he had girls working for him ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I heard that, but that’s just hearsay, I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Mitter. When you visited his apartment in New York—let’s 
put it this way: You did visit his apartment in New York? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Mrirter. And did zn see a girl go through the apartment? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Mirter. Will you tell us what your observation, your comment, 
was to Craig DeVoe after you saw this girl ? 
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Mr. Jackson. Well, the girl was pretty young, and I asked him if 
he was raiding the kindergarten. 

Mr. Mrrtxr. If he was doing what? 

Mr. Jackson. If he was raiding the kindergarten. 

Chairman Keravver. Opening a kindergarten ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. Opening a kindergarten ? 

Chairman Keravver. Raiding a kindergarten. 

Mr. Mirtter. I see; raiding a kindergarten. 

Now, in connection with the Baltimore matter, what was one of the 
services that was offered to you by the detectives with respect to your 
picture, or pictures of anyone who came into Baltimore? 

a Jackson. Well, they told me they would take my picture out of 
the files. 

Mr. Mirter. In other words, if you came to Baltimore to work, your 
picture would be withdrawn, so that the victim could not possibly come 
there and identify you? 

Mr. JACKSON. That's right. 

Mr. Mirter. I have no other questions. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, Mr. Jackson, is Cleveland kind of a 
center for these confidence people who are operating ? 

Mr. Jackson. I wouldn’t say so. There is practically none there 
now. 

Chairman Keravver. I mean, in years past ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, there were some did live there; yes. But these 
fellows you have reference to, as far as Harvey and Joe Savage and 
Craig is concerned, I never knew them at all as confidence men. 

Mr. Mirter. But you have heard that they have been involved in 
confidence ? 

Mr. Jackson. I have heard, yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. Did you use girls in your operation ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. No. 

Chairman Keravver. How did you operate ? 

Mr. Jackson. Me and some other fellow. 

Chairman Kerauver. You used men ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. Were your victims men or women, or who 
would they be? 

Mr. Jackson. Very seldom a woman, mostly men. 

Chairman Keravuver. Would you use generally the same methods 
as have been described here ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Chairman Keravver. Money found, and then they go to see the boss 
about it ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. ; 

Chairman Keravver. Is that the standard operation among con- 
fidence people ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, it is, as far as I know. 
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Chairman Keravuver. How long have you been in this game al- 

together ¢ 

r. JACKSON. Since 1927, but I was inactive from 1937 until the case 
happened in Baltimore. Then I never fooled around with it any more 
until just a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Mirier. A few weeksago. You are referring to the Pittsburgh 
case ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. Did you use some girls in your operation ? 

Mr. Jackson. No. 

Mr. Mitter. Do you know Zola May Reed ? 

Mr. Jackson. No. 

Mr. Mirter. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Keravuver. Congressman Canfield ? 

Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Jackson, you are completely at ease testifying 
before this committee today, are younot? You are completely at ease ; 
do you understand what I mean ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Canrreip. At ease? 

You are completely at ease, are you not? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Canrretp. Have you appeared before any other congressional 
committees at any time? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Canrretp. And you keep a scrapbook ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Canrretp. You keep a scrapbook ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, just an ordinary scrapbook. 

Mr. Canrtevp. You testified a few minutes ago that you kept a 
scrapbook ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, I said that. 

Mr. Canrtetp. How long have you been keeping that scrapbook ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Oh, for quite some years. 

Mr. Canrrevp. All these years that you have been engaged in the 
so-called confidence games ? 

Mr. Jackson. The'scrapbook isn’t confined to that. 

Mr. Canrretp. No, but it’s a part of it, isn’t it? 

Mr. Jackson. I do have the Baltimore case in there, that’s about all. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Why do you keep a scrapbook? Why do you place 
therein the history of these confidence cases, and so forth ? 

Mr. Jackson. As I said, that’s the only one I have, the Baltimore 
case, and I keep that to remind me of what I feel the unjust deed I 
was about to get down there. 

Mr. Canrrecp. The unjust what? 

Mr. Jackson. The unjust deed. 

Mr. Canrietp. The unjust deed that was to be perpetrated on you? 

Mr. Jackson. Right. Unjust deed. 
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Chairman Keravuver. Unjust deal. 

Mr. Canrretp. Unjust deal ? 

Mr. Jackson. Unjust deed or deal. 

Mr. CanrteLp. But there was that scrapbook that contained the 
history of the unjust deals that you were a part of; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Canrtevp. It works both ways. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, 1 wasa part of it, sure. 

Mr. Canrtevp. I think that some reference was made here by the 
counsel of this committee to your being called the dean of con men. 
But you said in effect that that just wasn’t so. 

Have you ever been called the dean of con men in the Cleveland area 
or elsewhere? Do you know what the word dean means? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Canrretp. What would you say that meant ? 

Mr. Jackson. Somewhat of a master. 

Mr. Canrretp. Well, are you that ? 

Mr. Jackson. No,sir. 

Mr: CanrieLp. You are pretty good, though, aren’t you? 

Mr. Jackson. I wouldn’t say so. I have never been involved in a 
$2,000 throw in my life. According to what I read in the paper, it’s 
been as high as eighteen thousand. 

Mr. Canrrevp. In other words, you call a $2,000 swindle a little 
swindle ? 

Mr. Jackson. I say, I haven’t been involved in a $2,000 swindle. 

Mr. Canrretp. Well, how far would you go? 

Mr. Jackson. $750, of which I was convicted in Washington. 

Mr. Canrrevp. That’s your top? But that’s perfectly all right 
in your appraisal of a swindle, whereas an $18,000 swindle is a bad one? 

Mr. Jackson. No, I don’t say any of this is all right; none of this is 
all right. 

Mr. Canrietp. You feel that none of it is all right? 

Chairman Kerauver. Allright. Mr. Mitler? 

Mr. Canrretp. One other question, Mr. Chairman, Senator. 

Would you say, Mr. Jackson, that any of these men that have been 
employed in this business through you have been involved in narcotics 
in any way? 

Mr. Jackson. Through me? I don’t know of anybody involved 
through me. 

Mr. Canrievp. Well, in this racket; in this racket. 

Mr. Jackson. Through the con men I have known, came in contact 
with, I don’t know of any that I can say that had participated in 
narcotics, the use of narcotics. 

Mr. Canrietp. Now, Passaic, N. J., that happens to be a city that I 
know a lot about, it has been mentioned in these hearings. Did you 
or your wife have anything to do with any of these con activities in 
nearby Passaic? Passaic is near Newark, where we are today. 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir; no, sir. 
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Mr. Canrieitp. Do you know that your wife Rosalie is wanted in 
Passaic, N. J., for false pretenses ? 

Mr. Jackson. I know all about that, sir. No, sir, she isn’t wanted 
there. She has never been to Passaic in her life. That was one of 
Mr. Sherry’s tricks to scare her from the Baltimore trial. She sub- 
mitted in Baltimore, willing to pay her own fare back to Passaic, but 

you see, the minute me found out this was a frame, to scare her from 
ing a witness in Baltimore, I have heard no more of it. She has 
never been to Passaic in her life. 

Mr. CanrFievp. She has never been in Passaic in her life? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Chairman Kerauver. How large is this hotel that you own and 
operate in Cleveland ? 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t know; I don’t own it. I’m paying on it 
about 6 years. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, how large is it? 

Mr. Jackson. It was 37 rooms. I lost some rooms cutting it up; 
there’s about 33 rooms. 

Mr. Mirter. Mr. Jackson, you have heard it said that you gave 
instructions and sort of operated a school for confidence men at your 
establishment, you have heard that said, haven’t you ? 

Mr. Jackson. I haven’t heard it; not just in those words. I heard 
something about it being in a Baltimore paper about me being a king 
here or something like that. 

Mr. Mrrier. You have heard people say you did considerable in- 
structing in your establishment, they called it, some school ? 

Mr. Jackson. As I said, the only way I gathered that, was from the 
Baltimore papers, that’s the only time that that came from that case. 

Mr. Mitter. Did you know that Harvey Caldwell was a drug addict? 

Mr. Jackson. No; I most certainly didn’t. 

Mr. MitiEr. Thank you. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Keravver. I believe that’s all, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. Are you through with me now, Mr. Mitler? 

Chairman Keravver. I think so, but I think you had better stay 
around until about 3:30, and check with Mr. Mitler before you leave. 

We will insert the police record of Oakey Jackson at this point in 
the record as exhibit No. 6. 
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(The record was marked “Exhibit No. 6,” and reads as follows :) 


Exuisit No. 6 
DEPARTMENT OF POLICE—CLEVELAND, OHIO 
SCIENTIFIC IDENTIFICATION BUREAU 


February 11, 1955 
The following is a transcript of the record, as far as known, including the 
most recently reported data, as shown in the files of this bureau, concerning: 


Name Oakey Jackson, alias, Jas Robinson-Wesley Allen. Cleveland No. 86208, 
36532; F. B. I. 158310. 


Compiled by Marjorie Cohen 





Contributor Name and number 


Aug. 18,1921 | Assault and bat- 
tery. 








Baltimore, Md 


Maryland State Peniten- |.............-...--- DOGG. 0 Bicctccesciensencinss 3 years. 

tiary. 
NN TO ns ao 5 te ee Re Aug. 12,1925 | Assault and rob- 
Maryland State Peniten- |...............-.... Sept. 18,1925 |....._- ia gh a 2 years. 

tiary. 
Philadelphia, Pa__.........- one, eeteen. Day 1218 | PPS. si 

0. 81283. 
Baltimore, Md____._.-..-.-. Ou. BI acl ih May 25,1928 | Flimflam__._.____- $50 and convicted. 
IE Ed ook a vurew aegintanbins shaunecaeete Apr. 7,1929 | Dis. person...._-_- $100 , a 90 days, 
paid. 
CRN TR ccc colckssiiad ne Jackson, No. mae Confidence game-_ 
1838 1 
Miwdie, WFiakk elk = Tote. No.| Feb. 28, 1930 ~— pocketbook 
ropper. 

Police department, Cleve- osker Jackson..__| Oct. 13,1930 | Inv. suspended | Released. 

land, Ohio. conviction. 
Washington, D. C._..._.__- No. 37796... .....<.- Jan. 12,1931 | Larceny-._.-....--- 
Asylum and jail, Washing- | No. 7565-31_.__...- Jan. 14,1931 Grand. larceny 

ton, D. C. held to criminal 

court. 

Penns Grove, N. J__...----. No. 922G.....-...- Sept. 8, 1930 | Swindling.__.-_-_.- 


District of Columbia Re- 


Oakey Jackson, 
formatory, Lorton, Va. 


Mar. 4,1931 | Grand larceny__--| 5 years. 
No. 2584. 


BOR oan as oe ce eteall DIG, SF Wi ce Apr. 16,1932 | Wanted; escape ...- 
Besttie. Week. : cs! i 4 | SERRE June 3,1932 | Dis. person_____-_- 90 days. 
Monroe, La. ..<- 3.72154... von Allen, No. | Jan. 17,1934 | SP_....-.....--.-- 
Ut. Louis, Mo.:........ i... oakey Jackson, Feb. 23, 1934 | Confidence man_- 
° 
Pe GEG Qa 65. oben wae Allen, DOs Fee 5 I eiteekne esas 
0 


Police Department, Cleve- 


Oakey Takia. ms 
land, Ohio. 


Mar. 30, 1949 | Driving while 
intoxicated. 


$100 and convicted. 


Wises sock nws.tawkalca wad il aes oe eee Oct. 13,1949 | Grand larceny ....| TOT, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; 
Police Depart- 
ment, Oct. 13, 
1949. 
DIOS conc ana unetande eee June 20,1950 | Suspicious person | Nolled. 
SOR is hii ccacnckct eas ose Mar. 28, 1951 | Suspicious person 0. 
general prin- 
ciple. 
Police Department, Balti- | No. 17253_.......-- July 18,1951 | Investigation as- 
more, Md. sault and rob- 
Police Department, Cleve- | Oakey Jackson....| Aug. 19, 1952 | Investigation --..-.. Released on waiv- 
land, Ohio er; Aug. 20, 1952. 
“— ce oe artment, San- | No. 3015..........-| Dee. 7, 1954 | Suspicious person - 
usky, Ohio. 
— Department, Alton, | Nos. 7985, 22834...| May 3, 1955 | Investigation-....-- Phe to leave 
; city. 
Police Department, Cleve- | Oakey Jackson....| June 18, 1956 | Investigation, 
land, Ohio. 


concealed weap- 
on, discharging 
firearm. 
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Chairman Keravver. Who is the next witness, Mr. Mitler? 

Mr. Mitier. “Ann Wood.” 

Chairman Keravver. “Ann Wood” is our next witness. 

Wait just 1 minute. Mr. Mitler tells me that for some Eee reason 
“Miss Wood” is not to be photographed while she is testifying. 

Come around, “Miss Wood.” 

The reason is that “Miss Wood” is being, or has been, rehabilitated 
and we don’t want to hurt her in her position. 

“Miss Wood,” will you raise your right hand? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give will be the whole 
truth, so help you God ¢ 

“Miss Woon.” I do. 


TESTIMONY OF “MISS ANN WOOD” 


Chairman Kzeravuver. Now, “Miss Wood,” just sit down and don’t 
a nervous, and answer the questions. Move close to the microphone, 
please. 

Mr. Mir.er. Now, we are going to use a name that you used, “Ann 
Wood,” for the purpose of the testimony. 

That is a name that you did use? 

“Miss Woon.” Yes; it is. 

Mr. Mrrier. Would you come real close to the microphone? 

How old are you right now ¢ 

“Miss Woop.” Twenty. 

Mr. Miter. How old were you at the time you were in the con- 
fidence business ? 

“Miss Woop.” Seventeen. 

Mr. Mirter. Now, you come from New York City? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes, I do. 

Mr. Mirter. And I am going to start to tell the background, the 
story of your situation, but we are going to come to the point where we 
are going to pull it together and give it some constructive meaning. 

Now, when you were 16, did you start to meet some people in the 
neighborhood up in the Bronx ? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes, I did. 

Mr. Mitter. Now, where did these people used to hang around? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, they hung around a poolroom, not too far 
from where I lived, and maybe neighborhood candy stores. 

Mr. Mirter. Did you meet a boy up there, go around with a boy 
up there by the name of Seymour? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes, I did. 

Mr. Mirtuer. Now, can you tell us the first occasion when he intro- 
duced you, or when you sought the use of narcotics? é 

“Miss Woop.” Well, I think it was about the second time I went 
out with him. 

Mr. Mitter. Would you talk a little louder? 

“Miss Woop.” It was about the second time that I went out with 
him. 

Mr. Mirier. Would you tell us the circumstances ? 

“Miss Woon.” We had gone out on a date, and we went downtown, 
came home, and we took a walk. Up in the Bronx they have quite a 
few parks, and as we were walking, he lit up a cigarette, and it just 
didn’t smell like a cigarette, and I asked him what it was and he said, 
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“Oh, you know, it’s pot.” That was my first introduction to what 
“not” was. 


Mr. Mirier. Did this man Seymour, this boy Seymour, use pot and 
other narcotics ? 

“Miss Woon.” I don’t know about other narcotics. 

Chairman Keravuver. Excuse me. Pot, p-o-t, is that what you 
call it? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes; marihuana. 

Mr. Mirter. Now tell me, were any other kids of the neighborhood 
using reefers or marihuana ? 

““Miss Woop.” Oh, yes, most of my crowd. 

Mr. Mirter. And what were their age groups, Ann? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, we were all high-school students, a few of the 
boys were out of high school, they were waiting for the Army, or they 
were waiting to get jobs, very few of us worked. I don’t think any 
of us really had a steady job. 

Mr. Mirier. Had you finished high school or had you just dropped 
out of school ? 

“Miss Woop.” I was still in at this particular time. 

Mr. Mirter. Now, tell me, in the group you were with, what did they 
used to do around Christmastime with respect to the department 
stores ! 

“Miss Woop.” Well, we all got together in a crowd and we went 
and we got jobs in the different department stores, and it was all for 
the purpose of underringing the registers and stealing charge plates, 
and particularly, the Christmas that I was involved in them, there 
were 14 of us, in Macy’s and Gimbel’s, the 2 department stores. 

oe caught one, one of the boys, and he quit, rather than they press 
charges. 


But the rest of us went on working right in there. 

Mr. Mirter. I see. 

Just turning back to the use of narcotics, did you ever try drugs? 

Chairman Keravver. Well, let’s get this straight. I didn’t under- 
stand what she did in this Christmastime, taking charge plates. 

“Miss Woop.” We went to work in different department stores, sir, 
as sales help, part-time. It was after school hours, and I know I had 
working papers at the time, and it was part-time sales help. But 
while we were there, rather than ringing up a cash sale as $4, you would 
ring it up as $1.98, or the cheapest item in your department, pocket the 
rest of the money, and instead of giving the person the slip, tell them, 
“Oh, your slip is in your bag, I am sorry, we are rushed, its Christmas- 
time.” And as far as the charge plates were concerned, a lot of women 
are not cautious. When they hand a salesgirl the charge plate, they 
don’t make sure that you put it back in the case and return it to them. 
They are rushed. 

So, if you get a charge plate that belongs to someone, anyone, it’s 
very easy to find out if it’s a Macy’s plate, the little filing on Blooming- 
dale’s is, to refile a notch, go to a different store, and shop up to $30. 
They don’t call upstairs and check whether you actually have an ac- 
count or not. 

So, if you go to a department store and buy something for $28 or 
$26 at one counter, and on up to another counter, you are going to end 
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up defrauding the store out of thousands of dollars, and this is just 
one particular person. 

Now, if there are a bunch of people doing it, you know the stores 
are out fortunes. And then you return the merchandise to a differ- 
ent store. If you go to a store in New Rochelle you return it to New 
York. They give you cash: “I bought it here, the tickets are on it.” 

The people whose plates, they don’t know who’s bought it, they 
just pay. And it was one of the things that I did. 

Mr. Mrirter. Now, did you ever use narcotics, yourself ? 

“Miss Woop.” I have smoked marihuana. 

Mr. Miter. After a time of going with Seymour, did he persuade 
you to enter into some other activity ? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. What did he persuade you to do? 

“Miss Woop.” I was—— 

Chairman Keravver. Let’s don’t get into that. 

Mr. Mirtrer. All right. 

You went around with Seymour, and he encouraged you to—you 
were leading an extremely unwholesome life with him; is that correct? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, more or less. 

Mr. Miter. Now, did there come a time when you were living in 
mid-Manhattan and through another girl you met Craig DeVoe? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes; I did. 

Mr. Mirirr. Could you tell us the circumstances under which you 
met Craig DeVoe? 

“Miss Woop.” I met Craig DeVoe one night in a bar, I was with 
another girl, she was a call girl, I guess you would say, and she intro- 
duced me. 

Mr. Mirter. At that time you were going with Seymour? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirtrr. And what did Craig tell you? 

“Miss Woop.” Excuse me? 

Mr. Mirter. Did Craig encourage you to leave Seymour and come 
with him? 

“Miss Woop.” I did; I don’t know whether I was encouraged. I 
wasn’t particularly in‘a good state. 

Mr. Mirter. Well, tell us, where did you go to live after you got to 
meet Craig ? 

“Miss Woop.” I began to live with him. 

Mr. Mitter. Where? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, at first I was living in an apartment with this 
other girl who introduced us, on 108th Street in New York. And then 
after a while I moved in with him at 163d Street, also New York. 

Mr. Mittrr. All right. 

Was the name of the place you met him at called Snookie’s? 

“Miss Woon.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. On West 46th Street ? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Mittrr. Now, after going around with Craig for a while, did 
there come a time when he introduced you to the confidence game ? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. Would you tell us the circumstances under which he 
taught you the confidence game ? 
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“Miss Woop.” Well, the first half of the confidence game I learned 
from a piece of paper that he gave to me, and I learned it word for 
word. I memorized it and I practiced it, I did it in the mirror, I did it 
by him, until I knew it backward, forward, any possible answers that 
would have been given-to me, questions - to me by victims. I was 
told—the answers that came out, whether they were good or they 
were bad. , 

And the second part I learned after working the first part for a while. 

Mr. Mirter. Would he sometimes get you up in the night and ask 
you for the story ? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirirr. Tell us about that. 

“Miss Woop.” Oh, there would be times when he would come in late 
and I would be home, and he would say, “Hey, Bobbie you’re going 
to work such-and-such. Now, tell me the story.” And this woul 
go on endlessly. 

Mr. Miruer. He was drilling relentlessly into you the story you were 
to tell the victim ? 

“Miss Woop.” Oh, yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. Did he have it written out, typed out, for you 
to learn ? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, the first time I saw the story, it was written 
on stationery and it was in somebody’s handwriting, I don’t know 
whose. And that copy burnt up. I mean, it was left, just left around 
and it got burned up. 

So the second copy that I made, from what I did remember of it, he 
filled in. So I actually had my own copy from then. 

And there were a few changes from the one that I had originally 
learned from. 

Mr. Mirtrr. Now, at the time you were living at 163d Street? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. And who else was living at that address, 509 West 
163d Street ? 

“Miss Woop.” Just Craig and I. 

Mr. Mirier. Did there come a time when you moved in with a lot 
of other confidence people ? 

“Miss Woop.” You mean, into the same apartment? 

Mr. Mirter. Or did you visit there? 

“Miss Woon.” I visited. 

Mr. Mirier. Where was that place? 

“Miss Woop.” Well—— 

Mr. Mirver. Well, it was a Manhattan address; is that correct ? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirirr. And who were some of the other confidence people 
that you met during that time? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, at that time I met a man called Wesley. 

Mr. Mrirter. Wesley Godwin? 

“Miss Woop” Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. Now deceased ? 

“Miss Woop” Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. And who was his girl? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, his wife. Her real name was Pam. I don’t know 
her real name, or whether it was her real name, and I was originally 
picked up with her. 
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Mr. Mirter. In other words, her name was Ann Bruno when you 
were picked up with her? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. And do you know where Wesley Godwin came from? 

“Miss Woop.” No, I don’t. 

Mr. Mirier. Did you meet a man by the name of Joe Savage? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes, I met Joe. 

Mr. Mrrier. Who was he? 

“Miss Woop.” One of Craig’s friends. 

Mr. Mirter. In any event, after you had received your instruction, 
would you tell us who you went with and where you started to work in 
the confidence game ? 

“Miss Woop.” The first time I ever went ? 

Mr. Mirtuer. Yes. 

“Miss Woop.” I went with a girl named Sybil Howard. She was 
also one of Craig’s girls, but at the time I met him she was in jail, in 
Omaha, she had been picked up there. 

When she came out on bail, she and I went to work, and the first place 
we went was Providence, Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Mitier. Did Craig go with you or did he just send you up there? 

“Miss Woop.” He sent us both up there. 

Mr. Mrrter. I see. And then, what happened in Providence? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, she had ice water in her shoes, and nothing 
happened up there, actually. 

Mr. Mirter. Where did you go next? 

What do you mean by “ice water”? She was frightened ? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes; she was out on bail. 

Mr. Mrrier. From what community was she out on bail from? 

“Miss Woop.” From Omaha. 

Mr. Mirirr. I see. She eventually went to prison in Nebraska ? 

“Miss Woop.” Oh, yes. 

Mr. Mirirr. And where did you go after you made your efforts in 
Providence? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, she left me there. 

Mr. Mrruer. Yes. 

“Miss Woop.” And she came back to New York. 

Mr. Mittrr. Did you go to Boston ? 

“Miss Woop.” I have gone to Boston; yes. 

Mr. Mitter. Did you wear a wig when you worked in Boston? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. All right. Tell us what happened, the incident that 
happened in Boston. 

“Miss Woop.” I was speaking to a victim in Commons; they have a 
park there, and a police officer spotted us. He was a plainclothesman, 
he spotted us and he came over at first and said to the woman, “Are 
these ladies annoying you?” And I said, “No.” The woman said, 
“No,” and as he walked away, he kept listening to our conversation. So 
TI left the woman there—I mean, I tried to be as cool and frank with 
her as possible, so I left her there and I had to run up one side of 
a stairway out of it, because I think he knew what I was doing. And 
he followed me. I ended up in a subway and I went to the Milk Street 
Station, not far from where I got in the subway, and they were still— 
he was still following me. 
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In the meantime, I had taken off my wig, I had let down my own 
hair, taken the coat off, and I got back to the hotel and out of there, 
somehow. 

Mr. Mitier. What was the purpose of wearing a wig ? 

“Miss Woop.” To yr ea myself. 


Mr. Mittrr. Now, what places, generally, did you work in; where 
did you go? 

“Miss Woop.” Oh, I have been to New York, places in New York 
and New Jersey, I have been down south to Tennessee. 

Mr. Mrrier. What happened in Tennessee? 

“Miss Woop.” Oh, we had a very likely prospective woman, but she 
didn’t particularly care for my partner. So she still thought I was 
on the level, and after my partner had left, she opened up this—she 
said, “Well, this girl, I don’t know how she knows it,” but she opened 
up her bag and in there she had a jewel box, and in it were some beauti- 
ful jewels. She had a sapphire ring and a broach and something or 
other. She looked like she had never bought a new coat in 20 years. 

And she was showing me all of these jewels, and said, “This girl 
must have followed me when I went in Godby’s.” She still trusted 
me to the very end, and had I had time, I probably could have gone 
to her home and gotten them. 

Mr. Mirier. You were successful in quite a few places; is that 
right ? 

Miss Woon.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. About how many times? 

“Miss Woop.” Ten. 

Mr. Mirter. How much money did you make during the period of 
time you operated, approximately ? 

“Miss Woop.” My half? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

“Miss Woon.” $20,000, $30,000, I don’t know. 

Mr. Mitter. I see. ; 

Now, does that represent everything you took in, or was that the 
amount that you kept? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, that was half. 

Mr. Mirtrr. All right. 

Now, when you did score, what did you do with the proceeds? 
Take, for example, the matter in Jersey City. What did you do with 
your half there ? : 

“Miss Woon.” Oh, well, I gavemyhalftoCraig,  —— 

Mr. Mrrrer. Would you tell us briefly about the situation in Jersey 
City? 

Miss Woop.” You mean what happened ? 

Mr. Mitter. What happened? g 

“Miss Woon.” Well, I originally started out going to Newark, with 
my partner, in the morning. And when we got to Newark, I noticed 
this plainclothes detective had followed us all up and down the street. 
Wherever I stopped to talk to somebody, he was there, and about 
three blocks later he was there, without his hat and without his glasses 
and without his newspaper, and there was only one thing T remember, 
was the color of his socks, because they were livid. 

We eventually ended up by going to Jersey City, because he was 
following us. 
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When I got to Jersey City, we went into this 5- and 10-cent store, 
and a woman was sitting at the counter eating ice cream, and I went 


over, sat next to her, and started the conversation, and we played 
the game. 


Mr. Mirter. All right. 


Now, what eventually happened? We have heard what the game 
is. Would you tell us what happened after you persuaded her to go 
along with you? 

“Miss Woop.” I went home with her, and she brought out all of her 
bankbooks and she had some money in the house. After I got her 
bankbooks, I helped her right there in the house. In fact, I made it 
out. She only signed the bank receipt, and I phoned both banks—she 
had two banks. One was closed, and the other one said that they 
were going to be open until six, but it was in New York. 

So I took her out of her home, with the bankbook and the slip, the 
withdrawal slip, and I took her to New York by cab, and we went 
to the bank and she got her money out. I took it, and took her back 
to New Jersey, and after we got there, that was it. 

Mr. Mirier. And the amount that you got was how much? 

“Miss Woop.” $18,000. 


Mr. Mirter. Now, what happened to the $18,000? How was that 
divided ? 
“Miss Woop.” Well, my partner got half and I took half. 


Mr. Mirier. Your partner is the girl who was here today and has 
testified ? 


“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Mrrier. And then you turned your half, one-half, over to 
Craig DeVoe? 

“Miss Woop.” Oh, yes. 

Mr. Mirier. Now, did you score, or were you successful, in the 
Bronx, N. Y. 

“Miss Woop.” No; not in the Bronx. 

Mr. Mirter. In Brooklyn? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes; I was successful in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Mirier. How much did you get in Brooklyn? 

“Miss Woop.” $4,000. - 

Mr. Mirter. And who were you working with in Brooklyn? Do 
you recall ? 

“Miss Woop.” In Brooklyn 

Mr. Mitter. Well, tell me about—would you tell the subcommittee 


about the situation where you went to the District of Columbia; 
Washington, D. C.? 


“Miss Woop.” Well, I 


Mr. Mirter. The beginning of it; how was it arranged and who 
was involved ? 


“Miss Woop.” One morning Craig was speaking on the phone to 
one of his friends, and 

Mr. Mitier. Who was that friend? 

“Miss Woon.” Harvey. 

Mr. Mirtter. Is that the man who was known as Boss Harvey Cald- 
well? 
“Miss Woop.” Yes. 


Mr. Mitter. All right. Now, would you tell us what happened in 
the conversation, what was the outcome? 
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Chairman Krerauver. Where was Mr. Caldwell; was he in Cleve- 
land, Ohio? 

“Miss Woon.” At the time; yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. And Craig was talking with him in Cleve- 
land about sending you to Washington ? 

“Miss Woop.” No. About his working, a girl of his and myself, 
working together. 

Chairman Kerauver. In Washington ? 

“Miss Woop.” No; nowhere in particular, just working together. I 
believe that he, Harvey, had the impression that we would work in New 
York, but Craig decided that we should work in Washington, because 
I couldn’t work in New York; it was a little hot for me. 

So that morning I met this gir! at the airport, supposedly to bring 
her home, and instead we both boarded a plane and went to Wash- 
ington and played our game, and we both came back to New York. 

She was on the plane before me, I coudn’t get on the plane that she 
did. 

Mr. Mirtrr. You took how much in Washington ? 

“Miss Woop.” $5,000. 

Mr. Mirtrr. I see. : 

In other words, you went into a store in Washington, and you found 
another victim ? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. Excuse me for interrupting. You came back to New 
York, and then what happened ? 

“Miss Wood.” Well, we came back to New York, and she went on 
home to Cleveland after that, next thing I knew. 

Mr. Mirier. Did there come a time when you were arrested with 
another girl ? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes; I was arrested with someone. 

Mr. Mirier. Now, just to hit the highlights—— 

Chairman Krrauver. Now, “Miss Wood,” may I ask you, do these 
women usually have the money in banks, and you have to get it out of 
the bank, or do they have money put away at home in some way, and 
you get that money, too ? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, as much as they have got, jewelry, money ; some 
people I imagine would take bonds, anything that can be turned into 
cash. I mean, if a woman is wearing a ring, earrings, or a very good 
watch, you will ask her to show that for collateral, and if she has money 
in the house, you take that, too, as much as you can get. Safety deposit 
boxes—any where. 

Chairman Keravver. And you always turned everything over you 
get to your boss man ? 

“Miss Woop.” He wasn’t my boss man. 

Chairman Keravuver. I mean, anyway, your associate, the man you 
are working for ¢ 

“Miss Woop.” I did; yes. 

Chairman Krrauver. What would happen if you didn’t? 

“Miss Woon.” I don’t know. It never entered my mind not to. 

Chairman Kerauver. And did you get a percentage, or did he just 
pay you 

“Miss Woop.” It wasn’t a business deal. It was something com- 
pletely unattached to business, it wasn’t a business proposition. 

I was living with the man, I cared about the man; that was it. 
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Chairman Keravver. Just because you liked him, he treated you 
good, bought you things? 

“Miss Woop.” I imagine so. 

Mr. Mirter. And you were 17 at this time of this occurring ! 

“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. Now, when you went out each day, out of the city of 
New York, were you supposed to phone in at a certain hour? 

“Miss Woop.” Oh, yes. 

Mr. Mirier. Would you explain why that was done and how that 
was done? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, if I went out of town to work, I was to call 
about 3 o’clock, closing time for the banks; you usually stopped work- 
ing at 2 unless, of course, you made money, and no later than 4 o’clock. 
Because, if I were out of town and I didn’t phone in, the first thing 
would be they would find out whether I was busted or not—in jail, 
arrested. 

Mr. Mirter. Did you always use real money when you phoned in, 
or did you use something else? 

“Miss Woop.” Slugs. 

Mr. Mrirter. I see. 

Now, after you were arrested, you were released on bail; is that cor- 
rect ? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Mrrier. And then was an arrangement made, a communication 
made, where you were to go? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, I went to work in Cleveland. 

Mr. Mirter. Tell us how you happened to go to work in Cleveland. 

“Miss Woop.” Well, Craig told me that should go to work in 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Mir ter. He told you to go out there and work; is that right? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Mrrier. And who did you meet there when you went out there? 

“Miss Woop.” When I was on bail, I met no one out there. 

Mr. Mrrier. Now, weren’t you afraid to be working at the time you 
were out on bail in New York ann 

“Miss Woop.” No; not particularly. 

Mr. Mirter. Why not? 

“Miss Woop.” Because I knew that he would take care of every- 
thing or anything that happened. 

Mr. Mitizr. Who? 

“Miss Woop.” Craig. 

Mr. Mittrr. I see. 

Now, what did you do when you arrived in Cleveland? 

“Miss Woop.” What did I do— ‘ 

Mr. Mirtrr. Well, let’s put it this way: What did you do in con- 
nection with confidence games? 

“Miss Woop.” When I was out there? 

Mr. Mrruzr. Yes. 

“Miss Woop.” Well, I made a score while I was out there. 

Mr. Mitter. Was it in Cleveland ? 

“Miss Woon.” Yes. 

Mr. Mrrier. How much was the amount taken ? 

“Miss Woon.” $3,000. 
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Mr. Mirier. Now, who went out with you to Cleveland?) What 
rir] ? 
. “Miss Woop.” Noone went with me. I meta girl there. 

Mr. Mrrter. Who was she ? 

“Miss Woop.” Her name is Marie; I don’t know her last name. 

Mr. Mirier. And whose girl was she? What man was she identified 
with? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, I know the man she was going with. His name 
was Hill. 

Mr. Miter. Robert Hill? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Mrrier. Where does he come from? 

“Miss Woop.” Cleveland. 

Mr. Mrrter. From your observations of the people you met there, 
where do the majority of these people seem to come from? 

“Miss Woop.” Oh, that I met, they seemed to come from either New 
York or Cleveland or California. 

Mr. Mirter. Now, was there an occasion when you were in Cleve- 
land when Harvey Caldwell went on the stroll with you; went working 
with you? 

“Miss Woop.” That was before I was out on bail; yes. 

Mr. Mrrier. Now, you were walking down the street; what 
happened Q 

‘Miss Woop.” Well, I was with my partner, we were walking down 
the street, we had met early that morning, Harvey and she and I. 

As we walked down the first street, he followed us, and it was very 
unusual to be followed. And as we hit the second block, he called her 
aside and said something to her, and I just stayed behind. And then 
we went a few steps further and she called, she signaled for me to come 
up to where she was, and we both waited. 

In the meantime, Harvey had—this car had stopped with, I believe 
it was a radio car—and they stopped with these two policemen—— 

Mr. Mirter. In any event, you didn’t succeed; he went on the stroll 
with you that day ? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. How many times did you score in Cleveland ? 

“Miss Woop.” Three. 

Mr. Mirtrr. And you told us one of them. Now, what were the 
other amounts ? 

“Miss Woop.” I know one was just a thousand dollars. I am not 
sure what the other was, something around fifteen—seventeen hundred 
dollars. 

Mr. Mirixer. Now, was there an occasion when one of your victims 
was identified with a bank in some fashion ? 

“Miss Woop.” Oh, yes. 

Mr. Mitier. Would you tell us about that ? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, one of the women that I was using, her father 
or her husband had been associated with the bank, and when we went 
into the bank she—they wouldn’t give her cash; they actually took us 
into the bank president’s office and EF met him and I shook hands with 
him, and she did, and she talked to him, and he kept giving her this 
friendly advice: 
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“Now, you know that so-and-so wouldn’t have liked you to do this,” 
and she insisted. And, finally, after 10 minutes I got nervous, so she 
took a cashier’s check. 

After she got the cashier’s check, we went down to the bank that 
was on the opposite corner and got it cashed. 

Mr. Mitter. Do you remember what city this was in ? 

“Miss Woop.” This was in Washington. 

Mr. Mitter. Isee. Are you sure about that? 

“Miss Woop.” I can’t be positive. 

Mr. Mirier. All right. 

Now did you have occasion to meet at any time the witness, Oakey 
Jackson ¢ 

“Miss Woop.” I met Oakey Jackson once. 

Mr. Mirter. Where did you meet him ¢ 

“Miss Woop.” I met him in our apartment in New York. 

Mr. Mirier. And what did you learn—what was his reputation 
amongst confidence people # 

“Miss Woop.” His reputation, that he was an oldtimer. 

Mr. Miruer. Did you ever hear anything about any kind of a place 
of instruction somewhere in the United States # 

“Miss Woop.” No. 

Mr. Mirter. I think you told us that you know Joe Savage. 

Did you ever hear of Undertaker, in Cleveland ? 

“Miss Woop.” I have heard of him, yes. 

Mr. Mirier. Do you know who he is? 

“Miss Woop.” No; I have heard of him. 

Mr. Mirter. Did you ever work with a girl by the name of—have 
you heard of Marian Greenberg ? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Mittxr. Did youever work with her $ 

“Miss Woop.” No. 

Mr. Mirier. And in any event, did there come a time when you pled 
guilty and when you were sentenced in Clinton ? 

“Miss Woop.” Qh, yes. 

Mr. Mrrier. Who retained your attorney during the New York 
case ? ‘ 

“Miss Woop.” Craig got my lawyer for me. 

Mr. Mitter. Was that one of the services that was expected from 
him, to take care of the attorney ? 

“Miss Woop.” I don’t guess it was expected ; he just did. 

Mr. Mrrtxr. I see. 

And who took care of your bail bond ? 

“Miss Woop.” He did; he and his family. 

Mr. Mirter. I see. 

Now, at the present time you are doing a sentence at the Clinton 
Farms, here in New Jersey ? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes, lam. 

Mr. Mirtter. And are you engaged in a program out there where 
you are learning a profession, atrade? What is that trade? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes; I am learning to be a beautician. 

Mr. Mirter. And will there come a time, if you keep up your work, 
that you can get a certificate ? 

“Miss Woop.” Oh, yes; I will get a license before I leave and after 
I have a thousand hours. It is through the State, and it doesn’t 
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have anything to do with the reformatory. It says that I have gone 
to Stevens Beauty School, that I am licensed and have completed m 
course, and a regular State examiner comes. The beauty school is 
fully equipped, just like a beauty-shop school outside. 

r. Mirter. Now, before you went to Clinton, you spent some time 
in a women’s house of detention in New York? 

“Miss Woop.” Oh, yes. 

Mr. Mirier. How much time did you spend there ? 

“Miss Woop.” Oh, about, over a year. 

Mr. Mirter. Now, we want to learn about some constructive or 
useful things that have happened there. 

Was there a time when there were changes in the program, when 
some better improvements were put in, some things that you observed ? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, when I first went to the Suns of detention, it 
was nothing, no place for anybody to be. 

Mr. Mrrier. How old were you then? 

“Miss Woop.” The firsttime? I had just turned 17. 

— Mitter. However, did you tell the authorities that you were 
older? 

“Miss Woon.” Yes, I told them I was 23. 

Mr. Mirter. Did there come a time when they finally learned your 
true age? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. Now, were you segregated with other girls of your 
own age, when they found out you were 17—who did you live with, 
what was the arrangement? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, when I first went there, I didn’t tell them any- 
thing about my age, and, being a second offender, I went upstairs and 
I was in with everybody else who were second offenders. 

After they found out how old I was, at that same time I was put 
in protective custody of the court. So I was segregated, I don’t know 
whether it was because of my age or because the court had ordered it. 

Mr. Mirter. In any event, did you learn anything about the drug 
traffic while you were there? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, while I was there I saw many addicts, I lived 
in the corridors with addicts, I heard them talk all the time, I helped 
them when they were sick, I watched them kick habits, I watched them 
come through, and I watched the reactions when they came in and 
when they went out. 

Mr. Mirier. Well, did you learn anything about the drug business ? 

“Miss Woop.” I learned as much as I could know. I think I could 
go out now and be a junky very easily. 

Mr. Mirter. Well, did you learn how to cut and to cook; was there 
any discussion about that? 

“Miss Woop.” I learned what I would do if I ever got any stuff, 
what kind of stuff it would be, whether it would be good, whether it 
would be cut, how to cook it, how to shoot it, what kind of needles to 
use, what I should do if somebody falls out, what the difference in 
things is, what one thing will do that another thing won't. 


Mr. Mrrier. But, in any event, when they learned your true age, 
you were taken to a different section ? 

“Miss Woop.” I was all by myself. 

Mr. Mirtter. I see. 

Now, you were given assignments in the women’s house of detention ¢ 
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“Miss Woop.” No, not at first. I mean, it was after a while that 
Commissioner Kross brought in a lot of reforms into the house of 
detention, and that is when we started having recreational facilities, 
we started gettiig better food, the girls had to clean up their place, 
they weren’t allowed to just lay around all the time and talk. 

Mr. Mirter. Just one more question about that. Did you learn 
about boosting while you were there, shoplifting ? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, I learned how to boost. I practiced it. They 
laughed; I never learned how to do it well. 

Mr. Mirter. Did there come a time under Commissioner Kross that 
recreational programs were put in? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes, she put in a wonderful recreational program. 
She brought in young girls that were in college to teach us how to 
paint, we had games up on the roof, they brought records; they were 
girls that were pretty close in age to most of the girls that were there. 
And they gave you a lift, you had somebody to talk to, somebody that 
wasn’t attached to the court, and you knew that you could say things 
that other people maybe wouldn’t understand. 

Mr. Mitter. All right; I think I understand. 

Now, going back to the confidence game. Referring to other young 

on in it, do you remember the former wife of Craig DeVoe, Pat 

oe { 

“Miss Woon.” Yes, I knew her. 

Mr. Miter. Now, you visited her one time down in Goochland, Va., 
the women’s institution ? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. Did you learn how old she was when they started her 
in the business ? 

“Miss Woon.” No. 

Mr. Mirier. Well, was shea relatively young girl ? 

“Miss Woop.” I would say she was in her twenties. 

Mr. Mrrter. Did you learn she was 19 when she started ¢ 

“Miss Woop.” No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Mittier. Now, did youever meet Vera Cooper ? 

“Miss Woop.” No. 

Mr. Mirter. I see. 

Just one point. There is one point you made, I think, that is of 
value, about the psychiatric treatment in institutions. 

You think it has value? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes, I think it is something that everybody should 
know about. 

Most people, whether they be young or old; and most of the girls 
at Clinton Farms are young girls, they are younger than I am, they are 
17, 18, they are unhappy, they are miserable, their family lives are 
confused. 

Mr. Mirter. The one point I have is that, do you feel a lack of con- 
fidence if you think the psychiatrist is connected with the institution ? 

“Miss Woop.” You are afraid of him. You are afraid the first thing 
they are going to do is either—if they find something wrong with you, 
or if you think something is wrong with you, then you are automati- 
cally lost. If you’ve got a problem, you are afraid to tell him, 
because you never know, they might send you away to a State hospital, 
or something like that. 

And sometimes your problems are small problems, but yet they have 
built up. 
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Mr. Mirter. I see. Well, thank you. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Kerauver. “Miss Wood,” you are taking a beautician 
course; that’s what you're going to do when you get out? 

“Miss Woop.” Not immediately, I don’t think I will do it imme- 
diately when I get out, but the opportunities are open for me because 
my mother also teaches beauty culture. 

Unairmen Kerauver. Anyway, you are through with the confidence 
game ¢ 

“Miss Woop.” Oh, definitely. There is no future. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Well, you seem to have done all right for a 
while, but 

“Miss Woop.” Things are important only as far as—I mean, it’s 
nice to have beautiful clothes and it’s nice to have a big car and it’s 
— to live in a fast, gay bubble, but it only makes a lot of other people 
unhappy. 

You see, I have a mother and a grandmother. If anybody ever did 
it to them, I would go around with a shotgun, because they worked 
hard all their lives. It doesn’t hurt to work ie athing. I am working 
for something right now, parole. 

It isn’t all that bad, because every step that you make, you have 
accomplished something. 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, the answer I was trying to elicit was 
that I understood you really decided to go a different road now, that 
you were going to—— 

“Miss Woop.” I decided that when I first realized what it was all 
about. You don’t realize when you are young, everything is exciting, 
it was exciting. Yes, I didn’t know any better. 

Chairman Keravver. Did you have a big car to drive? 

“Miss Woop.” My own, no. I got him a big car, he wore nice 
clothes, but that’s all I was interested in, then. 

Chairman Kerauver. What kind of car did you get him? 

“Miss Woop.” A Cadillac, of course. 

Chairman Kerauver. Congressman Canfield, do you want to ask 
any questions of the young lady? 

Mr. Canrietp. “Miss Wood,” you articulate very well. What is 
the extent of your education? 

“Miss Woop.” I had a little over a year in high school to finish 
before I graduated. 

Mr. CanrreLp. Would you say that the use of pot or marihuana 
was very prevalent in your classes when you were in high school? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes. 

Mr. Canrietp. Was the use of it quite prevalent? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, in the crowd I hung around with, I would say 
it was. Everybody would get together. This is something I don’t 
believe you know. 

We had a club at the time, or a clubroom. This particular group 
of my friends, it was a place to go, to play records and dance and talk, 
rather than be on the street corner. This was something that was 
supposed to be good, to keep us off the street. And down there it 
was just a den of iniquity. That’s all it was. 

A smoked pot, they carried on, I mean—you know it sounded very 
wonderful—we were going to have our children off the street. But 
being off the street only meant that we were protected from public eye. 
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Mr. Canrretp. Looking back, you would say it was quite prevalent 
among the boys and girls of your age? 

“Miss Woop.” With the particular people I was with, it was, I 
don’t know, the school was very large. 

Mr. Canrtetp. “Miss Wood.” you | have just paid a tribute to your 
mother and your grandmother. Now, when you were defrauding 
these elderly women, most of them, it appears, were grandmothers and 
mothers and all that. 

Did you ever realize that? Did you ever have that feeling of sor- 
row for some of those folks, I mean, they were giving you and your 
confederates all their life’s savings, did you ever have moments of 
regrets? I mean, while you were committing the fraud ? 

“Miss Woop.” During the actual playing of the game—this is per- 
sonal—to me it was a great stage and I was the star. I was acting. 

Mr. Canrievp. It wasa thrill? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes, I was acting, while I was actually up there doing 
it and saying it. But I can remember ev ery women that I have ever 
taken money from. I can remember the things that she told me about 
her family. 

There is one woman, this one who passed away here in New Jersey 
I dreamed of her at night. I can see that house, I see that kitchen, I 
see her brother’s picture, I remember her telling me about the lamb 
chops and her dog, I can hear all that in my mind. It’s almost ghostly, 
and it’s not a neurosis, it’s just something that you can’t forget, be- 
cause you think, “She’s gone now, I can’t make it up to her by. giving 
her things.” 

Mr. Canrtetp. I think it is important to the studies being made by 
this committee to know, if it can be learned, what motivates a girl to 
enter this kind of business. 

Is it because of infatuation or love; is it because in part of the use 
of dope, the desire of money and Cadillacs and what not? 

You were a master of the art in yesteryear. Now, what’s your 
thought on that ? ; 

“Miss Woop.” I wouldn’t say I was a master of the art. 

Mr. Canrietp. Well, leave that out, you go ahead. What motivates 
rem ? 


“ — Woop.” W ell, I can only speak for myself. I know why I 
id it 

I thought I was in love with a person. But I was in love with an 
idea, the “knight on the white charger. I guess every girl has that 
dream, but she sees it in some kid from school or some ‘boy that she 
knows maybe as a football hero that her sister goes out w ith. 

I didn’t have that. I mean, not that there weren’t people that I 
liked, but to me he was my knight in shining armor and he represented 
all the wonderful, thrilling grown-up things in the world. 

Mr. Canrtexp. No, but you knew, too, while you were working for 
him and with him, there were other girls working for him and with 
him. Were they, do you think, in love with him or were they serving 
him for another purpose ? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, I know one was, I know Sybil was in love with 
him, or she professed to be. 

Mr. Canrtewp. At the same time you were? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes, but she was in jail, but when I accepted him, 
I accepted his life and I accepted the way he thought. If he said it 
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was snowing outside in the middle of July, it was snowing in July. 
That was just the way it was. 

And there were often times that he told me things that I did contra- 
dict, but not long. I mean, I went along faithfully. 

Mr. Mirtrr. You made reference to activities in New Jersey, I 
oan Stewark, Jersey City. Did you operate elsewhere in New 
versey ¢ 

“Miss Woop.” I went there, I went to Elizabeth 

Mr. Canrietp. Did you goto Passaic or Paterson ? 

“Miss Woop.” No. I didn’t, I went to Elizabeth, I can remember. 
Newark I can remember, and Jersey City. And the only place that 
I ever was successful, as you say, was in Jersey City. 


Mr. Canrietp. Did you ever hear the reference made to the dean of 
con men ¢ 


“Miss Woop.” Excuse me? 


Mr. Canrretp. A dean, a dean, a leader of all the con men in this 

= kind of business? Did you ever hear a reference of that 
Ind ¢ 

“Miss Woop.” Oh, no, I don’t think there was any leader or is any 
leader. There was just some people knew what the story was and 
ey ee it, and they may have had a friend and he knew it and he 
played it. 

Mr. Canrievp. Is the word “umbrella” prevalent in this sort of 
business? Is the word “umbrella”—you know what it means; don’t 

ou? 

“Miss Woop.” Yes, I know what an umbrella is, yes. 

Mr. CanrieLp. It is prevalent, would you say there were many places 
in United States where there are umbrellas? 

“Miss Woop.” Well, I have never worked under an umbrella, I don’t 
know. I have heard where there are umbrellas, but I wouldn’t know. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you very much. 

Gentlemen, I think we have only one more witness who will have 
to testify under the same conditions. After that I hope you can get 
some witnesses whose picture you can take. 

Our next witness is “Jane Watson.” 

“Miss Watson,” do you swear the testimony you give will be the 
whole truth, so help you God ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes, I do. 





TESTIMONY OF “MISS JANE WATSON” 


Chairman Keravver. Mr. Mitler, let’s get to the meat of the testi- 
mony. 
Mr. Mrrter. All right, sir. 

Now, you are using the name of “Jane Watson” ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. You come from where, please ? 

“Miss Watson.” Baltimore. 

Mr. Mrrier. How old were you when they started in you the con- 
fidence business ? 

“Miss Watson.” Sixteen. 

Mr. Mirier. How old were you when you first met the confidence 
people ? 

“Miss Watson.” Fifteen. 
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Mr. Mirier. Now, you were living in Baltimore and you were a 
schoolgir] at that time ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. And did somebody introduce you to a man by the name 
of Philip White ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. What did Philip White teach you, what did he tell 
you about the confidence game ? 

“Miss Watson.” Well, at first he was just buying me presents and 
taking me out, showing me a nice time. 

Chairman Keravver. Get a little closer to the microphone, please. 

“Miss Watson.” At first he was buying me presents and taking me 
out and showing me a nice time. And after a month he said he would 
teach me the game where I would make a whole lot of money. 

Mr. Mirter. All right. And did he teach you the game? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. And after he taught you the game, did he drive you 
somewhere ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, let me ask one question. 

I would like to know, is the game that he taught her the same game 
that we have been hearing testimony about, and did he have it written 
out so that you could read and memorize what you were going to say? 

“Miss Watson.” No, he said that it wasn’t no good to write it out, 
that I would have to remember it in my mind. He didn’t write it out. 

Chairman Keravuver. He taught you exactly what to tell a victim, 
and what to do under all circumstances ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Chairman Kerauver. All right. Go ahead, Mr. Mitler. 

Mr. Mirtirr. That was the game which is known as pigeon drop ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Mirirr. After you learned it, did you get in the car and go some- 
where with Philip White? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes, we traveled the Southern States, at first. 

Mr. Mirter. And at that time were they trying to break you in or 
teach you how to play it? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes, they did. 

Mr. Mitter. Finally, did you get arrested somewhere / 

“Miss Watson.” Yes, I was arrested in Meridian, Miss. 

Mr. Mirtrr. What were you arrested for ? 

“Miss Watson.” Well, I was sitting in the car when the police came. 
I wasn’t with him when the police picked him up, because he told me to 
go back to the car and sit there and wait for him. And after I had 
waited about 20 minutes, the police came and got in the car and said he 
was going to take me to the city hall. And then they arrested me and 
charged me with the same thing that they had charged him. 

Mr. Mirurr. In any event, after you left Meridian, did you come 
back to Baltimore? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mrrier. And where did you go from Baltimore with Philip 

White ? 

“Miss Watson.” We went to Cleveland. 

Mr. Mitier. When you were in Cleveland, did you go to some place 

where an awful lot of confidence people gather ? 
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“Miss Watson.” Yes, we did, on 81st Street. 

Mr. Mrrier. And whose place is that ? 

“Miss Watson.” A fellow named Slate. 

Mr. Mirier. Is he known also—is his name Freddy Jasper? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. And what happened at Freddy Jasper’s house? 

“Miss Watson.” That’s where they all meet and talk about what 
they had done, and all like that, about the game. 

Mr. Mrrier. You mean, they talk about how much they made and 
boasted about it? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes, uh-huh. 

Mr. Mirter. Was there always a crowd there? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes, there was always a crowd there. 

Chairman Kerravver. Well, by “a crowd,” what do you mean—10 
people, 20? 

“Miss Watson.” Well, the average, from 8 up to 16 or 20 or more, 
as many as the house could hold. 

Chairman Keravuver. As many as the house could hold. 

Would there be different people, some coming, some going? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Chairman Keravver. That seemed to be kind of a headquarters? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes, sort of a meeting place. 

Mr. Mirter. Where, from your observation, did most of these con- 
fidence people seem to come from ? 

“Miss Watson.” Tome, I would say Cleveland. 

Mr. Mitter. Now, how long did you stay in Cleveland ? 

“Miss Watson.” I didn’t stay there too long, about 3 weeks. 

Mr. Mirter. Did youever meet or see Harvey Caldwell? 

“Miss Watson.” I can’t remember just now about name, maybe I 
seen him and didn’t know who he was, because there was always a lot 
of people there and they were called nicknames or something like that. 

Mr. Mirter. Well, did you hear them ever discuss Harvey Caldwell’s 
reputation ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. What did they say about it? 

“Miss Watson.” Just talked about his girls and how much money 
they had made, and all like that, on the game. It was always—the 
conversation was about the game. 

Mr. Mirtrr. Did you ever hear the name of a man in New York, 
John Freeman ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mrrier. What did you hear about him ? 

“Miss Watson.” The same about the Caldwell fellow, about his girls. 
The same about the Caldwell fellow, they would talk about his girls 
and how much money they made, and all that. 

Mr. Mrrier. Well, with respect to John Freeman’s business, and 
girls: What kind of business were they supposed to be in? What did 
they do to make money ? 

“Miss Watson.” The confidence game. 

Mr. Mitter. Now, after that, did you go out to California? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes; we went out by car. 

Mr. Mirrer. And did you work in California ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mrrier. Did you ever hear of Mose Stevens in California? 
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“Miss Watson.” No. 

Mr. Mrrier. Did you hear of—was Boss Harvey Caldwell out 
there at the time? 

“Miss Watson.” I don’t know if he was out there at the time or 
not. 

Mr. Mirier. Did you make some scores; did you take some money 
in California ? 

“Miss Watson.” No. I got picked up in California. 

Mr. Mirter. Isee. And did you do any time in California ? 

“Miss Watson.” No, I was just in a detention home there. 

Mr. Mirter. Now, you came back East finally, and you were work- 
ing around the eastern part of the country ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. Did there ever come an occasion when you were in a 
bank and you ran into somebody else ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes, that happened. 

Mr. Mirier. Tell us about that. 

“Miss Watson.” That happened to me once. I had went in a bank 
to get about fifty $1 bills to make my mission of money, and on my 
way out a girl approached me, wanted to know where a street was, 
and I told her that I didn’t know where it was. And she went on to 
talk about this money she had inherited and wanted to put it in a 
bank, so I told her that this bank here was as good as any. 

And she said that she heard that the Government was taxing them 
2 percent on every dollar. So I told her, “No, that’s not true,” that 
she could get 2 percent extra or more on her money. And then she 
called in her other friend, and I told her that I was working, too. 
She said, “Well, who are you working with?” And I said, “Well, 
that’s all right, you work on the other side, and I will work on this 
side.” : 

Mr. Mit er. In other words, you allocated the territory ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. To avoid confusion ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. All right. 

And then you worked one side and she worked the other? 

“Miss Watson.” That’s right. ; 

Mr. Mrrrer. Now, who is the man that you were working for, 
finally ? 

“Miss Watson.” I don’t understand you. 

Mr. Mrrier. Did you ever work for a man named Charles Town- 
send ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. And where was Charlie Townsend from ? 

“Miss Watson.” He’s now mostly in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Mit ter. I see. r 

And you had the regular arrangement with him, that you turned 
over the proceeds to him? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mrrier. And about how often did you score, how often were 
you successful ? 
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“Miss Watson.” Well, I wasn’t too successful too many times, he- 
cause I never made ~~ large sums, like the rest did, I was a little slow 
in getting next to the big money. 

Mr. Mirtter. I see. 

What was the biggest amount you took? 

“Miss Watson.” Teeet $800. 

Mr. Mirter. What are some of the places that you worked, Jane? 

“Miss Warson.” Well, I worked in just about all the large cities. 

Chairman Keravuver. You say you worked in about all the large 
cities? Do you mean the West, South, North, East? 

“Miss Watson.” Oh, like Chicago, Cleveland, New York. 

Chairman Keravver. Did you work in Tennessee ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. Where did you work down there? 

“Miss Watson.” In Tennessee—Nashville—the large cities. 

Chairman Keravver. Did you do any good in Tennessee ? 

“Miss Watson.” No. 

Chairman Keravuver. It seems everybody has tried Tennessee, but 
nobody did very well. 

Mr. Mririer. Now, in New York was there a sort of a gathering 
place you used to go to? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. Where was that; what was the name of that place? 

“Miss Watson.” We would go up to Janie’s on Seventh Avenue. 

Mr. Mrrier. There’s another place you used to gather in New York? 

“Miss Watson.” On 135th Street. 

Mr. Mrrier. Do you remember the name of the people there? 

“Miss Watson.” It’s a her. 

Mr. Mirier. Does the name Bundy strike you? 

“Miss Watson.” Zola May, or Zola. 

Mr. Mitter. I see. 

Did you ever hear of Roxie Henry ? 

“Miss Watson.” No. 

Mr. Mririer. Now, with respect to John Freeman, do you know 
where he lives and what his occupation is supposed to be ? 

“Miss Watson.” No, I don’t know where “4 lives. 

Mr. Mirter. Well, do you know whether he lives in New York or 
not ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes; he lives in New York. I don’t know where- 
about there. 

Mr. Mirter. Finally, did there come a time when you were arrested, 
and that finally happened in Baltimore? 

“Miss Watson.” When I was arrested, I was arrested in Detroit, 
and also in Boston. 

Mr. Mirter. By the way, when you were in detention facilities in 
Detroit, did you meet a woman known as Vera Cooper, who worked 
for Boss Harvey ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes, I met her. We worked together in the same 
factory there; we worked together in the canning factory. And she 
was always boasting about how much money she made, and she was 
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the biggest and could nobody make as much as she did, and all like 
that. 

Mr. Mirtter. She was an older woman ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes, she was. 

Mr. Mirver. And she told you about that ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mrrter. How old were you at the time? 

“Miss Watson.” I was about 18. 

Mr. Mirier. Do you recognize the person in this picture ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes, that’s her. 

Mr. Mirter. Would you put the chart up on the tripod ? 

I ask that this chart be marked “Subcommittee Exhibit 7.” 

Chairman Keravver. All right, it will be on file with the committee. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 7,” and is on 
file with the committee. ) 

Chairman Keravver. Is this the girl that got convicted in Ohio and 
you couldn’t get her back here ? 

Mr. Mirtter. No, I’m sorry; this is the girl who pioneered, who made 
the first crime, such as this, in Winnipeg, Canada—Vera Cooper, 
known by many other names; as Bertha Schultz. The same girl who 
worked for Boss Harvey Caldwell. 

Did she mention whom she was working for ? 

“Miss Watson.” She mentioned several names, who she worked for, 
She was working for Harvey Jones, too. 

Mr. Mirurr. I see. 

In any event, at the present time, as a result of these various arrests, 
you are now on probation in Baltimore? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mircer. And, since you have been on probation, you have been 
working and rehabilitated yourself ; is that correct ? 

“Miss Watson.” That’s right. 

Mr. Miritxrr. You have now a better understanding about the wrong- 
fulness of what happened and what these men persuaded you to do? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes, I have. 

Mr. Mrrier. Without going into details, while you were with the 
confidence people, you met the bulk of them—or, let’s put it—a great 
many of them, around the country ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mitirr. And right now, you have a job and you intend to stay 
straight. Is that correct? 

“Miss Watson.” That’s right. 

Chairman Keravuver. They use a lot of young girls like you? 

“Miss Watson.” Well, there was quite a few. I didn’t meet them 
all, but they mentioned them, speaking of them, but I never met too 
many of them. There was young girls, though, around my age or a 
year or two older. 

Chairman Keravver. Did you work with Negro girls or white 
girls? 
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“Miss Watson.” I worked with both. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, how about your victims? Were they 
both white and Negro? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. Now, in making bond and getting you out 
on bail in these different places you got arrested in, was that all 
handled by the man you were working for? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Chairman Krravuver. Congressman Canfield, did you want to ask 
any questions ? 

Mr. Canrievp. “Miss Watson,” what would you say, more or 
Jess-—— 

“Miss Warson.” I can’t hear you. 

Mr. Canrretp. What would you say moves a girl like you to go 
into a business of this kind? Were you, for instance, one who—as 
one who testified earlier—were you infatuated with your chief, or 
was there some other reason ? 

“Miss Watson.” Well, the way it started with me, it was buying 
me presents, a watch, and a nice dress and shoes, and things like that, 
and taking me out and showing me a nice time in the best places, and 
then afterward he told me that he could take me all over the world, 
to Paris, and things like that, and told me about this game where I 
could make a whole lot of money. 

So I said that I would like to do that, so he said, “Well, it’s easy, 
and I am sure you could do it.” 

So he started telling me about the game, and I said I think that I 
could do it. That’s how it started with me. 

Mr. Canrretp. Had you ever been involved in any difficulty before ; 
had you ever been in court before you got into this business? 

“Miss Watson.” Nothing criminal; no. 

Mr. Canrretp. In other words, your chief used no pressures, it was 
something that you wanted to do after he began to spend money on 
you? Is that the idea? 

“Miss Watson.” After he told me about all the nice things and all 
that, how easy it was and all the money there was involved in it. 

Mr. CanrieLp. He even made a promise that he would take you 
abroad ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Canrteip. Now, in this business, did you come across the use 
of narcotics in any way? 

“Miss Watson.” No. 

Mr. Canrretp. Have you ever used pot, marihuana ? 

“Miss Watson.” No. 

Mr. Canrtevp. Heroin, or anything like that ? 

“Miss Watson.” No, no narcotics. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Well, you heard, however, that some of the girls in 
the rackets have used dope? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes, I have heard. 
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Chairman Keravuver. Congressman Frelinghuysen ‘ 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. A very few brief questions. BS 

I was wondering how many successful operations you partici- 
pated in. 

“Miss Watson.” I don’t know offhand. 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. Well, have you any idea how many? 

“Miss Watson.” I could say a number of them. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Well, would it be 3 times as many as the 
arrests you had, or would it be 10 times as many ! 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. You have been arrested three times; is that 
right? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes; four times. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. And how many more times, do you suppose, 
you were successful and escaped arrest ? 

“Miss Warson.” I would say more than I can remember. I don’t 
know how many times. 

Mr. Canrtevp. Did you realize the risks involved in this game from 
the outset ? 

“Miss Watson.” Well, at first I didn’t because I figured, I would 
say, well, the way it was told to me that it wasn’t, that people just give 
you the money, that you wouldn’t have to be—take a gun or anything, 
and put it on them. I was under the impression at first that they 
would just give it to me. 

And then later on, when I found out that it was really serious, when 
I first got picked up in Meridian, they told me that it was nothing, 
that it was just some kind an investigation for something that I didn’t 
know, and they were going to turn me loose. And then when I got 
picked up in Boston was when I found out how serious it was. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. But you kept on after that ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Why did you keep on when you found out how 
serious it was? 

“Miss Watson.” I wasn’t really convinced that it was as bad as I 
thought. That’s what it was. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. But you weren’t compelled—you were will- 
ing to continue with this type of activity ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you. 

Just one more question now. Please do not specify any place, but 
have you worked under an “umbrella” ? 

“Miss Watson.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. No other questions. 

Chairman Kerravver. Well, are there many “umbrellas” around? 
Don’t mention any cities. 

“Miss Watson.” I imagine there is quite a few of them that I 
don’t know about, but I know of, about five in large cities. 

Chairman Keravver. All right. Thank you; thank you very much. 
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Mr. Mirier. Thank you. 

Chairman Keravuver. I hope you get along with your job and stay 
out of this business. 

“Miss Watson.” I hope so, too. 

Chairman Keravver. How old are you now? 

“Miss Watson.” I am 23. 

” Chairman Keravver. All right. You are excused. You can go 
ome. 

“Miss Watson.” Thank you. 

Chairman Keravuver. We will have a 10-minute recess at this time. 

( Recess taken.) 

Chairman Kerauver. The meeting will come to order. 

The witnesses who have testified up to this moment, can go home or 
go back to where they came from. 

The other witnesses this afternoon, I might announce, will be 
Joseph Weil; Mr. Sanford Bates, former head of institutions and a 
leading criminologist; Anna King. 

In the morning Mr. Mitler will bring a lot of the testimony to- 
gether and give some right interesting information. We will have a 
number of other witnesses. 

I think with these three witnesses, we will probably finish this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Weil, will you come around ? 

Mr. Weil, do you solemnly swear the testimony you will give will 
be the whole truth, so help you God # 

Mr. Wei. I do; yes, sir. 

Chairman Kerauver. Mr. Mitler, I know that there are many, 
many interesting matters that Mr. Weil could testify about. He has 
been around quite a while. I have looked over his book, but with his 
cooperation and yours, we will have to get it down to the matter that 
we are considering here. 

Mr. Mirtier. Could we get your name? 

Mr. Wet. Joseph Weil. 

Mr. Mirier. Could you come very close to the microphone ? 

Mr. Wet. Joseph Weil. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH WEIL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Mirier. And where do you live? 

Mr. Wet. I live in Chicago, Il. 

Mr. Mitter. And, Mr. Weil, you are known as “Yellow Kid” Weil? 

Mr. Wert. Correct. 

Mr. Mrrier. And you were formerly a well-known international 
confidence man ? 

Mr. Wet. Correct. 

Mr. Mirier. Now, we have asked you to come here because, at my 
interview with you in Chicago, you told me what effective methods 
were taken by the Federal Government in defeating the major con- 
fidence games, the major swindles, and in view of the fact that you 
have been highlv successful and you would have firsthand knowledge 
of what this legislature did to your activity. 

Chairman Keravuver. What can be done as to what is going on at the 
present time. 

Mr. Wet. Well, I would say—— 
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Chairman Keravuver. Let Mr. Mitler continue. 

Mr. Wet. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Mirter. Now, during the course of your career, you made, over- 
all, how much money in the confidence game 

Mr. Wet. Well, the statute of limitations is complete. We made 
about $8 million. 

Mr. Mirter. And we won’t go into the details of it, but there were a 
large variety of confidence gangs, and the take at some time went up as 
high as $800,000? 

Mr. Wet. I think $825,000. 

Chairman Keravuver. Why don’t you tell us one of the more interest- 
ing ones, as a matter of illumination ? 

Mr. Mittxer. And I will guide you a bit, if I may. 

Mr. Wet. Senator, may I preface my conversation, that is, in dis- 
cussing what I have seen here today. 

I have heard the word “confidence game” bandied around here, where 
people went out and deliberately destroyed everything there was in 
woman. I mean, by an aged person, who, by trial and work, accumu- 
lated a sort of a, let’s say, a shelter, a place that gave him comfort 
and warmth, and I say that those persons that went out and took the 
money from that elderly person had just the same as though they 
had a revolver, put it to her head and pressed the trigger. 

Now, this Mrs. Navee—I think I’m correct in the name—she said 
that when she went to that bank, that that banker gave her a check; 
that she took that check to another bank and there she obtained the 
money. And that is where the Federal law was violated. To use or 
cause to be used. 

She told me later in the corridor there that the bank sent her a 
letter, and that is a case for the Federal Government to use, or cause. 

Now, I was brought into a case in which 
Mr. Mirter. Mr. Weil, could I just—I wanted your reaction to 
that. 

Incidentally, was there a saying amongst oldtime confidence men 
about never taking all of the victim’s money away ? 

Mr. Wein. Yes. They said, “Never send them to the river.” 

Mr. Mirier. And were your victims poor people, or wealthy ? 

Mr. We. No; they were industrialists, financiers and bankers— 
were more gullible. 

Mr. Miter. I am not trying to eulogize those activities. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Well, what percentage would one like you 
operate, and take? 

How much would you leave them ? 

Mr. Wet. Well, there’s a man named Betlinberg, and he had sold 
his warehouse, storage and express, and he obtained $825,000 for his 
project. So I was sincere in buying a new apartment building—I was 
newly wed—and we thought that we could domicile there and we 
would have a little income from the other apartment. I went in there 
with a prizefighter, a very noted prizefighter, his name was Clarence 
Class, and I introduced him to Mr. Betlinberg. And we went out and 
looked at the home, and I was determined to buy it. 

So when we got out of there, he said, “Great Dee, there is a man 
who sold his plant for $825,000. Why not tell him about the fight?” 
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Now, the fight, perhaps, was one of the greatest money-taking— 
shall I call it an achievement or a depredation? The story was that 
there were many men of great wealth who had holdings in all parts 
of the United States, and they travel around in their own private cars 
and they had a hunting preserve. That hunting preserve was an over- 
flow from the Illinois River on what they called Lake Anderson. 

That was truthful, that part. But later on, there was some north- 
ern capitalists came in there, and they ditched and tiled and drained 
that land, and it became farmland. 

Now, at the time they bought the preserve, they bought it for an 
insignificant sum of money, and these northern capitalists, realizing 
that the land that laid adjacent to theirs was something they should 
acquire, so they were offering a hundred dollars an acre. The pre- 
sumed wealthy persons had bought it for $10 an acre. 

Now, they had a physical culture man with them, and he was quite 
a fighter. And they had matched him in mining camps, they con- 
trolled a great many mining properties, and he decided the next time 
that they matched him, he was going to lose deliberately. So the idea 
was to get somebody to come down there and handle my uncle’s money, 
who was the secretary. 

So that was going on, and finally, to shorten it up, I'll get to the 
fight, but my uncle, presumed to be my uncle, he gave Mr. Betlinberg 
$10,000 in currency with which to wager, and each time that Mr. 
Betlinberg would wager that money, the go-between, I would take the 
money from the presumed wealthy financiers and I would carry it over 
to where my uncle was seated, and he was tabulating. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, we only had the $10,000 to begin with, but the other money 
was all, in the vernacular, boodle. It was paper, directory cut through, 
and there was a $500 or a $1,000 bill on top and bottom. 

Mr. Mitter. Could I bring you to it—to what is the highlight of it? 

Did there come a time when you convinced the victim that there was 
going to be a fixed fight ? 

Mr. Writ. Yes. While we were waiting, we made the purchase of the 
land, that is, we got an option, but the deeds were not there. And it 
would require about a week or 10 days to obtain them, and during the 
lull, in the interim, we decided that we would have this fight. 

Mr. Mitier. Did you convince the victim that it was a sure thing? 

Mr. Wem.. It was rehearsed in the room. 

Mr. Mirtier. And the victim saw the fight being rehearsed ? 

Mr. Wet. That is true. 

Mr. Mirter. So he was dead certain about who the winner was 
going to be? 

Mr. Wet. There was no question in his mind. 

Mr. Mirtrr. And was that before the days when prize fights were 
legal ? 

Mr. Wem. They were illegal. 

Mr. Mitre. And did you persuade the victim, who had originally 
come out there on this business transaction, to wager a lot of money 
of this? 

Mr. Wem. No. In the initial, it was to obtain an option with money 
my uncle would give him. 

Mr. Mrrterr. But finally, did he bet on a fixed fight? 

Mr. Wet. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mirter. And then when the fight took place, was something put 
in the mouth, in the little bag? 

Mr. Weiu. Yes; some chicken blood with butter and hot water, in 
an elastic bulb. 

Mr. Mitter. It was put in the mouth of the man who was supposed 
to win the fixed fight? 

Mr. Wei. That is correct. 

But, what I am trying to get at, the $825,000, it wasn’t even that— 
nobody thought of that vast sum of money, they were thinking about 
maybe fifty or a hundred thousand dollars, 

Mr. Mrrter. All right. 

Now, the man who was supposed to win, what happened to him 
during this fight ? 

Mr. Weit. What happened to him? 

Mr. Mirter. Yes. 

Mr. Wert. You mean Mr. Betlinberg? 

Mr. Mirter. No; we know what happened to Mr. Betlinberg, but 
the fixed fight went the wrong way; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wet. I think you are a little premature. 

Mr. Mirter. All right; I am sorry. 

Mr. Wei. There was a $50,000 purse, and after the man—the man 
demanded a count of the money, because he said that in some way he 
had lost all his $10,000, he wanted that money counted. 

Well, if they were to count that money, it would show that there 
wasn’t only their money and $10,000 of the other money. So then, they 
agreed to have the fight without counting the money. 

So, when we got to the arena, which was set up, the question of the 
purse, $50,000 and one of the financiers said, “Now, wait a minute, Dr. 
Barnes isn’t here and we promised him that he could cover that purse. 
Now, if the purse isn’t covered, we can’t have the fight unless we guar- 
antee the doctor the money.” So then he turned around and said to Mr. 
Betlinberg, “I don’t think you can get $50,000.” 

He said, “I can’t? I will prove to you that I can.” 

He went back to the Inglewood National Bank and came back with 
$825,000. : 

Now, the way the fight was won, that his man is winning, complete, 
throughout. Practically knocked the opponent out in the fourth 
round. 

Mr. Miter. The way it was supposed to go? 

Mr. Writ. No; yes, pardon me. He practically knocked him out. 
But the bell saved him and when he came back to his corner, he was 
rejuvenated, and then as the bell rang to continue on the fifth round, 
the person that was supposed to win, he lunged at the other fellow, he 
was acrobatic, he went over on his back and bit into this here bulb 
and squirted up the blood there and we thought he had a hemorrhage, 
and the doctor who was present there, put a stethoscope on him and 
said, “This man is dead.” So we all vamoosed. 

Mr. Mirirr. That was the way of getting the victim out of the 
picture ? ITA 3 ) 

Mr. Wet. That’s correct. Now, this girl here, this Mrs. Dickenson, 
she said that 

Mr. Mrrier. All right. Now, Mr. Weil, we appreciate your telling 
us about that, we are concerned, of course, with what happened, what 
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was happening then and what’s happening now, and how the informa- 
tion you have can throw light on what is happening now. 

There were occasions when you had contact abroad and tipped you 
off over here in United States dived victims ? 

Mr. Wei. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirier. And there were set up horse rooms, is that. correct? 

Mr. Wei. That is correct. 

Mr. Mirier. And there were situations on ocean liners going across 
the ocean where you had an in with the purser? 

Mr. Wem. The purser and the—— 

Mr. Mirter. I’m sorry, just to get to the Federal law—— 

Mr. Wet. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Mirier. I wanted to say there were these different kinds of 
situations that involved boats and fixed fights and fixed races, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Wei. That is correct. 

Mr. Mirier. And you played all kinds of roles—mining engineers 
and other situations ? 

Mr. Wew. That is correct. 

Mr. Mirier. And what was the law that came along and knocked 
all of this, a good deal of this out ? 

Mr. Writ. Well, Cummins, late Attorney General Cummins, was 
responsible for taking the con men out of the higher echelon. 

Mr. Mirter. Was that under the National Stolen Property Act? 

Mr. Wei. And fleeing from justice. Post Office, late Post Office 
Inspector Swanson, he destroyed the fight. 

Mr. Mirter. These were different measures that brought it under 
the Federal Government, is that right? 

Mr. We. That’s all of them. 

Mr. Mrrier. And what did it do to your confidence business ? 

Mr. Wet. It just put us out of business. 

Mr. Miruer. I see. Do you know under the National Theft Act, 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government is only when the amount 
is over $5,000, is that right ? 

Mr. Wet. Well, in Illinois if we took $5,000, it would resort to 
prosecution in Cook County, but if it was $5,000 and 1 penny, then 
it would become a Federal case. Then came in the long-distance tele- 
phone, and then came in the telegraph, and then they all became Fed- 
eral offense. 

Mr. Mririer. In any event, bringing these matters under Federal 
jurisdiction put you out of business. 

Mr. Wei. That is correct. 

Mr. Mirter. I don’t have any further questions. 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, is it your opinion that if the law was 
rewritten, the Federal law, so as to include amounts less than $5,000, 
that it would eliminate the kind of thing that has been going on here 
today ? 

Mr. Wer. You see, Senator, many persons don’t realize that when 
a person gives you a check and you cash that check, even though it 
was $100, even if it was $1, that check has got to go through the mail, 
and although you never, at any time discuss the possibility of that, 
yet it comes under the Federal jurisdiction. 

I got mixed up in the most peculiar case, it might as well—you 
could have gotten mixed up in it. I loaned a fellow $125 in Wash- 
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inton, D. C., to pay his way out of his hotel. I went over to New 
York to collect my money, and while I was over there, a man who 
was a personal friend of the late President Roosevelt, they sold him 
some acreage in Clarksville, Tex. 

Now, I had nothing to do with it. Neither did they, as far as the 
mail, but he sent those deeds to Clarksville, Tex., and that became 
a Federal case, and it’s the same with a check. 

Now, if the banks and these savings accounts, if there were a limi- 
tation on the amount of a withdrawal of the sum of money, they 
couldn’t have gotten that money and that will kill that racket. 

You see, this here dropping the pigeon is an illegitimate child of 
dropping the poke, which became a gigantic swindle and the Gov- 
ernment put that out of existence. 

Why, a brother of the late Andrew Mellon went for $350,000 on the 
ocketbook and he was one of the directors of the Mellon National 
3ank. 

Mr. Mrrier. Excuse me, Mr. Weil, you didn’t mean he went for the 

pocketbook drop, he went for some other form, didn’t he? 

Mr. Wet. No, I say that the drop in the pigeon is a illegitimate 
child of drop in the poke because this dropping the poke, when you met 
a person aboard ship or you met him on the golf links, or wherever 
you met him, you finally became so that you clad go and dine together. 
And while you were supping, he drops a pocketbook under the table 
and then he says, “Pardon me, isn’t that yours?” And he says, “No, 
I don’t think so, we’ll open it.” 

And in there, perhaps, there’s $300, $400, $500. And also some 
letters of prominent deals that the loser had been mixed up in and a 
telegram that indicated that he was stopping at a certain hotel. 

So they go to that hotel and they told him that they had found his 
pocketbook. And he thanked them and he took out whatever, let’s 
say, $500, he gave them the $500. Well, the steerer said, “No, we 
don’t want that. We know from what we read that you are a great 
man at the race horses, and if you could just give us a little tip, we 
would be pleased, overly so.” So he says, “All right, I'll tell you what 
I'll do. Ill take a hundred dollars of this reward and Ill put it on 
a race horse.” 

And he comes back and he gives him $400. 

Well, that’s the beginning of the trap. And then later on they get 
the man to put a spurious check in for a vast sum of money, and the 
horse wins. Then the manager that was not present at the time the 
check was accepted by the cashier, says, “Wait a minute, let me scruti- 
nize that check. This man isn’t a member of our association, he isn’t 
a club member, you have no right to take a check from a person that’s 
not a member. How do we know that that check is good, or how do we 
know that he would pay it if he lost?” 

So the steerer takes the man out and says, “Wait a minute, if we can 
come back and show that we’ve got $50,000 or $100,000, does that mean 
we are going to collect all that money we won ?” 

“Precisely.” 

So he goes out, the man goes to his city and he comes back with the 
money. So he goes to a phone, and he says, “The winners are on short 
price, place your money on so-and-so.” 

So the fellow says, “Wait a minute, I’ve got the money, but the 
manager isn’t here yet, so we'll just wager the money you have brought 
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back, and the money I brought.” And he said, place the money. And, 
you know, in the race course, it is straight, place, and show. 

Mr. Mrruer. Well, I think you have thrown light on the situation, 
Mr. Weil. I think you brought that out very clearly. 

Chairman Kerauver. Mr. Weil, as I understand it, in recent years 
you have been engaged in trying to make aware of all these different 
sort of games so the public can be protected in not falling trap in 
them ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wein. That is correct, and I sincerely and absolutely believe 
that if there was a limitation upon the withdrawal of that money, 
then dropping the pigeon will fall from its own falsity, because they 
can’t get that money out, and they are not going to wait a week or 10 
days to go in there and get it. 

You know, Senator, the Senator there brought up something 
about—he asked about a person’s conscience. 

You know, I didn’t come here to brag about my career in crime. 
I haven’t been proud about it, and I have yet to meet an individual, 
whoever planned and prepared and perpetrated a crime, that was ever 
possessed of 5 minutes of real happiness. He visualizes that gray wall, 
bars of steel, that hard bed, that coarse food, and the degrading uni- 
form, the monotony, the drudgery. 

They are simply “zombies.” And there’s your conscience, as the 
gentleman said. And the Creator of this universe has yet to create the 
person who can flee from it, and your uprising and your downsetting 
and your sleepless nights and your wakeful days, that monitor re- 
minds you constantly of the shame of your sin, and there is no pun- 
ishment so excruciating, or no pain so severe, as that inflicted when 
you stand all alone in the courtroom of your own conscience, and I 
know whereof I speak. 

When I look back and see how despicable and contemptible the 
things that I done, the ruination—a man is not responsible for his 
own life only, he is responsible for those lives his influence helped to 
wreck, and that is what I heard today—the wreckage, the absolutely 
destruction of a human being by taking their all. 

If a man has iavinealte money I can reconcile that, if he is a 
financier, and you take something, you don’t take it all. 

But I have nothing to say of those persons—— 

Mr. Mirier. Mr. Weil, about destroying your human beings, you 
were referring not only to victims but the use of juveniles; is that cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. Wet. That’s absolutely correct. 

Mr. Mrrier. Thank you. 

Mr. Wet. And I think if you read my stuff there, it was in the 
Bible. Socrates wrote voluminously. 

Chairman Keravuver. All right, Mr. Weil. We will read your 
statement. 

Mr. Wert. I am very thankful of having the opportunity of com- 
ing here. I got it off my chest, anyway. 

Chairman Kxerauver. How old are you now, sir? 

Mr. Wet. 82. 

Chairman Kerauver. “Mrs. Anna King.” 

“Mrs. King,” you swear the testimony you give will be the whole 
truth, so help you God? 
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“Mrs. Kine.” Yes. 

Chairman Kerravver. “Mrs. King,” you sit close to the microphone 
and speak loudly, please. 

“Mrs. Kine.” All right, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF “MRS. ANNA KING” 


Mr. Mirier. You are presently in Clinton, and you have been asked 
to come here and cooperate; is that correct ? 

“Mrs. Kina.” That’s right. 

Mr. Mirter. And I think we will get right to the point. 

It is true that you have a long record for confidence operations; is 
that correct ? 

“Mrs. Kina.” That’s right. 

Mr. Mirier. And we are simply going to ask you a few questions 
to throw a little light on the background of the confidence game. 

You come from New York City? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Originally from Missouri. 

Mr. Mirier. And when you were a young girl, did you start to 
smoke something ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. What was it you smoked ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Opium. 

Mr. Mitier. And you learned the confidence game in what year? 

“Mrs. Kine.” In 1927. 

Mr. Mrruer. In other words, this is not a—this particular form of 
confidence game is not a new thing? 

“Mrs. Kine.” No, it isn’t. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Well, do you think the smoking of opium 
was part of—or marihuana, was what got you into this, or contributed 
to it? 

“Mrs. Kine.” No, it didn’t; I couldn’t say that; it wasn’t. 

Chairman Keravuver. How old were you at that time? 

“Mrs. Kine.” About 23. 

Mr. Mrrirr. In any event, you met a man and he taught you the 
confidence game ? ' 

“Mrs. Kina.” Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. That man is now deceased ; is that correct ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” That’s right. 

Mr. Mirier. And the game he taught you was known as the pigeon 
drop; is that right? 

“Mrs. Kine.” That’s true. 

Mr. Mrrier. Now, after you learned the game, where did you go 
with him? Did you stay in one place or travel all over? 

“Mrs. Kine.” I traveled all over. 

Mr. Mirter. All over the United States? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Practically every State. 

Mr. Mirter. Even at that time were there a lot of people in that 
business ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Not nearly as many as now. 

Mr. Mittrr. All right. 

What’s the difference between—I will withdraw that question. 

Are there a lot more people in the business now ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Oh, many more. 
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Mr. Mirirr. And is the amount of money they take in each case 
bigger ? 

Mrs, Kine.” Well, they take more now than they did years ago in 
this particular field. 

Mr. Mirter. I see. Now—— 

Chairman Keravuver. Can you give us an idea as to why so many 
more people get into this thing, Mrs. King? 

“Mrs. Kina.” I can’t answer that; I don’t know. 

Mr. Mirixer. Well, did you work in every State in the United States? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Presticsily, 

Mr. Mrruer. And have you scored or been successful in a good many 
of them ? 

“Mrs. Kina.” Many of them. 

Mr. Mirier. What was the sizes of the scores that you made? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Well, from $500 to maybe $12,000. 

Mr. Mrrter. I see. 

Now, just looking down your record, you have been arrested in 
Springfield, New York, Cleveland, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Kansas 
City, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Chicago, San Francisco, Omaha, Cleve- 
land again, Kansas City, Amarillo, Texas; in any event, you were in a 
great, great many cities; is that correct? 

“Mrs. Kine.” That’s true. 

Mr. Mirirr. Now, prior to 1947, did you ever do any time for the 
confidence game. in spite of all these games ¢ 

“Mrs. Ktna.” No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Mirier. How many years were you operating the confidence 
game before 1947 ? 

“Mrs. Kina.” 1927. 

Mr. Mirirr. And tell me, why was it that you never did any time 
before? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Well, before then, I was connected with a man who is 
deceased now. that knew people in the cities, some cities that we went to. 

Mr. Mirtrr. All right. 

“Mrs. Kina.” And there was a connection with some individual in 
that city. If acomplaint went in, we never knew about it. 

Mr. Mirter. Without mentioning the name of any city in the past, 
what would happen? Would you get some money from the victim, 
and then somebody would come to your house ? 

“Mrs. Kina.” Well, that has happened; after the money was made, 
someone would come there to pick up the money. It was known as 
protection. 

Mr. Miter. Well, who was the somebody that came to your house ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Well, I didn’t see them because they didn’t do business 
with me. 

Mr. Mirier. Isee. They did business with whom ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” With the man that I was with at that time. 

Mr. Mirter. In any event, up to 1947, and there were a great many 
arrests, but you never did any time? 

“Mrs. Kine.” That’s right. 

Mr. Mirter. Now, what happened after you lost your man, your 
business manager, so to speak ? 

“Mrs. Kina.” I started going to jail. 


Mr. Mirter. And since 1947 you have been in and out of jail a good 
bit of the time ? 
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“Mrs. Kine.” Since 1947 I have had 214 years in Bedford, and 
then 1 month to 1 year in Pittsburgh and then 8 months in New York, 
and now in Clinton. 

Mr. Mirter. Now tell me, some times after you are arrested, does 
the erate or probation department ask you to make restitution to the 
victim ¢ 

“Mrs. Kine.” There was probation department received restitution 
from Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Mirier. What I am driving at is, in the last 5 or 6 years, you 
told me you had been busy taking care of old cases? 

“Mrs. Kina.” Yes, if I had a warrant and I knew it, I would try 
to contact some one and interview the complainant and see if they 
would take their money back without pressing the charge. 

Mr. Mirier. Now, what would happen, what was the arrangement 
that would be made, would money be put up in escrow ¢ 

“Mrs. Kine.” It would be put up in escrow with some friend of the 
complainant’s. 

Mr. Mirter. Some reputable person ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” That’s right, some reputable person of that city. 

Mr. Mirier. What was the complainant supposed to do to get the 
money from escrow ¢ 

“Mrs. Kine.” Say that they had seen the person that actually took 
ow money and they had made a mistake in identifying me, or leave 
the city. 

Mr. Miruer. In other words, the complainant could get her money 
back if they would say they were in error about identifying you? 

“Mrs. Kine.” That’s right. 

Mr. Mirier. Now, in order to make restitution, how would you 
get the money? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Well, by robbing Peter to pay Paul. You would go 
out and get it from someone else, if you didn’t have it on hand, 

Mr. Mitier. That was the standard way you went about it? 

“Mrs. Kina.” Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. Did you make a lot of money in your day? 

“Mrs. Kina.” Yes; Ihave. 

Mr. Mitier. Any idea how much at all? 

“Mrs. Kine.” No, I haven’t any idea how much. 

Mr. Mirter. You lived at a pretty high level ? 

“Mrs. Kina.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirtrr. You did put money in banks, but under different 
names ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” That’s right. 

Mr. Mrrter. Well, do you know Boss Harvey Caldwell ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. Was he a pretty big man in the business? 

“Mrs. Kine.” I don’t know. 

Mr. Miter. I see. Now, the net result of it all has been, however, 
that you have a rather extended sentence now at Clinton? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Yes. 

Mr. Mrrtter. So that it wasn’t a success in the end? 

“Mrs. Kina.” No, not at all. 

Mr. Mirter. And you said the number of people in the business has 
increased, do you think ? 

“Mrs. Kina.” Oh, yes; I know it has. 
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Mr. Mirter. One time it was sort of a secret, this game? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Yes, there were a number of people that worked to- 
gether; they worked together for a number of years. You just 
couldn’t go out and meet someone in a night club or someplace and 
start working, because there weren’t that many people who knew 
how to work it. Twenty years ago I am speaking of. 

Mr. Mirter. In the old days, did they have young people working ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” No. 

Chairman Keravuver. They have a lot of young people now 
working ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” No. 

Chairman Kerrauver. They have a lot of young people now 
working ? 

“Mrs. Kina.” I understand they have. I don’t come in contact with 
them because, as I say, I am from the old school; I don’t get around 
with them. 

Chairman Keravuver. Did you always work with another woman ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” No, not all the time, I have worked with men. 

Chairman Keravver. Either a man or a woman ? 

“Mrs. Kina.” Yes. 

Chairman Kerauver. Anything else, Mr. Mitler? 

Mr. Mrrter. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Keravver. Congressman Canfield ? 

Mr. Canrrevp. “Mrs. King,” you have just told us there are many 
now in this fraud game. 

Would you say that the take involved millions of dollars each year? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Yes. 

Mr. Canrretp. Millions of dollars? 

“Mrs. Kina.” Yes. 

Mr. Canrretp. Because you have spoken about a $12,000 take, or 
part of it yourself. Would you say in some sense this is sort of a 
nationally organized racket ? 

“Mrs. Kina.” I don’t know of it being nationally organized. I 
know it is a nationally known game played all over the United States. 
But as far as the organization of it is concerned, I don’t know any- 
thing about that. 

Mr. CanrteLp. Well, would you say that certain lawyers were em- 
ployed to take up the cases of those involved, and the same lawyers 
in the various parts of the country ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Well, yes, in various cities they have certain lawyers 
that are known to have won other cases and, of course, if a person 
gets arrested for the same type of crime, they figure he can help them. 

Mr. Canrtevp. In other words, they specialize, perhaps, in this type 
of case ? 

“Mrs. Kina.” They are usually criminal lawyers. 

Mr. CanrteLp. What was the largest sentence ever imposed on you 
for this business ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Two and a half years, until now. 

Mr. Canrretp. What is the smallest sentence ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Six months. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Do you think that this kind of a racket could flourish, 
as apparently it is, involving millions and millions in takes, without 
umbrellas ? 
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“Mrs. Kina.” Well, it used to be that people were on their own, and 
then came a time that the umbrellas came up and most anyone could 
get under it that knew someone that was under it. 

Mr. Canrrevp. That made it much easier ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Yes. 

Mr. CanrieLp. Now, you spoke of taking opium. You were taking 
opium when you got into this business ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” I wasn’t addicted at the time. 

Mr. Canrtevp. Do you think that many girls brought into the busi- 
ness were involved in dope in any way ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” No, I don’t. 

Mr. Canrtevp. You don’t think that is prevalent ? 

“Mrs. Kina.” No, that isn’t a part of it at all. I don’t know of 
more than 2 or 3 that have ever used it. 

Mr. Canrte.p. In your case, was it because of a relationship with 
your chief that you got into the business? 

“Mrs. Kina.” Well, I didn’t know anything about the game until 
Imet him. When I met him I wanted to learn. 

Mr. CanrieLtp. What motivated you, what inspired you to get into 
this game? 

“Mrs. Kina.” The amount of money I used to see. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Good times, clothes, and cars? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Good living, yes. 

Chairman Krrauver. Congressman Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I have just one question. 

“Mrs. King,” I was wondering how you account for the popularity 
of the game. Maybe you have already said it—is it because of the 
size of the rewards, big gains in it, and the fact that there was rela- 
tively little risk for the size of the booty ? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Well, I think so, because years ago there were very 
few people that had to do time for it. There was always some ar- 
rangement that could be made without doing time, and as the years 
went on, people found out there wasn’t such a risk and they got into 
it realizing that they would get a larger amount of money than other 
things that they might have been in. 

Mr. FrevrinenvyseNn. In other words, this umbrella was part of the 
picture. If there is an umbrella, you are willing to run the risk, be- 
cause they were relatively small; you could get out from under your 
normal penalty ? 

“Mrs. Kina.” Yes. Usually, you don’t get arrested if you are under 
the umbrella; you are not even arrested. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Well, as I understand it, you were arrested a 
number of times before 1947, but never sentenced. 

“Mrs. Kina.” That’s right. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. But that isn’t because of the umbrella? That 
isn’t what you call part of the umbrella system ? 

“Mrs. Kina.” No, it was different in those days. I am speaking of 
10 years ago. The umbrella is something new to me in the last few 
years. 

Mr. Frevtineuuysen. And that prevents you from even being 
arrested ? 

“Mrs. Kina.” Yes, as a rule you weren’t even arrested. Now, the 
towns that I was arrested in years ago, I would go in there without 
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any connection, and if I was arrested, then I would try to make contact 
to get out of it, and that usually came about, because I didn’t do any 
time. 

Mr. Canrietp. Lady, what percentage of the take would you say 
was involved, generally speaking, in taking care of this umbrella 
arrangement, what percentage of the take ? 


“Mrs. Kine.” About, well, I would say, up to 1947 I would say 
25 or 30 percent. 


Mr. Canriexp. 25 or 30 percent. 

Chairman Keravuver. Did the men you associated with always 
travel with you 

“Mrs. Kine.” Until he died or until I went to prison. I went to 
prison in 1947, in New York. He died in 1949, when I came out. 

Chairman Keravuver. Anything else, Mr. Mitler? 

Mr. Mirier. Just 2 or 3 questions. 

Was there a gathering place in New York, a lady by the name of 
“Mom”? 

“Mrs. Kina.” Well, I know a woman by that name. 

Mr. Mirier. Was her name Roxie, what was her name? 

“Mrs. Kine.” Roxie. 

Mr. Mitier. Roxie Henry of 371 West 119th Street, New York City. 

“Mrs. Kina.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. And there were a lot of people in that business that 
gathered there? 

“Mrs. Kina.” Well, I don’t know if they make it a habit of gather- 
ing there, but they come to town to visit her, because at one time she 
used to be around. 

Mr. Mirier. And how about Anzoria Bundy’s place, do people come 
there in New York? 

“Mrs. Kine.” I don’t know. 

Mr. Mirter. All right, thank you very much. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Let Anna King’s police record be inserted at 
this point in the record. 

(The record was marked “Exhibit No. 8,” and reads as follows:) 





Exutsit No. 8 


NEWARK, N. J., POLICE DEPARTMENT 


BUREAU OF RECORDS, DETECTIVE DIVISION 


Anna King. Color: black. Sex: Female. Date of birth: September 12, 1905. 
Other names used: Anna Ferguson, Helen Lorenzo, Helen Wilson, Helen E. Cole, 
Helen Anna Cole, Mrs. Helen Cole, Helen Larenza, Helen King, Helen Larenzo, 
Anna M. King, Ann King, Jane Doe, Amy Cloytle, Anna Marie King, Marie Anna 
Thompson. 


RECORD 


July 28, 1930: Springfield, Mass., as Anna King, No. 4004, L. and L. cohabita- 
tion. On August 22, 1930, dismissed. 

August 14, 1980: New York, N. Y., as Anna King, No. E-7129, fugitive (Spring- 
field, Mass.) On August 20, 1930, turned over to Springfield, Mass., authorized. 

February 28, 1938; Cleveland, Ohio, as Helen Wilson, No. F-107936, investiga- 
tion. On March 2, 1938, released. 

May 18, 1938: Council Bluffs, Iowa, as Helen Wilson, No. 12192, fugitive 
(Omaha, Nebr.), released to Omaha, Nebr., police May 19, 1938. 

May 19, 19388: Omaha, Nebr., as Helen Wilson, No. 24023, grand larceny. On 
May 20, 1938, 30 days conditional discharge, October 19, 1938. 

June 10, 1938: State highway patrol, Lees Summit, Mo., as Helen A. Cole, No. 
3421, investigated awaiting extradition. 
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June 10, 1938: Kansas City, Mo., as Helen Anna Cole, No. 27492, confidence 
game. On June 14, 1938, returned to Kansas City, Kans. No 1938 records in 
office. 

June 10, 1988: Kansas City, Kans., as Helen Anna Cole, No. 7531, receiving 
money under false pretense. Turned over to State. On June 13, 1938, received 
sheriff’s office, Kansas City, Kans., as Mrs. Helen Cole, No. 12229, cheat-defraud. 

February 17, 1943: City Magistrate court, New York, N. Y., as Helen Larenza, 
No. 331325, violation 887-4a, 30 days. 

January 6, 1944: Cincinnati, Ohio, as Helen King, No. 43031, suspended. (Con- 
tinued). On February 25, 1944, capias indefinite. (Subject failed to appear for 
trial). 

February 14, 1947: City magistrate court, New York, N. Y., as Helen Wilson, 
No. 331325, violation 887.4c. Sentence suspended. 

February 9, 1947: Received House of Detention for Women, New York, N. Y., 
as Helen Wilson, No. 44672, violation 887.4c, 10 days. 

February 18, 1947: New York, N. Y., as Helen Larenzo, No. B-250580, grand 
larceny. On June 11, 1947, 1 year, 3 months to 2% years State prison for women 
on charge of assault, grand larceny. On June 19, 1947, received Westfield State 
Farm, Bedford Hills, N. Y., as Helen Larenzo, No. D—2649, attempted grand 
larceny, second degree. 1-3-0-2-6-0. On August 26, 1949 sentence expired 
Pennsylvania warrant. . 

August 29, 1949: Pittsburgh, Pa., as Helen Larenzo, No. 56407 ; obtaining money 
by false pretense; pigeon dropping. On September 21, 1949, 10 to 12 months 
jail. 

May 24, 1951: Chicago, Ill, as Anna King, No. D-82757, general principles. 
On May 28, 1951, received sheriff's office, Chicago, Ill., as Anna M. King, No. 
117950, confidence game; dismissed. On May 28, 1951, not returned to magistrate 
court. 

June 13, 1951: Received Cook County jail, Chicago, Ill, as Anna King, No. 
118389, fugitive. On July 16, 1951, bail given county court. 

May 6, 1952: New York, N. Y., as Ann King. No. B-—250580, grand larceny 
(confidence game). February 5, 1953, 1 year, penitentiary. 

June 30, 1952: New York, N. Y., as Jane Doe, No. B—250580, grand larceny 
(found on arrest). 

February 21, 1952: New York, N. Y., as Ann King, No. B—250580, grand lar- 
ceny (warrant). 

July 1, 1952: Probation department, court of general sessions, New York, 
N. Y., as Ann King. No. Petit larceny; probation granted. 

February 5, 1953: Received House of Detention for Women, New York, N. Y., 
as Ann King, No. P—2610, petit larceny, 1 year. 

August 27, 1953: New York, N. Y., as Anna King, No. B—250580, grand larceny 
(found on arrest, warrant). On October 1, 1953, bench warrant issued. 

October 8, 1953: Amarillo, Tex., as Amy Cloytle King, No. 17995, vagrancy and 
investigation. Fined $10. . 

December 25, 1954: San Francisco, Calif., as Anna Marie King, No. 129433, 
fugitive (Wheeling, W. Va.). On December 29, 1954, dismissed by district 
attorney. 

April 1, 1955: St. Louis, Mo., as Marie Anna Thompson, No. 72267, fugitive. 
Released on charge of fugitive suspicion from Oakland, Calif. 

August 1, 1955: Chicago, Ill., as Anna King, No. D—-82757, attempting to obtain 
money under false pretenses; 6 months county jail and $1 fine. 

August 4, 1955: Received Cook County jail, Chicago, Ill., as Anna King, No. 
179694, confidence game (2). On March 9, 1956, jail sentence expired. 

June 13, 1956: New York, N. Y., as Anna M. King, No. 250850, bail jumping 
(felony). On July 13, 1956, charge dismissed by agreement of defendant to 
waive extradition and return to Newark, N. J. 

June 19, 1956: New York, N. Y., as Ann King, No. B—250580, grand larceny; 
fugitive. (See entry June 13, 1956, above.) 

July 13, 1956: Newark, N. J., as Anna King, larceny by trick (pocketbook 
drop), Detectives W. Burke and J. McKernan, detective bureau, Rose Giameo, 
785 Caldwell Ave., Union, N. J., complainant. On July 16, 1956, turned over to 
Essex County sheriff’s office. On October 24, 1956, Judge Gaulkin, Essex County 
court, State reformatory, Clinton, N. J., on charge of larceny—maximumn 7 years. 
On October 26, 1956, received State reformatory for women, Clinton, N. J., as 
Anna King, No. 6192, larceny by trick, 7 years. 


Mr. Mrrter. There is no need to swear Mr. Bates. 
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STATEMENT OF SANFORD BATES, FORMER STATE COMMISSIONER 
OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES OF THE STATE OF NEW 
JERSEY 


Mr. Mirtrr. Thank you, Mr. Bates, for coming. 

Would you state your name, please ? 

Mr. Bares. Sanford Bates. 

Mr. Mrrirr. Thank you, Mr. Bates, for coming. 

I know this is a break with the tempo of the past witnesses—— 

Mr. Bares. I hope so. 

Mr. Mitter (continuing). But we have asked you to come here be- 
cause some of the young people in trouble would eventually go to in- 
stitutions, and the program in the institutions is very important, and 
the study of these programs is part of the delegated function of the 
committee. 

Could you tell us about your background? I know you were the 
commissioner of institutions and agencies in the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. Bares. I was commissioner of correction in Massachusetts. 
From there I went to Washington, where I organized and administered 
the Bureau of Prisons in the Department of Justice. Then I went to 
New York as executive head of the Boys Clubs of America. And then 
for 4 years on the New York State Parole Commission, and then I went 
to New Jersey, where I retired on account of age, after 10 years in 
New Jersey. 

Chairman Krravver. Mr. Bates, Mr. Jim Bennett succeeded you as 
Director of the Bureau of Prisons? 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir. He was my first assistant, and has done a 
magnificent piece of work. 

Chairman Krravuver. Well, I just want to say that Mr. Bates is 
known as one of the finest men in his field, and he has done a great and 
fine public service for the Federal Government and for these States. 

And we want to thank you for the very fine paper you wrote for our 
committee, which is a part of our record, on rehabilitation and juvenile 
problems, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Mirrer. Mr. Bates, one of the important problems, about deten- 
tion facilities, is the commingling of adult and juvenile offenders. 

I wonder if you would be able to tell us about the program you 
instituted in the Federal Bureau of Prisons to meet that problem, and 
anything else that you want to, on that point. 

Mr. Bares. Well, Senator, one of the grim inconsistencies of the 
correctional systems, not only federally but in the 48 States, is that the 
unconvicted offender, or the unconvicted defendant, is more apt to be 
treated. so far as the tension goes. worse than the convicted felon. 

We have made considerable progress in our prisons, especially in 
our women’s prisons; we have made good progress in our juvenile 
training institutions; but the great problem today is in the 3,000 
county jails in the country and the innumerable lockups. 

Now, the difficult part of that is, whereas there are 80,000 people 
go through our prisons every year, there are upwards of a million 
people that go through the county jail system. 

Also, that In many cases, eal with the first offender, that is 


his first contact with confinement. That is his initial experience. 
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I have known in the old days of drug addicts who were sent to a 
training institute or to a Government hospital, but first they might 
have to spend 30 days of torture in a county jail. 

Now, it isn’t quite so bad with the juveniles, although it has taken 
a good deal of effort, in the first place, to separate the juveniles from 
the adult criminal and, second, to provide a constructive type of de- 
tention. 

I might give you these New Jersey figures, if you don’t mind, be- 
cause they, perhaps, are not typical but they could be matched in a 
good many of the States. 

Chairman Keravuver. We would be very glad to have them, Mr. 
Bates. You tell us about them. 

Mr. Bares. We have in the juvenile courts of New Jersey, and 
that means all courts that sit with juveniles, in the 21 counties of New 
Jersey, there are only 5 specially assigned judges in juvenile courts, 
but in the other 16 counties the county judge acts on certain days, and 
in separate chambers oftentimes, to handle the juveniles. 

There were 8,000 cases, 8,012 cases, that came officially before these 
juvenile courts in 1955. 

Now, I should say that that year is neither the calendar year nor the 
fiscal year, it is what we call the court year, and it goes from September 
ito August 31. 

In that year, there were 8,000 cases, which means there were per- 
haps 10 percent less separate individuals. 

ow, the ultimate disposition of those cases—this, I think, you will 
find important—1,201 cases were dismissed ; 601 cases out of the total 
of 8,000 went either to the State home for boys or girls, 601, and 276 
went to one of our junior reformatories, either the hitherto open in- 
stitution in Annandale, or the medium security reformatory in Bor- 
dentown, 276; 234 went to other institutions, which probably includes 
a small] institution which is operated up in the home from which the 
Lindbergh baby was kidnaped many years ago, 20 years ago, and 
is known as the Highfield’s Experiment for Adolescent Offenders. 

Three thousand three hundred and ninety-three out of eight thou- 
sand were placed on official probation—that’s juveniles—and six hun- 
dred twenty-seven were placed on what we have rated as unofficial 
probation. That is, it might be merely a continuance by the court 
without any special reference to the probation officer. 

Four hundred and forty-five received a specialized disposition. 
Well, that might mean anything—to go home and write an essay on 
why it’s a bad thing to speed, or to go to some kind of a private 
institution. 

One hundred and thirty-four were punished by the deprivation of a 
privilege, which might be revocation of an automobile license, if they 
were of the automobile age. 

One hundred and eighty-three were not reported; there were 320 
other dispositions, which might mean they would be sent to some medi- 
cal institution or placed out, or something of that kind; and 534 were 
pending. 

Now, of those 8,000, I can tell you exactly how many were held in 
detention, which is one of the points I think that you are interested 
in. This figure is based upon 7,572 cases. 
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Now, this, I must say, is a fairly creditable showing for New Jersey, 
and probably compares favorably with many of the other States. 
Only 61 of the 7,572 cases were held temporarily in jail. 

Chairman Keracver. That sounds like a very good record, com- 
pared with what 1 know happens in some other States. 

Mr. Bares. Well, I think it does compare, and I am not sure but 
what it compares favorably with Tennessee. 

Chairman Keravver. I am sure it does. 

Mr. Bares. But 5,474 were kept in their own homes pending hear- 
ing in the juvenile court; 55 were bailed out or placed out with rela- 
tives; 11 were put in boarding homes; 1,876 were placed in a separate 
type of institution, which in New Jersey is usually called a detention 
home; 61 in jails, 67 other, and 28 not reported. 

Another interesting fact is that of that 61 that went to jail, there 
were only 5 cases that were under 16. 

Now, we have a law in New Jersey, in fact we have had it for a 
long, long time, that juveniles should not be placed in jail. It was 
more or less honored in the breach, and, finally, in 1947, at the time 
we had one of our numerous juvenile delinquency commissions, this 
was Senator Van Alstein’s commission, the law was different, so that 
it was illegal for any child under 16 to be placed in a jail. And any 
child from 16 to 18 would have to be placed in a separate part of the 
jail and kept separate from the adult prisoners. 

Now, there are, of the 21 counties, there are 10 that have separate 
detention buildings, and these range all the way from very good to 
a little less than medium. The other counties, with one exception, the 
other counties use detention homes in adjoining counties. 

There is a very good detention rales 2 for Atlanta County 
that is located at Egg Harbor and all of the 4 or 5 southern counties 
use that detention headquarters for juveniles. 

Now, those are the figures. 

Well, there are occasional cases where a boy is arrested at a 
and far from his home where he might be kept in a jail or police 
lockup, we couldn’t guarantee. But it is pretty well understood in 


this State that at the first opportunity the police and, of course, the 


State police particularly, are very scrupulous about this, they get in 
touch with the boy’s parents or either some arrangement to have the 
boy turned over. 

I think we can say that we have got the problem of children in 
jail almost at a minimum here in New Jersey. 

Now, I am familiar with perhaps 6 or 8 other States and in some 
that I know of there is an excellent system of juvenile detention. One 
of the finest institutions that you will see, and perhaps you have seen, 
is in Portland, Oreg., where there is a separate structure, highly or- 
ganized and well staffed. 

There is one in Philadelphia, a new youth center, which is all that 
can be asked for in the way of intelligent staffs, psychiatric diagnosis, 
productive, constructive activities. 

Now, these detention homes range all the way from those excellent 
institutions—usually in places where there is a large concentration of 
juvenile courtwork, which is in the large metropolitan areas—down to 
the situation in a rural county where the boy may be thrown into a 
little-used jail or kept in a police lockup. 
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I might say, with reference to this matter of commingling, that it is 
almost universally recognized by—well, I suppose you cal! them penol- 
ogists, a man becomes a penologist when he gets in charge of a jail, 
nowadays, but it is a pretty orthodox notion that in treatment as well 
as detention, that the young people should not be mixed with old. 

Now, some of us have had some little questioning about the absolute 
application of that principle. It is made because it is a convenient 
way—— 

Mr. Mitter. Excuse me, Mr. Bates, I don’t want to interrupt, but 
we do want a recording of that. The tape has to be changed. 

Chairman Keravver. All right, Mr. Bates, you may proceed. 

Mr. Bares. Senator, I asked Mr. Douglas McNeil, who has done 
some work for your commission, and whom I regard as one of the best 
informed people in the whole country on matters of juvenile delin- 
quency, and its statistical feat sell I would like to read just three 
lines from him on this matter of age, and this is a quote: 

I will not reiterate here my long and involved argument indicating that the 


extent of antisocial sophistication rather than a strict criterion of chronological 
age should be used to determine the grouping of individuals who have to be 


detained. 

The difficulty with that is that it is pretty easy to go and look up a 
birth record and find out how old anybody is, but it’s pretty difficult 
to look into their brain and heart and find out what the degree of 
criminal sophistication is. 

What we want to do in prison treatment, as well as in detention, is 
to give the neophyte in crime, give the first offender or the young per- 
son, whether young in years or young in experience, to give him free- 
dom from contact with the kind of thing that first witness talked about. 

Now, that is not a simple problem, but it is an infiinitely better han- 
dled one today in some places than it was a year ago. 

Now, the second difficulty is that it is a cheap and easy method to 
throw all people in one jail and lock the door on them. It’s a very 
costly and difficult method to use that period of detention as oppor- 
tunity to find out the causes of child’s delinquency, and to begin to 
apply the right kind of remedy. 

ur juvenile schools come under attack just the way our prisons 
do. But you have heard some of these witnesses here today tell how 
they have been placed on probation, 2 and 3 and 4 and 5 times, 

And as I explained in that little article I wrote to you, many 
times the job in the training school or reformatory is greatly height- 
ened by the fact that the first offender—that is, the first resident of- 
fender—has had quite an extensive experience in crime and delin- 
quency before they came. 

Now, with reference to juvenile crime generally, the figures have 
been disturbing in the last few years. 1e FBI figures show that 
juvenile crime has been increasing, I think, seven times faster than 
adult crime. 

There are those who contend that if we weigh those figures with 
the population growth, that they would not sound, they would not 
actually be as bad. The disturbing factors in juvenile crime, as I 
see them, are, first, that the area of criminal activity in children is 
expanding. That we used to think that urban neighborhoods were 
much more productive of crimes than rural neighborhoods. 
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The statistics are beginning to disprove that. The amount of crime 
in rural and semirural neighborhoods is increasing. 

You remember those classic studies in Chicago, where the concentric 
circles were drawn around the Loop and Shaw proved that the fur- 
ther away you got from the concentrated population, the less delin- 
quency you had. That is not as much true today as it was then, per- 
haps because we have carried more of our so-called civilization into 
the rural area than were there before. I don’t know; or perhaps 
because these crimes in rural areas come to light more readily than 
they did formerly. 

The second noteworthy aspect of delinquency, it seems to me, is 
the reduction in the age of the juveniles; and, thirdly, is the almost un- 
accountable number of crimes committed by juveniles that seemed to 
have no apparent motive. 

There seems to be a little lull in those cases now, but I don’t need to 
run down the awful history of some of the recent juvenile crimes that 
seem to be just pure distilled cruelty, without anything to be gained 
for the perpetrator, or without any reason for them. 

And that last phenomenon, if a continuing one, just carries another 
lesson with it, and that is that a lot of your preconceived notions about 
children and their normal course of development have to be modified 
in a complicated. commercialized age such as we are in today. 

Whether psychiatry is the answer, I don’t know. Whether the par- 
ents should be held to a higher degree of responsibility, I am not so 
sure; whether the communities themselves are at fault for maintaining 
situations that even the conscientious parent cannot do anything about, 
I don’t know. 

But I do say that, looked at from the inside, the prison problem is 
vastly improved—the buildings are better, the treatment is better, 
we are relying more heavily on parole and probation, and in our juve- 
nile agencies we are still improving, there is a much better class of 
superintendent, both in the women’s institutions and in the juvenile 
institutions and in the men’s. 

All those of us who have had to do with prisons over the years are 
still convinced that prison is a last and rather dismal resort for the 
treatment of the criminal and the delinquent. 

And the degree to which we can safely—and I emphasize that 
word—safely extend the use of probation not merely as a means of 
getting a man out of trouble but as a disciplinary process, and the 
development of a sound parole system, which will be treated as the final 
part ot a man’s sentence—if we can develop those as protective and 
disciplinary services, we can then reduce the prison problem to a 
minimum. 

And the other theorem, that most penologists adhere to—and I don’t 
mean to tell that to this committee—an ounce of prevention is worth 
many, many pounds of treatment—that the crime problem cannot be 
delegated to the prison or the police or the courts, but is a matter which 
affects all the agencies in the communities and the individual mem- 
bers of the communities themselves. 

Chairman Kerravver. Well, we thank you very much for this en- 
lightened statement and for your paper and for some encouragement. 

I think there are many things encouraging in the prison and deten- 
tion interest that we have today throughout the country. We have 
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at long last gotten the Youth Correction Act applied to all the United 
States rather than a part of it. 

Mr. Bates. Well, we have got still a variety of operations under the 
Youth Authority Act, but the Federal Government is working actively 
now under a youth board; all youngsters up to 16, up to 18 rather, 
go to the department for placement. And from 18 to 21, through 21, 
they are not juveniles. They get a criminal sentence, but under that 
new law which you passed, I think about 3 or 4 years ago, the adoles- 
cent offender in the Federal system goes to a classification center and 
from there goes to an appropriate institution. 

That is a great step forward, and that is not as advanced a treat- 
ment in many States, although here in New Jersey we have a very 
expensively and scientifically manned diagnostic center, and a great 
many of these kids whose cases I have told you about can, on the 
option of the judge, go to the diagnostic center for a 60-day diagnostic 
session, and our courts have adopted the recommendations of the 
psychiatrists and social workers at the diagnostic center in about 76 
percent of their dispositions. 

A number of States have such agency—California, Ohio, New York, 
Wisconsin—where they do have g diagnostic facilities available, 
statewide, and that is an important point, because the small, im- 
poverished county could never be able to afford those services. 

Chairman Keravuver. Congressman Canfield, do you wish to ask 
any questions or make an observation ? 

Mr. Canrrecp. Commissioner, with Senator Kefauver I regard 
you as one of the world’s greatest authorities on the problems now 
heins considered by this committee. 

You have told us here today that the area of the juvenile crime is 
expanding; I think we all know that to be the truth. Somewhere, 
somehow, our society has failed properly to measure up. 

Now, this is a subcommittee of the United States Senate, and the 
distinguished chairman of this committee has seen fit to permit Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, Mr. Frelinghuysen and myself, 
who represent districts in this area, to sit in with the committee, and 
we are very grateful to him. 

As I have heard and have seen these witnesses as they have testified 
today, I have had the thought, what kind of homes did they come 
from ; what kind of parents did they have ¢ 

Now, this, as I said before, is a legislative committee, and I wonder 
just how you would weigh the responsibility as between the home and 
legislative committees, both State and Federal? I wonder if you are 
prepared, now, and I believe you are, to make a general statement on 
that situation ? 

Mr. Bates. Well, I touched on that a little bit, Congressman Can- 
field. I think that so many influences that have invaded the home 
today, which are without the control of the parent, but it is a pretty 
difficult thing to hold the parents wholly responsible for the delin- 
quencies of their children. Some people are inclined to reverse the 
situation, but I think that the blame has got to be distributed. 

For instance, when we had Broadway plays, people didn’t have to 
go unless they had $3. Now, when they get in the movies, they can 
see it for 25 cents, and today they can see murder and rape and 
pillage 1ight in their own nursery, and that requires more care, not 
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less, by parents. That requires a greater paternal influence to combat 
these infiuences. 

I think it is a joint responsibility of our communities, that’s why I 
believe so thoroughly in these coordinating councils, these organized 
groups uf the communities, to defend against some of these influences. 

it is part the job of the communities and part the job of the parents, 
and I don’t see how you can apportion that, really. 

Chairman Kerauver. Congressman Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I would just like also to con- 
gratulate Mr. Bates on his very fine testimony. As a father of five 
children, I certainly have a keen interest in this. 

1 think the testimony was very interesting. It is quite a contrast 
from the easy way to make $8 million, which I failed to understand a 
few minutes ago. 

I do want to ask him about the percentage of juvenile cases in New 
Jersey as it compares to the national total. 

As I understand it, about 10 percent of the total number of cases 
are juvenile, is that right, on the basis of the 1955 figures? 

Mr. Bates. No. 

Mr. FretincHuysEN. You said there were 8,000 juvenile cases in 
1955 and 80,000 in the State ? 

Mr. Bares. Oh, no, those figures are not comparable figures. I was 
using the 80,000 commitments to prisons all over the country as com- 
pared to the million or more commitments to jails. 

Mr. FretincHuyseN. What, roughly, is the percentage of the 
juvenile cases to the total volume in our State? 

Mr. Bares. Well, based upon — as of a given time, there 
are about 900, I would say, that classify as juveniles, against 2,900 
adults. That is a rough estimation, and I built that up from knowing 
the population of the various institutions. 

Mr. FretINGHUYSEN. Well, is the percentage in New Jersey low 
or unduly high, or how does it compare with the national total ? 

Mr. Bates. No, it is not greatly out of line, figured on the basis of 
population with the rest of the country. I mean, the increase hasn’t 
been. 

Up to about 4 or 5 years ago, we were pretty well below the national 
average, but with this tremendous population increase and the tre- 
mendous increase in the number of births of children and the war 

ears and the depression years to account for, there has been a rise 
in juvenile delinquency even here in New Jersey. 

Mr. Fre.incHuysen. I was interested in what you said about the 
diagnostic center, which happens to be in my congressional district. I 
imagine that is a helpful activity, one that we should encourage in 
other States if possible. 

There was a disturbing story in the Washington Post about the 
number of young offenders and the fact that they were getting younger 
and engaging in a greater variety of criminal activities, which, of 
course, you also pointed out in your testimony and it is a tough 
question of how to grapple with it. 

Mr. Bates. Well, there are those who say that the youngsters of 18, 
19, can learn more from each other if placed together than they could 
if placed with certain older people. 
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Now, there again, that is a dangerous generalization, and the way 
that we ought to approach that problem of commingling is on the basis 
of sophistication. And that is an expensive process. 

Mr. FretincuuyseNn. This newspaper article suggests that perhaps 
the penalties weren’t sufficiently harsh for the young people and it was 
for that reason that they were engaged in more serious, more con- 
siderable crime than their older companions, the reason was the big 
question. 

Mr. Bates. I don’t think that’s the prime reason, Congressman, and 
I think it may be that we have softened up some of these institutions, 
and without putting in enough discipline. 

What children, what everybody needs today, in my judgment, is 
discipline. And a lot of them are not getting it. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. It is not always easy to know just how to apply 
it. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you very much, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Mittrer. Thank you very much, Commissioner Bates. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Dupree was going to testify this after- 
noon, but time has gotten late and we have asked his indulgence if 
he will wait until tomorrow. We will start out fresh. 

Tomorrow we are going to begin our session at 10 o’clock, and that 
means 10 o’clock sharp, and so we will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:38 p. m., the hearing was recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, December 12, 1956. ) 
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Exploitation of Minors in Interstate Confidence Racket 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1956 


Unrtrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
To INvEstTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUINCY, 
Newark, N.J. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in court- 
room 5, United States Courthouse, Newark, N. J., Senator Estes 
Kefauver (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Kefauver( presiding). 

Also present: Representatives Gordon Canfield (Eighth Congres- 
sional bistrict, New Jersey) and Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen, Jr. 
(Fifth Congressional District, New Jersey) ; James H. Bobo, general 
counsel; and Ernest Mitler, special counsel. 

Chairman Kerauver. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I wish to again express my subcommittee’s appreciation for the 
presence of Congressman Canfield and for the contribution and inter- 
est he has shown in the hearing, and Congressman Frelinghuysen will 
be here later today. 

I am very glad to have an old friend of mine, Judge Lester Cramer, 
who is tke police judge of the Palisades Interstate Park, who is present 
here today, sitting behind me. 

Our special counsel’s father, Mr. Mitler, I saw here a minute ago, 
is with us. 

Yesterday we heard testimony concerning an interstate group in- 
volved in swindling old persons, who have used the services of young 
girls as their tools. We also heard testimony with respect to im- 
provements being made in detention facilities for young people. 

I want to make it clear again this morning, as I did yesterday, that 
we are in New Jersey, and Newark, because many of the witnesses we 
wanted to secure testimony from are incarcerated in this State. Gen- 
erally, over New Jersey we have found good law enforcement in an 
effort to keep these people out, and certainly that is true here in 
Newark. 

The testimony shows that many have tried, but they have been ap- 
prehended, if successful. 

Do take cognizance of a story this morning we will hear more about 
today, I think. Yesterday in Jersey City—this is from the Newark 
Star Ledger, I have the article by Mr. Paul Conant—a woman was 
victimized in very much the same way we heard of here yesterday. 

A 62-year-old woman shopping in Woolworth’s Store was ap- 
proached by a young woman who talked to her, and another young 
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woman came around, and they got the unfortunate elderly lady to 
take out $6,000 from her savings and she was given a slip of paper to 
go and see some fictitious person, and then found she had been 
victimized. 

Mrs. Josephine Barcaro of 52 Nelson Avenue, Jersey City. She told 
her story to Capt. Joseph McGlone, commanding the seventh precinct. 

Members of our staff have been in touch with Captain McGlone. He 
says the case is being investigated, every clue followed down, and we 
certainly hope that they will find the perpetrators of this terrible 
tragedy that has been brought to this unfortunate woman. 

It is quite evident that in recent years this confidence game is bein 
used toa larger extent. Pending some Federal legislation, I have aske 
the staff of the subcommittee to prepare suggestions to the American 
Bankers Association, to the Comptroller of the Currency, to the au- 
thority that has supervision of the Federal savings and loan banks and 
to the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, suggesting they con- 
sider some method of giving protection to cases of where they suspect 
people are being imposed upon. 

It seems to me in the case of the Jersey City case yesterday, that 
if the teller of the bank had just taken a minute or two, and he suspected 
something was wrong, to have called the police, and at least have a 
policeman observer present to follow the woman, even though she 
might not have known about it, and that might have been a very 
good way to protect her. 

That is one idea that might be considered. 

Mr. Herman J. Beppler, protective department, the American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36th Street, New York City, was present 
here yesterday as an observer to see what the member banks could do 
in these situations. I don’t know whether Mr. Beppler is present today 
or not. 

Anyway, later on today telegrams will be sent, we will put them in 
the record and give the press copies of them. 

I have a note that Mr. George Hottendorf of the American Bankers 
Association is also present. 

The subcommittee is delighted also to have Congressman Peter 
Frelinghuysen present today, too. 

The subcommittee will have under consideration possible legislation 
to rectify some of the conditions brought to our attention during the 
course of this hearing. 

We shall be very interested in further information in connection 
toward this—in connection with this. : 

By focusing attention on these situations, it is the subcommittee’s 
hope that a better understanding will be arrived at in regard to the 
dangerous situations which bring about juvenile delinquency and 
which, of course, victimize many unfortunate people. 

Today, as our first witness, we will have Mr. Ernest Mitler. | 

Mr. Mitler is a former deputy district attorney, or associate district 
attorney, in New York City, working under Mr. Hogan. He has been 
a special counsel of our subcommittee for some time. 

He made a very extensive study, and I suppose learned more about 
the problem of black marketing in babies than anyone in the United 


States that I know of, and we had a hearing on that matter which 
has resulted in great betterment of the situation. 
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We had legislation passed in the Senate. We hope to get some 
Federal action all the way through Congress in this coming session, 
to stop a racket that was of substantial proportions and depriving 
many adoptive children of a fair chance. 

Some time ago, the chairman of the subcommittee assigned Mr. Mit- 
ler to the investigation of the problem we have under consideration 
now, and he has made a very extensive study in all parts of the 
United States, interviewed hundreds of police officers, confidence 
people, secured all the information that is possible in that length of 
time, working day and night to secure facts which would be of help 
to the public and to the subcommittee. 

I think he has done an outstanding job, as I expect today he has 
more information with regard to the operations of the confidence 
racket, who participated in it, how it is operated, how young people 
are imposed upon, than anyone in the country. 

So, Mr. Mitler is going to testify and bring together some of the 
loose ends and tell the overall story. Mr. Mitler will, of course, not 
talk about some people that he knows who do not have criminal rec- 
ords, because we don’t want to make accusations against people 
unless they are here to answer. 

But it is our hope that his testimony may help us in the formation 
of Federal legislation and may certainly apprize the public of the 
kind of thing that is going on in many parts of the country. Also, 
that his information will be of considerable value to police depart- 
ments and enforcement officers throughout the country in apprehend- 
ing more of these people. 

Mr. Mitler, will you come around ? 

Mr. Mirirr. Mrs. Johnson is going to assist me. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mrs. Sally Law Johnson of the staff of the 
i will assist Mr. Mitler. Will you both hold up your 
hands? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give will be the whole 
truth ? 

Mr. Mirter. I do. 

Mrs. Jonnson. I do. 

Chairman Keravuver. I have been asked by several law-enforcement 
officers if copies of these hearings will include the criminal record of 
the various persons spoken of. It will be available. They will be 
printed, mk they will be available to any interested person, police 
per, and we would be very happy if anybody could make use 
of them. 

Some members of the press have asked me why we did not allow 
some of the witnesses to name some of the cities where allegedly they 
feel they operated under umbrellas, such as we found in the city of 
Baltimore, with two officials. 

I think it should be pointed out that, in the first place, the so-called 
umbrella operation does not involve, in any instance I know of, the 
entire police department. It usually involves a small squad, or one 
or more officers. 

I feel it would be unfair and unjust to merely, on the statement of 
some witness, to make an accusation without further proof and infor- 
mation that would be needed to substantiate that statement, partic- 
ularly when these officials of the cities that they would name are not 
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here. We don’t want to do anyone in the department an injustice, 
but the press can be assured, ad the public can be assured, that such 
information as we have will be used to the best advantage in trying 
to help any police departments clean up any protection, or any um- 
brellas that might exist. 

But I don’t think in this hearing at this time it would be proper 
to bring out the names. 

Congressman Canfield reminded me that there are many people 
here today who were not here yesterday, who might not know what 
we mean by the term “umbrella.” “Umbrella” is a term used by 
these confidence operators whenever they have police protection in 
any particular city, and they call that “operating under an umbrella.” 

r. Mrrtxr. In some sections, Senator, they use also the expression, 
“The tree is up,” or “The tree is down.” ‘That is more suenadala , 

“The tree is down” means “this is a tough place,” the ian Gain 
rigorously enforced, and “The tree is up” having the same meaning 
as “umbrella.” 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Mitler, you just proceed as you wish. 


TESTIMONY OF ERNEST A. MITLER, SPECIAL COUNSEL TO THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Miruer. My name is Ernest Albert Mitler, and I am special 
counsel with the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
and as Senator Kefauver has already stated, I was an assistant dis- 
trict attorney in New York County for 1014 years. 

During that time I had occasion to investigate and prosecute many 
of the type of cases under consideration here. I regret that we are 
not able to have today the man who has done more than any other 
person, 1 think, in the country in bringing to light the activities of 
this group and who was the former captain of the pickpocket and 
confidence squad in New York, Captain Danny Campion. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Would you spell his name out, so that we 
can all understand ? 

Mr. Mirter. His first name is Daniel, D-a-n-i-e-l, his second name 
is Campion, C-a-m-p-i-o-n. 

And he was the former captain of the pickpocket and confidence 
squad in New York City. He happens tab on the west coast right 
now, and he has been invited to appear here, and I think he could have 
thrown a great deal of light onto the activities of this group. 

He built up a tremendous picture file in New York of all the confi- 
dence operators and he was instrumental in implementing some laws 
in New York that were very effective in minimizing the racket in New 
York City. 

Now, the first point I would like to touch upon before I go into the 
results of the study that I made along with the staff on behalf of the 
subcommittee, is how juveniles and minors fit into the picture. 

The so-called pigeon drop game is a very old one. Captain Campion 
told me that it was a thousand years old. He said the ingredients that 
went into it came even from China and that it was being played in the 
early part of this century. 

Up to about 1945 and in the early forties, there were always adults, 
older persons who were the operators and players. However in the 
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late forties, there came a time when the key confidence men discovered 
that a young girl could more effectively approach an older person and 
enter into a conversation with an older person. Having made that 
discovery, apparently a sustained effort was made to get young and 
rather innocent looking girls to inveigle them or recruit them as 
operators. 

Now, that trend started, apparently, around 1948 or 1949. 

The area of recruitment, or the method of recruitment was, nor- 
mally, for these men to meet the girl, entertain her lavishly, and as we 
heard testimony, promise her trips to Europe and all kinds of fantastic 
material things. After that, the next step very frequently was to 
place her in prostitution. Then, after a period of time, she would 
then be told about a way of accelerating her earnings and she would 
be taught the confidence game. 

Now, I think—and I am going to take one of the charts out of or- 
der—I would like to show you exactly how a girl is taught the con- 
fidence game. 

I want the “sound” chart up, please. I ask that this chart be marked 
as “Subcommittee Exhibit No. 9.” 

Chairman Keravver. It will be made a part of the record. 

Now, let’s move it so the press can see it. 

(The chart referred to was marked “Subcommittee Exhibit No. 9,” 
and is on file with the committee. ) 

Chairman Keravuver. I will have to ask better order, please. 

Mr, Mirter. On the lefthand corner you see in the original hand- 
writing of a confidence operator, instructions as to how to play the 

ame. Now, that is a photostat of the original, and that was taken 
rom the apartment of Charles Burnett and Rita Thompson, also 
known as Jean Burnett, at 4156 West Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

Now, what we have done, right next to the photostat of the original, 
we have typed up the initial opening words. Now, I am not going 
to read it 

Chairman Keravver. Just read the first paragraph, Mr. Mitler. 

Mr. Mitter. All right. Now, it says at the top, “Sound” and that 
indicates that is what you are to say and this is the instructions, this 
is what the No. 1 girl is to say. 


My, aren’t these lovely— 





visualize the victim is out shopping, looking in a window— 


My, aren’t these lovely, but I think they are a little too high, don’t you? It 
seems the price of everything has gone up these days. Why, a friend of mine 
was just telling me about a new tax they are putting in the banks next month. 
And I didn’t get any notice about it, did you? Of course, this is going to be a 
2 percent on all accounts going over the amount of a thousand dollars. Maybe 
the reason you didn’t get a notice from your bank is that your account doesn’t 
exceed over a thousand dollars. 


Well, the point there is to explore and determine whether the victim 
has over a thousand dollars in the bank. 

Now, this is the instruction that is given to the girl to be broken 
into the racket. I think the testimony was yesterday as to how this 
pitch—and it is quite an extensive one, it goes on other pages there—is 
drilled into her. 

And while we are looking, just at the moment, at this chart, the 
picture on the right is an actual scene taken in Dallas, Tex., of a 
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victim. She is walking along the street with a confidence woman, the 
No, 1 woman, and that is an actual photograph of it. The way it 
happened, was that a street photographer in his eagerness to get a 


customer was photographing everybody, and he happened to photo- 
graph this couple. 


The woman, after she was fleeced of her life’s savings by confidence 
woman No, 1 and her partner, recalled this incident and went to the 
street photographer and this was the picture that resulted. 

And to digress just a moment, I notice the standard uniform on 
the confidence woman, her hair is concealed with a bandanna and the 
large coat, and then there is that long hand bag. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have inserted in the 
record the complete text of the approach used which was taken from 
the apartment of Charlie and Rita Burnett, 4156 West Pico Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. The original text which is in the files of the sub- 


committee is believed to be in the handwriting of Rita Burnett, also 
known as Rita Thompson. 


Chairman Keravver. Let that be admitted as exhibit No. 10. 
(The text was marked “Exhibit No. 10,” and reads as follows :) 


My aren’t these lovely. But I think they’re a little too high, don’t you? It 
seems the price of everything has gone up these days. Why, a friend of mine 
was just telling me about a new tax they are putting in the banks next month. 
And, I didn’t get any kind of notice about it, did you? Of course, this is going to 
be a 2 percent tax on all accounts going over the amount of $1,500. Maybe, 
the reason you didn’t get a notice from your bank is that your account doesn’t 
exceed over $1,000. I was just talking to Mae up at her dress shop this morning. 
She was telling me how the Government was raising her taxes this year. Why, 
it’s getting pretty bad when you can’t trust the Government. You can’t even 
trust the police department. Why I felt so sorry for this woman that came 
into Mae’s while I was there. She was so confused she didn’t know what to do. 
I guess she thought I was a saleslady as she asked me where the lost and found 
department was. I told her there wasn’t one in the store but it would probably 
be down at the police department. I asked her if she had lost anything. She 
said she hadn’t lost anything but had been walking across the street and had 
stumbled on this package in the gutter. She noticed there was something in the 
package so she picked it up and looked in it and saw that there was some 
money init. She looked around to see if anyone had just dropped it but appar- 
ently hadn’t as no one paid any attention to her so she walked on across the 
street. She looked at it again and noticed there was no identification in it 
but was some gambling slips in it. I told her if it were me I wouldn’t take it 
to the police as they’re so crooked these days they might stick it in their own 
pockets. I would just keep it and look in the papers to see if there was any- 
thing about it in there and if there wasn’t anything I’d just keep it for myself. 
What would you do? 


It was a colored woman that found it but I guess that doesn’t make any 
difference, does it? 

My, isn’t she a sweet person. Such a sincere person. Not many people 
would try to find the owners of that package with that money in it, especially 
Since it didn’t have any identification in it. I didn’t realize how people really 
were until after my husband passed away 4 years ago. He left we with a child. 
Why, the insurance company even tried to get out of paying my money to me. 
I had to get a lawyer to settle my case and when it was settled he even took 10 
percent out of that for his fee. Well, I got our $5,000 plus a certified check that 
can be cashed anywhere in the United States. I decided that since the insurance 
company did me so wrong that maybe the banks might do the same so I put my 
money in a little tobacco bag and pinned it in my bosom and I have it there now 
to this very day. 

I have never heard an employer speak so well of an employee before. You 
know she’s a very trusted person. He told me that she saved his child from a 
very serious accident and he gave her a lifetime job. Anyway, I asked him 
where I could go to take my money out of my bosom and he told me that I could 
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go into her closet where sbe keeps her things. While I was in there getting my 
money out of my bosom, I noticed a certificate on the back of the door with her 
picture on it. It stated that she was a bonded messenger for the Acme Bonding 
Co. and that she was bonded up to $50,000. Well, I got my money ready and 
when I went back into the office I noticed another man come in and leave right 
away. He told me that was his partner and he wasn’t even going to tell him 
about this. It’s strictly between the four of us. I asked him about the certifi- 
cate I had seen and he told me that she carried thousands of dollars to and from 
the office every day that she works. Anyway, I told him I was ready to show 
a cash reference test and he told me I couldn’t be showing all that money in the 
office while his partner was there as he would want to know what the business 
transaction was. After all, he takes in 50 percent of the business. So, I asked 
him what we should do and he told me to go back down to let his messenger 
girl bring it up and show for me as his partner couldn’t be curious to see her 
counting that money out as she counts thousands of dollars every day that she 
works. I told him that was fine with me so I put my money in a little coin purse 
so it would be easier for you to carry up there. 

Mr. Mirtrr. To revert back to the placing of minors and juveniles 
into this activity, we have learned how and why they were recruited 
and how they got started. 

Now, one of the principals who recruited juveniles was Craig DeVoe. 
We heard testimony about him yesterday. We heard the testimony 
from a girl who was put in business by Craig DeVoe at the age of 17. 

We had anticipated having here as a witness DeVoe’s first wife 
whose name was Pat DeVoe. There is a conflict of circumstances why 
she didn’t come, but she was interviewed in Lorraine, Ohio, last week 
and she stated to me that she was in nursing school in Cleveland when 
she was 19 years old. She was brought to the home of Boss Harvey 
Caldwell, by a friend. She met Craig DeVoe there. Craig DeVoe 
became friendly with her and at the age of 19 painted a glowing 
picture of the confidence game and introduced her into this activity. 

Craig DeVoe then instructed her to go to Detroit, Mich. and she 
went to Detroit, Mich., with one of Oakey Jackson’s girls whose name 
was'Perry. She was arrested on that occasion and since that time she, 
having started off at the age of 19, was involved in a series of cases 
of this nature. 

Another young girl who was recruited by Harvey Caldwell was a 
Cleveland girl who also attended the same nursing school. In her 
case, she was instructed by Harvey Caldwell as to how to play the 
game and she was sent out on the first occasion with Vera Cooper, 
whose picture was shown yesterday. 

With respect to the Dallas case, there was no apprehension. 

This is the picture of the adult veteran confidence woman who 
worked with a young girl who had been broken into the game by Har- 
vey Caldwel. 

In other words, Caldwell’s girl, Vera Cooper, instructed this nurse 
and they went on their first job to Detroit. 

I think «. significant feature of this case was the manner in which 
this young girl was induced to enter the pigeon-drop business and go to 
Detroit when she was pregnant and had no facilities. Vera Cooper, 
the veteran operator and one of “Boss” Harvey’s stable confidence 
operators, influenced her by telling her this was a way of making 
money for her prenatal and hospital expenses. 

This is a pattern that has been sustained through the country, the 
repeated attempt to recruit and obtain the services of young girls. 
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Turning to the national study that was made, I learned some of the 
techniques that were used by this group. It has often been said that 
the victims are too old to be able to recognize the perpetrator—— 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Mitler, before you go to the techniques, 
give us some idea of the extent of the recruitment of juveniles, teen- 
agers, in the racket. 

Mr. Mirter. In every part of the country the adults who are in- 
volved in this have made an effort to get teen-agers, and the extent is 
as follows: every new girl that is brought into the business is either 
19 or 20, or even 18, having made contact with the organization some- 
times as early as 15. 

Yesterday we heard about a girl who was 15 years old. 

In every part of the country there is this effort, and they are now 
working in teams of threes. In other words, two old veterans who 
will take a third girl along, and start to break her in and teach her 
the business. 

So the extent of it is that every unit seems to have younger girl that 
they are breaking in all along the line, because of the additional big 
money that can be made. 

Da FRELINGHUYSEN. I wonder if you could answer a question at 
this point. 

You mentioned this group when you talked about a concerted 
effort being made in the country. Is there anything more than a 
comradeship among them? Is there a mastermind that runs these 
confidence games throughout the country, and they tried to recruit 
young girls, or is it more or less just an accident? 

Mr. Mrrier. Well, to be specific—we are going to have testimony 
about that—we made a study, getting the toll calls of all of the opera- 


tors, and we found that whenever a job is to be played, or made, there 


are always calls from one to another of these operators from Los 
Angeles to Cleveland to New York, and there is that constant contact 
through telephone calls. 

Chairman Keravver. Is there something you are going to go into 
detail on? 

Mr. Mirier. Yes, we are going into that. 

Chairman Keravver. I think it is a very important matter. I am 
glad the Congressman brought it out. If you have it on that list, you 
bring it up in its continuity. 

Mr. Mirier. We are going to take it up, the study of the phone calls. 

The studies made by myself and the staff on behalf of the subcom- 
mittee was a result of my interviewing these people throughout the 
United States, and I think it would be useful to get behind the scenes 
and learn some of their techniques. ’ 

Now, one of the standard techniques—and we heard something about 
it yesterday—was the use of disguises or—the alteration of appearance. 

Would you put up the chart, please ? 

Chairman Keravuver. We will let all these charts be made part of 
the record, and properly identified afterwards. 

Mr. Mirter. Now, this is a picture of Sherry Caldwell. 

(The photograph and police record referred to were marked “Ex- 
hibit No. 11,” the photograph is on file with the subcommittee and the 
police record follows :) 
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*Toledo, Ohio; trick, conspiracy to rob. 
*Wanted: As Ethel Kamas, on warrant charging grand larceny, first degree. 
Notify Police Department, Buffalo, N. Y., per information received therefrom 
mY 10, 1949. In custody per print No. 51747, Police Department, Buffalo, 
‘*Wanted as Ethyl Kamas, for grand theft. Notify Police Department, 
Inglewood, Calif., per information received therefrom August 7, 1950. In 
custody per print No. 51747, Police Department, Buffalo, N. Y. No longer 
wanted: Ethel Kamas; canceled per information received, Police Department, 
Inglewood, Calif., August 10, 1951. ; F d 
Wanted: Jean Brown, as a suspect in a confidence game. Notify Police 
Department, Dallas, Tex., by wire, per information received therefrom, June 9, 
1953. No longer wanted: Canasta per information received, Police Depart- 
ment, Dallas, Tex., on wire dated June 23, 1956. 
*Wanted: Jean Brown, on warrant charging grand-theft bunco. Notify 
Police Department, Oakland, Calif., per information received therefrom, May 
19, 1954. Refer to No. A-13613. 
*Wanted: Ethel Kamas, for grand larceny by trick and false pretenses (confi- 
dence). Notify Police Department, Cincinnati, Ohio, per information received 
therefrom, August 22, 1955. 
Mr. Mrrtxrr. I interviewed Sherry Caldwell in Fremont, Ohio, and 
Cincinnati, in jail. Frankly, when I first saw all but the third picture, 
I wondered who it was, although I had interviewed her for 3 hours. 
First of all, Sherry Caldwell is the former wife of the “Boss” Harvey 
Caldwell. Sherry Caldwell at present is serving a sentence in Marys- 
ville Prison in Ohio, as the result of a recent conviction in Cincinnati 
for pigeon dropping. 
Chairman Keravver. She was supposed to come here, and they just 
tried her the other day; isn’t that correct ? . 
Mr. Mirter. Yes, she was supposed to be here. She has been under 
subpena for a period of about 5 months, but she was tried early in 
December and then she was sent away, and she came under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Correction of Ohio, and apparently the 
laws of Ohio preclude her from coming here. 
Now, I think it is significant to note, first of all, that it is the same 
girl in each one of those pictures. 
Chairman Keravver. All right. 
Congressman Canfield wanted to ask a question. 
Mr. Canrtetp. Mr. Mitler, is this the woman that is wanted in near- 
by Passaic? 
Mr. Mirier. No. The woman who was wanted in Passaic, I believe 
is the wife of the man who testified yesterday, that is, Oakey Jackson. 
But at this moment she is wanted—the woman who is wanted in 
Passaic is Rosalie Jackson. 
Chairman Keravuver. These photographs are of one and the same 
person ? 
Mr. Mrrier. This is one and the same person. In most of these 
situations she has changed her hair-do, and you can see, if you look 
at the features, perhaps you can see the resemblance, but you can 
readily see how a confused and excited victim would not be able to 
identify her. 
Now, one of the characteristics of a confidence woman, when she gets 
arrested, is to immediately reach for her hair, and to try to change the 
style of her hair, sometimes between the point of arrest and before 
the time she gets to the station house, even if she is arrested in the 
act the victim no longer can identify her. 
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Now, Sherry Caldwell told me the following: that on all occasions 
when she is arrested, the first thing she asks of the police is to please 
take her to the victim, she wants to see the victim. Apparently, it was 
a pretty good principle, because in about five other cases she was 
apprehended and it always turned out to be a mistaken identity. In 
other words, she knows that the victim, with the alteration of appear- 
ance, cannot identify her. 

a Keravver. Will you place the picture in this position, 
ease ? 
: Mr. Mrrter. She further stated that her home, in which she lived 
with Caldwell, at 11402 Ashbury Avenue in Cleveland, was a gathering 
place and the living quarters of many of the big confidence men who 
were operating across the country. 

Now, with respect to the question of disguises, I would like to have 
presented a picture here of Helen Savage. 

Now, Helen Savage has been convicted on larceny by pigeon dro 
under the name of Helen Moro in Chicago, Ill. She is one of the girls 
of the notorious Joe Savage, who at present is serving a sentence at 
Riker’s Island, New York City. 

This is a picture of Helen Savage after she was arrested in Chicago 
as the victim saw her on the street. 

You notice here she looks a 50-year-old woman. Now, over there 
on the left—and this is just a matter of time when they took her hat 
off and the glasses off and changed her hair to normal—here is how she 
actually looks. 

We haven’t been giving them numbers. 

Mr. Bozo. I have been giving them numbers up here. 

Mr. Mrrier. You can readily see the next day in court the perplex- 
ing situation that the victim would be confronted with, having seen the 
person who appears as this woman does on the right, and the next day 
coming into court they see this person on the left. 

A person in good conscience, knowing it is a criminal case, may, as 
I have often seen it, say, “Well, it looks like her, but there may be a 
question of doubt.” 

(Photographs of Helen Savage Mero, exhibit No. 12, are on file with 
the subcommittee.) * 

Mr. Mirtrr. Now, a third technique is the use of the wig. Now, 
when 4156 West Pico Boulevard was raided by the Los Angeles 
Police Department—and that is the apartment of Rita Thompson 
and Charles Burnett—— 

Chairman Keravver. In Los Angeles? 

Mr. Mrrter. In Los Angeles. [Continuing:] They not only found 
the instructions, but also they found this is the actual wig that was 
taken, sent here by the courtesy of Captain Didion—maybe the lady 
ought to hold the wig. 

ask that a photo of this wig be entered as exhibit No. 13. 

Chairman Keravver. Let it be so entered. 

(The photo was marked “Exhibit No. 13,” and is on file with the 
subcommittee. ) 

In any event, this was the actual wig that was used by Jean Burnett, 
Rita Thompson; and incidentally, Jean Burnett has had a miraculous 
career. She right at this moment is moving all over the country mak- 
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ing large-scale scores that is swindling elderly women of their life 
savings, being arrested repeatedly, but in some miraculous way she 
never seems to land with any degree of permanency in jail. In fact, 
the last case, she received a fine of only $100 in Chicago, Ill. 

We have her under subpena, we had her subpenaed in Chicago, we 
had her male associates—I, myself, served Charles Burnett, in Los 
re apparently they are not conforming or respecting the 
subpena. 

Chairman Keravuver. Do you have her criminal record that you can 

ut in? 
i Mr. Mirier. Yes, Senator. Mrs. Johnson is getting it at the 
moment. 

Now, moving on to another technique that was not discussed yester- 
day, and that 1s the so-called fix situation. The girls who spoke here 
yesterday, testified here yesterday, did not work under the fix situa- 
tion. They took their chances on the victim. 

Very often someone in business, and on occasions undertakers and 
funeral directors—and I say an isolated one—will get information as 
a result of a funeral about the economic status of members of the 
family. He will be, in a sense, a member of the confidence ring. Now, 
what he will do is to ring up one of these confidence operators—Bur- 
nett, Caldwell, DeVoe—and tell them that he thinks he has a gullible 
person that he knows has a considerable sum of money. 

And then it will be arranged for the confidence man to send the 
girls in and the undertaker or businessman who is the tipoff man will 
arrange that the prospective victim will be walking, or drop him 
off from the car nearby where the confidence girls are working, which 
they call “being on the stroll.” 

Chairman Keravver. Mr. Mitler, I am sure you want to make the 
explanation that this is a rare exception aa undertakers or fu- 
neral parlors, and that is a practice that would be condemned and 
frowned upon, they would be kicked out of any association if they 
practiced that, if it was known. 

Mr. Mrrter. Yes; I had given to me the specific isolated names, and 
it is not a common practice at all, not at all. I would say that it is 
extremely isolated. 

Chairman Keravver. Of course, anyone that might be doing that 
could certainly give a lot of tips, which would be very unfortunate. 

Mr. Mrrtrr. Now, another method that is used—and I think it’s 
useful for banks to know this—normally speaking, and I thought so, 
too, they always worked in pairs. But it turns up they are very fre- 

uently in threes, and the reason they have threes are, they walk 
dows the street, and all of them for economy’s sake, will start ap- 
proaching their victims. In other words, three people keep talkin 
all the time, and then when they get a potential victim, they signa 
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across to each other and the other two, who have not caught the 
potential victim, stop working, and they will focus on the live victim. 

This activity, of course, is done a great deal by hand signals. These 
girls signal back and forth to each other, they have some sort of a 
hand sign language. 

Now, the third person is often utilized in the following way, or 
sometimes used: to go inside of a bank and—savings banks, and try 
in some way, by people writing or people taking their savings bank- 
book out, to get some kind of a hint as to how much deposit they 
would have in the bank, and that is considered economical, because 
sometimes they feel they approach a lot of people who don’t have 
any resources. 

Now, those are a few of the techniques that are used. 

Now, here is the criminal record of Rita Thompson, also known 
as Jean Burnett, and here is the criminal record of Charles Burnett. 
This is from the Cleveland Police Department, who were very cour- 
teous, helpful and cooperative, and without whose help we could not 
have been able to bring all this to light. 

Here is the Charles Burnett record, and here is the Rita Thompson 
criminal record. Burnett has a long one, and on occasions he has 
done 30 days, or 90 days in jail. That’s about what it amounts to. 

Rita Thompson has 5 or 6 arrests, and she had pled guilty in Wil- 
mington, Del., but she jumped bail there. But in any event, she has 
never done any time. 

I ask that these two records be made part of the record. 

Chairman Keravver. Rita Thompson’s and Charles Burnett’s police 
records will be exhibit No. 14. 

(The documents referred to were marked as “exhibit No. 14,” and 
are as follows :) 


Rita Thompson, alias Florence Mills. Larceny by trick; white, age 23; height 
5 feet 3% inches; weight, 96 lbs; build, slender; hair, auburn; eyes, brown. 


Contributor of fingerprints | Name and number | Arrested or | Charge 
| received 





Albany County jail and pen- | Rita Thompson, No. | June 30, 1954__| Not given. 
itentiary, Watervliet, N. Y. AC-7559. | 
Police department, Albany, | Rita Thompson, No. 28327__|..._-. ME ta cinas No. 1. Vagrancy; No. 2. 
Ni 3% Attempted ground lar- 
ceny; Ist (flimflam). 
Police ane Wilming- | Rita Thompson, No. 15597._| July 21, 1954__.| Larcency (by trick). 
ton, Del. 
New Castle County workhouse, | Rita Thompson, No. 87946__.| July 22, 1954__.| Larceny. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Police department, Los Angeles, | Jean Margaret Burnett, | Sept. 1, 1956...; Suspicion grand theft 
Calif. No. 357758. bunco. 
Police department, Chicago, Ill_| Jean Burnett, No. —--.---.- Inquiry Sept. 


, 1956. | 
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Mr. Mirter. Next, I want to turn to the scope and latitude of the 
setup as on a national level. 


Now, this is a picture of the United States—a graphic representa- 
tion of some of the girl operators and some of the places they operate 


from. Now, in this chart the focus is on New York, Cleveland, and 
Los Angeles. 


You can see Rita Thompson’s picture up there under Cleveland. 

The setup on the west coast was as follows: Most of the confidence 
men had been raised, lived, or came from Cleveland. In 1951 the 
Cleveland police made a determined effort to drive them from the 
city, and although they were successful to a great degree, they still, 
in many cases, kept their property there and returned to Cleveland. 

Now, Harvey siiaell eppanedie was a pioneer in bringing this 
particular group to the coast. He went around 1950 or 1951, still 
keeping his Cleveland apartment, and moved into Los Angeles. Now, 
before the others followed him, he made contact with a known num- 
bers king in Los Angeles, a known numbers man by the name of Moses 
Stevens, who owns the Broadway Club at 4372 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles under his brother’s name. 


Chairman Keravver. File his criminal record as an exhibit. 
Mr. Bozo. That will be exhibit 15. 


(The document referred to was marked as “Exhibit No. 15,” and is 
as follows :) 


ExuHisir No. 15 


DECEMBER 9, 1956. 
Mr. Pat Kiey, 


Care of United States Marshal, Federal Square, 
Newark, N. J. 

Dear Sie: In answer to your telephonic request of December 9, 1956 re subject 
Mose Stevens our files indicate the following information. 

True name : Mose Clyde Stevens. 

Aliases : James Stevens, Bob Stevens, and Mose Stevenson. 

Male Negro, age 39-51; 5 feet, 11 inches; 169 pounds; brown eyes; black hair. 

Scars : 1-inch over left eyebrow, 2-inch root of left thumb. 

Known associates : Sanders, Hazel; Thompson, Harry; Patterson, James Dura; 
Reba (ex-wife) ; Mack (brother); King, Megan; Jones, Mabel (girl friend) ; 
Boyd, Viola; Patrick, Lonnie; Jackson, Ollie; Brown, Joseph R.; King, Alfred. 

Miscellaneous information: Subject is a known policy and numbers game op- 
erator. Operates the pink and green, with Harry Thompson. Subject supposed 
to have interest in Oklahoma-Texas lottery. Subject is an associate of Patter- 
son who is a large wholesaler of narcotics. Subject is believed to be a financier 
for narcotic peddlers, although he does not personally handle narcotics. On 
January 29, 1953 this department sent correspondence to McArthur, Cleveland 
Police Department, re subject might be the same person as Mose Dixon on whom 
they wanted information. 

Subject owns Jackson’s Cleaners, 5505 South Broadway, Los Angeles, a known 
bookmaking spot. Subject also owns Stevens Sandwich Shop, 3515 South Central 
Avenue, and Stevens Pit Bar-B-Que, 5909 South Broadway, Los Angeles. 

Enclosed are photostatic copies of subject’s entire past criminal record, also 
his photograph. Hoping this information will be of value to you. Please be as- 
sured of our cooperation on all future matters of mutual interest. 

Respectfully, 
Capt. JaMEes HAMILTON, 
Commander Intelligence Division, 
By W.T. ForMAN, 5557 
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Arrested or received | Department and Name Charge Disposition 
saiteliil number 
July 18, 1930. - Police Depart- .-| James Stevens ...| Investigation - -| July 18, 1930 re- 
ment, Texar- | leased. 
kana, Ark., 762. 
Jelly: 11, 1008... ocks ccna Sheriff’s Office, Bob Stevens. -__-- | By ila ith in squads $10 fine, $5 costs. 
Pawnee, Okla. 
Mar. 26, 1934._._.._.....| Police Depart- Mose Stevens. --_-- Investigation_____. Released, 
ment, Chick- 
asha, Okla. 
May 27, 1934. ...--. --| Police Depart- —{--.-- DD ki thet ae sheen BO ansdsucuss May 28, 1934, re- 
ment, St. Joseph. leased to leave 
Mo., 7421. city. 
As, 25, 1934...-.....- Police Depart- _—{.--..- | SPREE Vagrancy - -.....-- 10 days, Aug, 25, 
ment, Omaha, 1934. 
Nebr., 19303. 
Dec. 17, 1934- - - Police Depart- = |_-_-- NOS faecan—sy Pugitive.-......-- 
ment, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Mar. 17, 1935. Police Depart- = |__--- GE 3... ssenle Investigation__- Released. 
ment, Joplin, 
Mo., 4694. 
Mar, 21, 1935__-_-- Police Depart- = |__--- Ges... .hsie. . 4634. ts $10 and costs. 
ment, Spring- 
field, Mo. 2005, 
May 19, 1936.--..-..-- Police Depart- —|.---- OR: ccatieniows Pigeon dropper Released. 
ment, Hot 
Springs, Ark., 
6130. 
June 19, 1938..__....__.__| Sheriff’s Office, [....- Shir is Pm A 3st 2. 
Fairfield, Tex. 
Rabe TO. « . 0 -ic5se Police Depart- ranted Ge ciara Investigation___.-- Release Mar. 2, 
ment, Dallas, 1939. 
Tex., 18929. 
Jam TO E..... ise Sheriff’s office, |----- Ciacccoean Violation, Selec- Jan. 24, 1944, 
San Diego, tive Service released investi- 
89261. Act. gation Federal 
authorities. 
Mar. 20, 1944........... Police Depart- —|----- iccusidcmsct Suspended, viola- 
ment, Los tion Selective 
Angeles, 65361. Service Train- 
ing Act, 1940. 
July 28, 1949........-.-.- Police papa eae OD nsadeturtewais Suspended, 211__-- 
ment 
poo yy 65361. 
Mar 13, 1061.03... State Board of _—_j----. a Apsiontion. 
Equalization, quor license. 
Los Angeles, 
87281. 
June 24, 1955. ........-- Police Depart- Mose Clyde Suspended, brib- 
ment, Los Stevens ery. 
Angeles, 65361 
(R-76066). 
July 19, 1955............ Sheriff’s office, §{----. OD wscienshieseb~ Deer i ~.sciveas 
Los Angeles, 
B-378582. 
Stevens, Mose Clyde 


Stevens, James 
Stevens, Bob 
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Stevens, Clide Mose 
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ev i 1 
Date No. | Department Charge Disposition 
| 
July 11, 1933..... Eicetees Sherif's office, Pawnee, | Petit larceny...._.......| $10 fine, $5 costs. 
a. 
Mar. 21, 1935.....| 2005 | Springfield, Mo_______. = ie _.....---| $10 and costs. 
May 19, 1936____ 6130 | Hot Springs, Ark_-__.__- Pigeon dropper_.........| Released. 
June 29, 1938. ....|.-..--.. South Fairfield, Tex._..| Theft : 
Nov. 7, 1942......|-.------ | (95804 Schooler=13) .---. MC43.0i (craps)....__-- Dismissed D30, Nov. 9, 
1942. 
Jan. 23, 1944_.___. 89261 | Sheriff’s office, San | Violation of Selective | 1-00-44 Released? Fed- 
Diego. Service Act. | eral authority. 
Ss Be Bian cocks teacss (31650 Polk-13)_.__.._.- Suspected violation, Se- | Released, Mar. 21, 1944, 
lective Service and 
Training Act, 1940. 
June 20, 1946_____|......_- (36265-6-Kunkle-1)......| Warrant 0296920 (29) 
577a VC, 250a VC. | 
i gk ee (78935-Ryan-13)......_...| MC43.06 (lottery pos- | 25X5 pd D30, May 21, 
session). ; 1947, 
July 28, 1040....../........ (57139-Gillespie-12) _ _ ._- Suspected 211PC (rob- | Released Aug, 1, 1949. 
ry). 
Aug. 2, 1949. ..._- Seiki (59361-62-Stevens-12)...| Warrant 79152 (30) ch. | 50x25, D7, Aug, 31, 1949, 
339 Stats., 1923, | 
MC55.05. 
Sept. 12, 1949...__|.......- 75729-W alker-13).......| MC43.06 (lottery over | 10x2 pe D7, Sept. 29, 
3). | 1949. 
Dow, 06) 1908... cschissvcaic (11201-Court-D29) _____- Comm,510VC.._...__. 
June 24, 1965. ....|.......- (51933) (AdmVi)______-- Suspected 67% PC | Proceedings suspended; 
(bribe). 5 years probation; $500 
fine, D42. Oct. 18, 








| 1955 (case 174866). 








Mr. Miriter. And arrangements were made for Harvey Caldwell to 
bring his girls and his associates out to the coast, and Moses Stevens 
acted behind the scenes establishing this setup. 

Chairman Kerauver. We will have a 5-minute recess for the chang- 
ing of the tape. 

After recess. ) 
hairman Kerauver. Mr. Milter, will you proceed ? 

Mr. Mirter. I have here the record of Moses Stevens, and I ask 
that that be introduced as a subcommittee exhibit. 

Mr. Bozo. That is already exhibit No. 15. 

Mr. Mirter. I notice here there is one pigeon drop arrest in Hot 
Springs, Ark., and this man, however, like many people who are 
behind the scenes, is not directly head-on affiliated with pigeon drop- 
ping, this form of larceny; that is, he doesn’t go out on the street 
himself, he doesn’t even- have any girls, but my information, after a 
large number of interviews, was that he was of invaluable assistance 
in permitting Harvey Caldwell to come to the coast and to bring along 
with him some of his girls who operated there—Vera Cooper, whose 
chart we have seen, Sherry Caldwell and Constance Ballard, who is 
now doing a sentence in the District of Columbia prison, were some 
of the girls that went out to the west coast with him. 

In turn, after Harvey Caldwell arrived and became established, 
many members of the Clewslond group started to drift out there, and 
they operated along the west coast. 
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Now, about 1950, 1951, there was an exodus from Cleveland of 
other confidence men into the New York City area. Now, the first 
mee. to go into New York from this group from Cleveland was Jabo 

avis. 

And Jabo Davis has two convictions for white slavery, and he 
presently lives on 160 West 85th Street, and he went to New York 
first some time around the 1950’s, and according to my information he 
wrote back to Cleveland that some of the other boys should come on 
to the city. 

Now, between 160 and 159 West 85th Street, there are some of these 
aa men living right now. Joe Savage lives at 159 West 85th 

treet. 

Before I go any further, I should make it clear that it is character- 
istic of these people not to operate in the community or city they live 
in. So I think in mentioning these different cities it should be em- 
phasized that the police there, if they happen to live there, are rather 
powerless to do anything about it because they are on good behavior 
while they are living there, and the scene of operation is the 48 States. 

Now, there was that movement which came into New York, includ- 
ing Craig DeVoe and a substantial number of these men from Cleve- 
land, but like Jabo Davis, whose mother is even in the business, is 
doing a sentence for pigeon dropping right now in Marysville Prison, 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and in fact he was out in Cleveland when I tried 
to serve him the first time, and they have still kept up those affiliations. 

I have not enumerated all the names, but there was that trend 
around 1950. 

I think another interesting significant feature is that one of the 
members in this group went to Moses Lake in the State of Washington 
and acquired a motel with a bar in it which became a sort of a hideout 
whenever it got too hot in the various cities across the country. 

Chairman Keravuver. Does he or she have a criminal record ? 

Mr. Mirier. Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, tell the name. 

Mr. Mitter. Commodore Richardson. 

We have been in touch with Sheriff Gilman of Grant County, and 
as soon as he learned about that, they raided the place and found 
known police characters, underworld characters there, and Commo- 
dore Richardson is out of the place. 

I would like to show a photograph of this place. This is a picture 
which I would like to make committee exhibit No. 16. 

Chairman Keravver. So ordered. 

(The photograph referred to was marked committee “Exhibit No. 
16,” and is on file with the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Mirirr. This is Commodore Richardson’s sort of hideaway for 
these confidence men at Moses Lake in Washington. I know on some 
occasions the police officials have gone out there to find fugitives from 
a larceny, specifically Detective Hunter from Cincinnati 

ad one occasion that I specifically knew of to go to this rather iso- 
lated-looking place; but the sheriff of Grant County raided the place, 
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when they became alert to the situation, and they generally gave them 
a hard time. 

Looking at the overall picture again, in each city there is very often 
a man whom they contact and who has intimate association with the 
group. 

In Pittsburgh there was a man by the name of Bunky Wilson. 

Chairman Keravuver. Will you give any addresses that you have? 

Mr. Mirier. Surely. 

Now, Bunky Wilson is known to the Pittsburgh police as a policy 
man. Our study of telephone calls—which Mrs. Johnson will give in 
full detail—indicates that Harvey Caldwell was in constant contact 
with him by telephone. Bunky Wilson was in constant contact with 
these confidence characters in New York City. He is not a street 
operator, but he has girls working and teaming up with the other 
operators. His complete name and address is William Wilson, 2626 
Webster Avenue, Pittsburgh. You may recall that is where Oakey 
Jackson emerged from retirement, 3 weeks ago, came from Cleveland, 
and was arrested in a pigeon-drop game. 

My information is that there is a man in Jacksonville, Fla., whose 
name is “Boll Weevil,” who is a man who is contacted in Florida. His 
true name is Bob Calhoun. 

Now, what is the relationship between these people? It is that they 
know each other, they are in constant contact with each other by 
telephone, they interchange girls. 

In one specific situation in New York, which will come to the 
committee’s attention later today, two well-known policy men, when 
they needed some additional resources to expand their banks, actually 
sent their girls out across the country to amplify their capital, their 
— base. 

Mr. Frevineuvuysen. I am still puzzled about how closely organ- 
ized those who are engaged in this confidence game are. 

I should think there would be a great many disadvantages of being 
too closely organized, and in view of the fact that they are exploiting 
a basic human weakness, I should think these things would spring up 
spontaneously. 

What advantage is there in telephoning all across the country and 
perhaps exchanging girls? I should think that would increase the 
danger if there was a relationship between the various groups rather 
than to decrease the risk. 

Mr. Mrrter. Well, here is the situation: These girls frequently are 
arrested. Perhaps Harvey Caldwell’s girls, ra as Vera Cooper, 
would be arrested in New York, then Harvey Caldwell would ring up 
one of his confederates in New York, send the money on to retain a 
lawyer and get the bail. In that way, he is making sure that she got 
out fast so that no time was lost, so that she could get working again. 

I will give you one other concrete situation. You remember yester- 
day the witness Ann Wood testified with respect to a Washington, 
D. C., case. In that particular case Harvey Caldwell had a girl 
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available to work. Craig De Voe had a girl to work. They thought 
it was a good idea to send somebody to Weskiusten, so Craig rang 
Harvey Caldwell in Cleveland and they arranged mutually to have 
their girls go to the District of Columbia. 

Sometimes they help with legal arrangements. Sometimes they 
also exchange information as to where a good city is to work in. If 
it gets too hot in one place, it is important for them to know that. 

Those are some of the reasons why they get together. One place 
that they do gather sometimes is Hot Springs, Ark. 

Chairman Keravuver. Do they have some understanding about the 
lawyers to be used and bondsmen ? 

Mr. Mrruer. Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. That’s part of the plan ? 

Mr. Mirter. Surely. 

For example, Sherry Caldwell was arrested in Fremont, Ohio, in 
June of 1956. Her former husband, who was still operating with her, 
was not present. Somebody sent from Cleveland to Fremont a bonds- 
man to take her out, and he had to have a contact in Cleveland in order 
to do that. 

Another instance is when Rita Thompson was arrested in Wilming- 
ton, Del., and this is characteristic, a Cleveland bondsman flew from 
Cleveland to Delaware, and took her out on bail. 

Now, that was a result of someone in Wilmington calling up Charles 
Burnett in Cleveland; Charles Burnett made the amount of the bail— 
I think it was in the area of $2,000—the $2,000 was given to the bonds- 
man—she planned to jump bail, because bail is just a fine to these 
people—and the bondsman flew to Wilmington and put up the bail 
the Cleveland bondsman, and Rita Thompson then went out and 
jumped bail, and hasn’t reappeared in Wilmington. aes 

There is this kind of exchange of information that is vital. _ 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. What I can’t understand is that the field is 
so fruitful and the penalties are so slight, why there isn’t more com- 
petition. How a handful—apparently we are talking about a hand- 
ful of individuals in various cities—how they are able to control this 
type of racket. I don’t know how much connection there might be 
with other kinds of gangsterism, but we are talking about a fairly close 
organization with contacts in various cities, and the individuals work- 
ing and knowing and cooperating with one another, not competing 
with one another. ; 

How do we account for such easy pickings, apparently, if it is set 
up right, and apparently it is a comparatively simple operation to set 
up, that we don’t have, say, a Washington organization resenting any 
outside interference and one that would be able to get the lawyers 
and get the bail and the other things that an organization can pro- 
vide? 

Mr. Mrttrr. Well, the United States is their territory. The reason 
they don’t compete with each other is that it is to their mutual advan- 
tage to cooperate. I can enumerate the advantages that there are for 
them to work together. 

There are certain lawyers in each city—and I don’t mean lawyers 
that are doing anything improper—whose services they use. 

Chairman Keravver. If they started competing, they really would 
get in trouble, wouldn’t they ? 
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Mr, Mirier. They would start informing on each other, that would 
be the first thing that would happen. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I don’t know how they can avoid competition, 
if it is such a fertile field and one that can be mastered so cain You 
would think there might be people in this room who would have 
picked up the technique and go out and try it, if they feel they could 
get a hundred thousand dollars, with perhaps a minor penalty if they 
should be caught. 

Mr, Mirier. Well, in the first place, it is not such an organization 
which has a yearly meeting in which the people have some real deep 
social tie. The extent of the organization is simply the fact that one 
man—they might gather in Anzoria Bundy’s apartment when they 
come to New York, and they would tell where they have been, what 
they’ve done, what cases are outstanding. They might state what 
lawyers are useful and helpful in these cases, or what bondsmen are 
useful or helpful. 

Now, it is not a handful of men. There are a great many more 
people in it than I have enumerated. There are a substantial number. 

To go a little bit deeper, the people in this group are called “people 
in the life.” They call themselves “fakers.” Now, the fakers are a 
group of people—it is not a club—but that is what they call themselves. 
They are people whv are involved in gambling, in vice, in any form 
of connivery, and they are all over the United States. Now, they 
are not tightly organized in the sense that they have a yearly or annual 
meeting, it is more a matter of cooperation. 

Now, for example, here is an address book of Zola May Reed taken 
by the Philadelphia police, and it is characteristic of many of their 
address books. 

Chairman Keravuver. You will introduce it in the record ¢ 

Mr. Mrrter. I will introduce it in the record, but as was told to us 
by many people whom we interviewed, when they move across the 
country they must know places in which to stop off, at a safe place. 

This is Zola May Reed’s address book, and I ask that it be made 
exhibit No. 17. 

Chairman Keravver. That will be Subcommittee Exhibit No. 17. 

(The address book referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 17” and 
will be found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Mrruer. It does contain principally Cleveland addresses, but 
it contains the addresses of known people in this field, and it is an 
indication of who she can turn to, who she can speak to, where she 
can get partners from. But it is not organized, such as there is one 
fellow and that’s it. 

I might also add about a week ago Boss Harvey Caldwell passed 
away in Los Angeles, and although I don’t have the death certificate 
here, I have very firm verification of that fact. 

Chairman Kerravver. Mr. Mitler, the Congressman also brought up 
the question that this is just a small, little group. Actually, is it 
such a small, little group ? 

Mr. Mirter. No, this is not a small, little group. I don’t want to 
go—we could go down a rather long list of men who are in it whose 
names haven’t been brought up here, who have major records. 

To be concrete, I went to the California Men’s Colony, in San Luis 
Obispo, and there I interviewed, I believe, about eight men who were 
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doing time, on this particular charge, whose names have not been 
brought out here. 

In Bedford Hills right now, the New York Women’s prison, there 
are about 8 or 10 girls who are doing time for this particular —— 

It is not a small group, it is a substantial and large group. They 
have places in Dallas, practically everywhere in the country, they are 
members of what they call “the life.” 

Mr. Freiincuusen. My point is that I should think it would be, 
logically, a large group, but I am just wondering what the emphasis 
upon the relatively small group of individual is. To show that there 
is an interstate flavor, I assume, because essentially, offhand, you would 
think this would be a local operation, and the better you knew such 
places as Kresge’s, the better you would know when you could run 
the risk of making contacts there and when you could not, or knowing 
whether the police in the town would give you protection or not, would 
make you expert in a certain area, or a localized area where you could 
not be, if you had a very widespread operation. i 

Mr. Mirtter. Well, they get the local information by speaking to 
people who have just been working in that town. ; 

I am sure that after these two girls were pursued by the detective 
with the green stockings, that we heard testified to yesterday, in any 
event the information would go out that Newark was a very undesir- 
able place to work, and that would go out to other people in this activ- 
ity across the country. j 

Chairman Keravver. Isn’t one of the reasons why it is interstate 
and why they don’t just operate in their local communities, is that once 
they do a job in a local community it is more healthy for them to go 
on somewhere else, because if the police get acquainted with them and 
see them around, then they will apprehend them. But if they go toa 
near city where they don’t have their picture on the rogues gallery, 
then they have a better chance of succeeding. 

Mr. Mirier. As soon as they make any money in the city, they leave 
immediately. As you heard yesterday, 4 or 5 o’clock is supposed to be 
the calling-in hour, where the operator puts in the slugs in the tele- 
phone and they call in to their man, wherever he may be in the country. 
So movement is the key, the indispensable part of it. 

About the only time they stay in a place is when they are not success- 
ful. I don’t say the only time, but frequently that is the case, when 
they get their money, they go. Asa matter of fact, what usually hap- 
pens is they are picked up when they haven’t been successful because 
they are still lingering in town. 

Charles Burnett was picked up in Monrovia, Calif. As he told the 
police there, he said, “Well, if I had only scored, I would have been 
out of town by now.” Of course, being picked up didn’t mean much 
to him, bail was made by a confidence woman named Willie Mae Jack- 
son, for him, and he just jumped it so he is just off for somewhere else. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Mr. Mitler, one of the girl operators who testified 
yesterday said she was certain this racket was a multi-million-dollar 
racket. How big would you call it? 

Mr. Mitter. It is hard to nail the figures down. But my estimate— 
and we worked it over—is that it exceeds, the take, over $5 million 
throughout the United States each year, and I think it is probably con- 
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siderably larger than that. Many cases are not reported, the smaller 
cases especially, and when I learned that a small community in Ohio 
has about 12 cases a year like this, and then some of the larger cities 
have from 50 to 60 or 70 such cases, and we try to add it up, I believe 
that the overall amount certainly is over that figure. 

oie Keravuver. How much longer is your statement, Mr. 
Mitler? 

Mr. Mrrurr. We are going to turn right now to the toll calls. 

Chairman Keravver. In all of these convictions that have been 
brought, would you discuss the matter of fact that there has been no 
Federal interference or FBI investigations? All of these are what 
the States have been able to do on their own, and tell about the diffi- 
culties that the States have in handling this because of the interstate 
nature of the operation. 

Mr. Mittrr. Surely. 

Now, you can see in a case where a man is on the west coast and 
he sends his girls as Caldwell did into the—well, if he is in Cleveland, 
he'll send girls into the District of Columbia. Supposing they are 
arrested. They, of course, are not going to talk, because they depend 
upon him for bail, for lawyer’s fee and perhaps to help them with 
restitution. 

So actually, the local police usually apprehend just the person on 
the street, not usually, but always. The real culprit, the principal 
person who was responsible, who was turning out these people, is 
often thousands of miles away. 

Now, you can see how a local police department is almost paralyzed 
at getting to the hard core of the situation. I know there have been 
recent cases, 1 or 2 in Phoenix and Tucson, Ariz. Now, I believe I 
have information that the girl that is involved is in this area right 
now, and so is the man. 

You can see no matter how vigorous and diligent the small police de- 
partment is, in investigating these matters, it is extremely difficult 
for them to get behind the scene. In fact, to my knowledge there 
have only been two cases in the United States where the man who 
wasn’t on the scene, and was receiving the money from the confidence 
girls, were actually convicted. Frank Hogan’s office convicted Craig 
DeVoe and Jack Grant of receiving the proceeds of the $18,000 Jersey 
City pigeon-drop case. 

That is the first time it has ever come to my attention that that has 
happened. 

soba Keravver. I do know that the FBI does probably inves- 
tigate some of these cases, now, particularly where they involve clearly 
interstate operations. But the absence of law does deter their juris- 
diction ; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Mirier. Yes. This is a concrete suggestion: The National 
Stolen Property Act covers situations where the money taken is ob- 
tained by fraud, where the fraud is interstate, and where the value 
of the property taken exceeds $5,000. Now, that was designed to 
defeat the oldtime major confidence game, and I have had informal 
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discussions with people in the judicial field and lawyers and they feel 
consideration should be given to reducing the $5,000 level, perhaps, 
down to $1,000 to give the Federal Government further jurisdiction. 

I think that that is the only way that this racket is going to be 
defeated. 

Chairman Kerauver. And the FBI has been successful, I believe, 
in the DeVoe case in working it up, and the Grant case; is that true? 

Mr. Mrrter. The FBI cooperated in the investigation of it. The 
FBI has voluminous records, I believe, on these situations, because 
many of these people are involved in white slavery. But they are 
handicapped through no fault of their own because they don’t have a 
Federal law to aan from, And I know that they cooperated with the 
local authorities as far as Federal law permits in the DeVoe case. 

Now, one other point I want to make, and then I will turn to the 
question of the toll calls. 

It is commonplace for judges to permit restitution to be made in 
these cases. Well, I think it gets—I think restitution in many situ- 
ations is simply a way of encouraging this racket, because if the woman 
has taken $9,000 such as Vera Cooper did in New York, and she has 
available no other resources, no skill, no trade other than this one 
activity, this is simply a way of encouraging her, perhaps, to go out 
and defraud other persons. 

Now, Vera Cooper has just made restitution, I think full restitution 
in New York, on a $9,000 case, which was committed in February 1956. 

Now, the way she did it was by defrauding other persons, and as a 
result of it, our good neighbors in Canada had their first case. In 
Winnipeg, Canada, in other words, she was a pioneer in Canada, of 
this game, and she defrauded an elderly Polish woman on October 4, 
1956, in Winnipeg, of $4,730. 

The Canadian authorities immediately picked her up in Toronto, 
and she was there under $30,000 bail. 

That is the method that is used to make restitution frequently. 
Now, another suggestion is that there ought to be some discretion, as I 
am sure there is made, as to where that money comes from. It isn’t 
the question of just victimizing some other person. 

Chairman Keravver. In connection with the problem of restitution, 
is it not a practice, also, to use restitution to try to get the victim to 
agree that she can’t identify the perpetrator? Tell us about that. 

Mr. Mitter. Yes, that’s the common practice, uniformly told to me 
by confidence people. What they do is, let’s say $2,500 was taken, they 
will put part of it in escrow. Then, this is after they have been 
arrested in the case, the victim will be told, “Look, when it comes to 
court, you go in there and say you have been sick and your memory 
failed you and you identified the wrong person.” 

Once the victim does that, they get perhaps all or part of their 
money back. That is standard procedure. 

If you look at the records of these people, you can see very few 
prison sentences except in the last 5 or 6 years, where New York State 
and other States have started to get rigorous with it. 
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But that is one of the ways that restitution is made, the standard 
way. 

Mr. Canriexp. Mr. Mitler, wasn’t it rather unusual, a rather brazen 
thing that one of these pigeon-drop jobs was perpetrated on a 62-year 
old woman in Jersey City yesterday on the very day these hearings 
opened ? 

Mr. Mirier. Well, I just think it shows the complete contempt that 
they have for law-enforcement procedures. It is only characteristic 
of their attitude. 

I believe you pointed out the indifference of Oakey Jackson as he 
testified. I think that brazenness is characteristic of the group. It 
just was outright defiance. 

Mr. Canrietp. Do your records show that many such jobs have been 
perpetrated in Jersey City ? 

Mr. Mir er. I don’t think any more than the normal community of 
its size. They did have the $18,000 job, but I don’t think it’s been 
identified as a focal point. Of course, we had some visitors who were 
involved in that business here yesterday. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, in any section—a good many of them 
live in New York—don’t they go out and make a strike, wherever they 
can get back quickly on the subway or on the bus? 

Mr. Mitter. Yes. 

We even heard of situations where they work in a factory, or any 
kind of place of business, and will induce one of their coworkers to 
cover them for the day and sign out for them, and they will then fly 
into another city, make a score, and then come back to their own city 
and, of course, if they are apprehended and if they check the factory 
or business records, they are covered for that particular day. They 
show quite a bit of creative ingenuity. At this time, Mr. Chairman, 
I should like to have included in the record several charts showing 
the extent of the confidence racket. 

(The charts referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 18” and are as 
follows :) 
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These are just a few of the many incidence of larceny by trick which 
occured in some of the larrer cities of the United States within thelast 
five years, It does not give an over-all picture of the problem nor an 
up-to-date inventory of the confidence racket as it occurs daily in our 
large metropolitan areas, 
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Chairman Keravver. All right, Mr. Mitler. Let’s get on with the 
rest of your testimony. You cover any other parts you wish, and 


make it as brief as youcan. We havea lot of other witnesses. 
Mr. Mirter. Yes, sir. 


May we have the other chart? 


Senator, from this point on I am going to ask Mrs. Johnson to tell 
about the toll calls. 


Chairman Keravver. All right, Mrs. Johnson ; you tell us as quickly 
as you can. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. SALLY LAW JOHNSON, STAFF MEMBER, SUB- 
COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Mirier. Now, Mrs. Johnson, you assisted the staff in the investi- 
gation of this confidence game? 

Mrs. Jonnson. Yes, I did. 

Chairman Keravuver. Let this chart be made exhibit 19. 


(The chart referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 19,” and is as 
follows :) 
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Mr. Mrrier. And during the course of the investigation, subpenas 
were sent out for the toll calls, that is the long-distance calls, for many 
of the known members, operators in this field ¢ 

Mrs. Jounson. Yes, that’s right. 

Mr. Mrrter. And then the material was compiled and analyzed; is 
that correct ? 

Mrs. Jounson. Yes. 

Every time we got a known confidence operator’s number—there 
were a great many, by the way—sometimes it would be a stack about 
this high [indicating ]}—— 

Chairman Keravuver. When you say about “this high,’ you are 
indicating about a foot and a half high ? 

Mrs. Jounson. Not quite; about this high [indicating] 

Chairman Keravuver. About a foot high. 

Mrs. Jounson. When a number would keep showing up all the time, 
we would think there would be something to it. Of course, sometimes 
they would call their mother or father, believe it or not, some place, 
but if they kept calling a number in New York, a number in Los 
Angeles, then we would get a subpena for that number, and 9 times 
out of 10 it was. another confidence man. 

Mr. Miruzr. Now, specifically, tell us about a series of calls on July 
17,1956. 

Mrs. Jonnson. I believe it was July 15. 

Mr. Mirier. I am sorry. 

Just highlight it buietty, without running down the list. Who was 
calling whom in that day ¢ 

Mrs. Jounson. Actually, it was the Bunky Wilson calls from Pitts- 
burgh, and at 6: 50 he called California; at 7: 06 he called New York; 
at 7:11 he called California; at 7:19 he called Ohio; at 7:23 he made 
another call to Ohio, to another known number; at 7:25 he was back 
calling New York to a certain confidence number. At 7:28 he called 
another number in New York. 

Every number called is on the board, and it is to another confidence 
operator. 

Mr. Mitter. To simplify it, one of the calls was to Harvey Caldwell ? 

Mrs. Jounson. Yes; he called Harvey Caldwell in California. 

‘ Mr. Mirier. And then he called a known confidence person in New 
York ¢ 

Mrs. Jounson. That’s right. And two known confidence people 
in Cleveland. 

Mr. Mrrier. With respect to Bunky Wilson, do we find sustained 
calls going to and from his number, day in and day out, in large vol- 
ume, always with known confidence and pigeon-drop people ? 

Mrs. JoHnson. Yes. 

Mr. Mirus. Now, tell us about the calls made from Harvey Cald- 
well’s Clevelandnumber. Just generalize about it. 

Chairman Keravuver. You can put these records in the files, so they 
will be privileged and be of some value. We will put them in as 
exhibit 20. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 20,” and will 
be found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

Mrs. Jounson. When we found out Harvey Caldwell had a Cleve- 
land number, although he isn’t there, and from that Cleveland num- 
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ber we were able to pick up 4 or 5 confidence numbers in New York 
that we didn’t know before, and a couple in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Mirier. Was he in constant contact, both in Los Angeles and 
while he was in Cleveland, with confidence people, while he was in all 
parts of the country ? 

Mrs. Jounson. Yes, from his hotel rooms; yes. 

Mr. Mirter. And also from his apartment at 402 Asbury Avenue, 
Cleveland ? 

Mrs. Jounson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirtxr. And also, ces the hotels he stayed in at New York, 
were calls traced to known confidence people ? 

Mrs. Jounson. Yes; sometimes 5 and 6 a day to just 1 man. 

Mr. Mittrr. Now, turning to Charles Burnett, would you just give 
us the pattern, just generalize. We had his Cleveland number; is 
that correct ? 

Mrs. Jounson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirier. What did the calls coming in to that Cleveland num- 
ber mudicate with respect to the day-by-day pattern of the confidence 
game? 

Mrs. Jounson. Well, he would evidently have a girl go out, and 
she would call in from—lI don’t have that number tracked there; I have 
one of the other numbers tracked—but Burnett’s calls, the girl started 
in Pittsburgh, then she went to Philadelphia, then to Baltimore, then 
to Washington, and over into St. Louis, and then up into Chicago. 

Mr. Mrrier. And there were calls also to Moses Lake, Wash., to 
Commodore Richardson’s establishment. 

Mrs. Jounson. Oh, yes. At one time he sent a telegram; that’s 
how we picked that up. 

Mr. Mirter. But am I correct, there were calls there ? 

Mrs. Jounson. Yes; it was such a hideaway as you saw on the chart, 
it was a $2.50 cab fare to take it, and then there was a call coming back 
on his number, collect, which was a coin box on the highway near this 
Moses Lake. 

Mr. Mirier. In any event, it showed the pattern of somebody mov- 
ing about from day to day, calling in, checking in, according with this 
testimony that we have heard ? 

Mrs. Jonnson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirter. Now, in the course of the investigation, did we learn 
about the operations of one John Freeman in New York? 

Mrs. JoHNsON. Yes. 


Mr. Mirter. All right. Now, just generalizing it, what are the pat- 

ern of calls to and from John Freeman’s number, Audubon 10184 
Mrs. Jounson. On the map we have tracked 2 calls, 1 to show a girl 

who was ees on the east coast and 1 that shows a girl leaving 


the west coast an 
out about a week. 

If you can see, we have the dates on there from day to day. Now, 
on December 10, she called from California; the next day, from 
Arizona, and back into California; then she went to New Mexico, then 
Oklahoma, Kansas City, Kans.; then St. Louis, Mo.; Ohio; Boston and 
then New Britain, Conn. And these were all within a period of 
about—well, from December 10 to 31. 

Mr. Mirrer. In other words, that confirms other testimony. 


coming back to New York City. She had been 
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Mrs. Jounson. The same girl’s name was used when calling in every 
day, so we knew that it was the same operator. 

Mr. Mir er. In other words, that confirms or corroborates other 
testimony we have had in this investigation; that is, other interviews 
we had with the witnesses ? 

Mrs. Jounson. Yes. 

Now, you have your east coast one there, too, where she left New 
York, went to Philadelphia and Washington, then to Norfolk, Lynch- 
burg, Roanoke, Birmingham, Memphis, St. Louis, and then back into 
Chicago and Cleveland, and then back into New York. And it’s all 
within a period of 2, 3 weeks that these calls came in from the same 

erson. 
. Mr. Mirtter. In any event, in the examination of all these toll 
calls—and there was a very large number of them—— 

Mrs. JoHnson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Mirter (continuing). This completely confirms the testimony 
we have heard as to the nature and pattern of this activity and the same 
names kept coming back all the time ? 

Mrs. Jounson. All the time. 

Mr. Mitter. Around and around the circle? 

Mrs. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. I have no further questions to ask. 

Chairman Keravver. Congressman Canfield ? 

Mr. Canrre.p. I have no questions, Senator. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you very much, Mrs. Johnson. 

Did you Congressmen want to ask Mr. Mitler any further questions? 

Mr. Canrietp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitler, what would you say as to the average education of these 
con men employing these girl operators in this pigeon drop business? 

I have looked over some of the records and some of the pictures 
of these men and they don’t look to me like men who have had much 
school education. 

Mr. Mirter. No, Congressman Canfield, they haven’t had formal 
education, but many of them have been brought up and exposed to 
street experiences when they were very young. For example, Jabo 
Davis’ mother ran a jukebox joint in Montgomery, Ala. When he 
was a young boy he was sent to the reformatory in Chillicothe, Ohio. 
In fact, that is what brought him eventually to Cleveland, the proximi- 
ty of the two communities. 

Now, he hadn’t any formal education and in many cases, although 
they are rather glib and animated people to talk to, their intelligence 
rating is surprisingly not as high ot thought it would be. 

But, normally speaking, they have not completed high school but 
they have what I would call gutter sharpness, and characteristic is 
the interview I had with Harvey Caldwell, who said—this is before 
he passed away and I spoke to him in Los Angeles—he said he had not 
hak any formal education, but that he thought he had an intuitive 
sense of how to evaluate other human beings. The pointblank answer 
is, very limited education. 

Mr. CanrreLp. One other question, Mr. Mitler: 

Listening to the testimony of these girl operators, as I did yester- 
day, it seems to me that there are 3 factors involved in their motivation, 
and I might say that the 3 are sex, dope, and money. 

Now, do you agree with me that that is so and could you place them 
in appropriate order ? 
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Mr. Mrrter. I think you have hit on three very important points. 
I think beyond all of that, I found most of these girls seemed to meet 
these men in after-hours places. It seems that that was a point of 
contact, and particularly in Cleveland they had come there from other 
places, from other known places. 

Harvey Caldwell had a well-known after-hours place in Cleveland. 
and he was the figure there, and he got to meet the people from other 
communities in that way. 

But the human factors are the ones that you mentioned. 

Mr. Canrieip. Well, do you really think that these girl operators 
are truly infatuated with these con men, or do you think they may 
be under pressures, having been involved with the courts, maybe 
with regard to prostituation or larcenies of some kind or other? 

Mr. Mrirter. In the case of Pat DeVoe, she told me that after she 
went out and was arrested the first time she wanted to break away from 
Craig DeVoe and she said the reason she couldn’t break away was 
that she had a case outstanding and she needed him for the case 
and every time she tried to get away, he pursued her and threatened 
her about the case because he put up the bail bond and paid the 
lawyers’ fees and sometimes he helped her with restitution. 

And sometimes they do use physical force. I have seen some scars 
on the girls. But the biggest tie, I honestly believe, is an emotional 
one. There is some emotional bond that perhaps is hard to understand, 
but it is there. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Thank you very much, you have been a very good 
witness. 

Mr. Fret1ncHuysen. Senator, I just have one question. And that 
is in connection with this confidence racket, how close is the tie with 
other forms of gangsterism? You mentioned that Jabo Davis had 
been engaged with the white slave traffic and I think you mentioned the 
numbers game. 

Is there a fairly close relationship between this particular game and 
other forms? 

Mr. Mrrimr. Almost all of these men have been under investiga- 
tion—I should qualify that—many of these men have been under in- 
vestigation for white slavery and have been involved as procurers, and 
that is characteristic of them. 

In the case of the man whose testimony we are going to hear later 
today, he has served sentences for selling narcotics. 

There is a close tie between this group, organized vice and narcotics. 

Hoosen particular man who will testify here today will be an example 
of that. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Keravver. Mr. Mitler, the distressing thing, part of it, 
the very angering part of this is that the men generally sit back in 
some big city and do a lot of telephoning, but the women are the ones 
who get caught and pay the penalty, and the men usually get off free, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Mrrier. I would like to show the record of Harvey Caldwell. 
The answer is “yes.” 

Harvey Caldwell in his whole life was never arrested for larceny 
or pigeon dropping and has a very light criminal record, in spite of the 
fact that he was probably the biggest moneymaker ever in this busi- 
ness. So whenever his girls were arrested or busted, as they say, he 
just turned new ones out. 
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I would like to introduce his record. 
Chairman Keravver. All right, the record will be introduced. 
(The document referred to was marked “Subcommittee Exhibit 
No. 21,” and is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF POLICE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 








SCIENTIFIC IDENTIFICATION BUREAU 


JuLy 2, 1956. 


The following is a transcript of the record, as far as known, including the most 
recently reported data, as shown in the files of this bureau, concerning : 
Name: Harvard Caldwell. Cleveland No. 50519. FBI 2313347. 
Compiled by Marjorie Cohen. 
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Chairman Keravver. Victor Blanc, district attorney of Philadel- 
phia, and Thomas F. McDermott, chief county detective, will you 
come around, please ? 

Do you swear the testimony you will give will be the whole truth, 
so help you God ? 

Mr. Buano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McDermorr. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF VICTOR BLANC, DISTRICT ATTORNEY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA; AND THOMAS F. McDERMOTT, CHIEF COUNTY 
DETECTIVE 


Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Blanc, it’s good to see you again. Mr. 
Blanc is an old and good friend of this subcommittee and of mine and 
has done a fine job down in Philadelphia, and we are glad to see you 
again, sir. 

Mr. Bianeo. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Will you state your position, sir? 

Mr. Buanc. I am district attorney, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Mirter. And Mr. McDermott ? 

Mr. Bianco. Mr. McDermott is chief of our county detective staff. 

Mr. Mirier. And we asked you to come here and testify and tell 
us about another kind of situation in which young people were being 
exploited in organized vice and I was going to suggest that you go 
ahead and outline to us the structure and the story of this particular 
case that presently is being investigated and prosecuted in your city. 

Mr. Buanc. Well, Mr. Mitler, there are two situations in which 
teenagers have been exploited in Philadelphia. 

One has to do with the gangs, the gang warfare, the killing that 
we had just a few days ago in Philadelphia. 

When I first came into office, I made it clear that I had the feeling 
that the juvenile gangs were not just organized by themselves but 
they had some adult or groups of adults who were responsible for 
them. And very early in the year there were a series of jewel robberies 
Philadelphia. The detective bureau had picked up four young 
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I had arranged with them to notify the assistant district attorney 
living closest to the place where the detective bureau was. And a young 
woman who was an assistant DA, Miss Lisa Aversa, worked with the 
detectives in interrogating these four boys. 

By 1 o’clock in the morning they had discovered exactly where the 
robberies had taken place. And the police then were satisfied that 
they had this case solved. 

But Miss Aversa said to the captain there that her chief insisted that 
we find out who the adults were. And she interrogated these boys, 
they were in ages from 14 to 19, and by 4 o’clock in the morning we 
had the names of 3 men and 1 woman. And the police immediately 
went out, brought them in, they have been tried, they have been 
sentenced, they are serving long prison sentences. 

Now, in this recent killing, a very horrible situation between two 
gangs, the Spaniels and the Tenderloins—they are known as the “T’s”. 

The two leaders decided they were going to settle their differences 
by a fist fight, and that fight was held on one of our perfectly wonder- 
ful playgrounds. 

The recreational system and facilities in Philadelphia are quite 
terrific; it’s a wonderful improvement over the last 5 years, there. 

And they did have a fist fight, but one of the boys said, “I don’t 
think that’s fair, let’s burn them.” And out came guns and one gang 
chased the other gang to Broad Street and Fairmount Avenue, where a 
respectable businessman was about to make a night deposit, and he 
was caught in the gunfire and was killed. 

The fact of the matter is, the bullet is so smashed and so mushroomed 
that we can’t even identify the gun from which it had come. 


But in this an vee just a few days old, we ascertained there 


was one woman who had had the hangout for this particular gang. 

Chairman Kerauver. Mr. Blanc, you may give the names of any 
of these people if they have been brought out in public and if they 
do have criminal records. 

Mr. Buanc. Well, sir, this women is still under interrogation; she 
has not yet been indicted, but I can promise you she will be and I 
think it would be unwise if we disclosed her name at the present time. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, we respect your judgment. 

Mr. Buanc. In the investigation of her home, in one of the waste- 
baskets in her home, we found one of the guns in question. We also 
a of the liquor that she had served to these kids, and that sort 
of thing. 

There isn’t any question in my mind but the gang warfare in all 
communities of the country has in the background adults who are 
responsible for it. 

‘And here, another, this has been—— 

Chairman Keravuver. Congressman Canfield wanted to ask a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CanFteLD. How old would you say, Mr. D. A., this woman is? 

Mr. Bianc. Twenty-eight years old, she is 28. She has an apart- 
ment and this is where the kids come, she serves them booze and they 
have dances and they have a good time and there is marihuana, and 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. CanFtetp. She just operates an apartment ? 

Mr. Bianc. Yes, in her own apartment. 

Mr. Canrtetp. No other known business? 
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Mr. Bianc. No;no. Thisis in her own apartment. 

Mr. Canrievp. By the way, is she a married woman ? 

Mr. Bianc. She is living with a man, let’s put it that way. 

Now, sir, the other case, of course, is what the newspapers have 
chosen to call a vice crusade, but it was anything but that. 

It came about really in the realm of juvenile delinquency; plus 
middle-age delinquency as well. But it came about as a result, way 
back last spring, from a woman who came to our office and reported 
that her daughter had read an advertisement where she could become 
a model, and she had applied for such a position, she went to the 
head of this model agency who, in turn, sent her to a photographer in 
Philadelphia. 

When they got her there, they took pictures of her ae oe 
and they said to her, “Well, you are not quite the type to »hoto- 
eraphed and to be a model of full clothes. It would be far better, 
you have the kind of figure that would make it possible for you to 

yecome a fine model in modeling brassieres and bathing suits and 
negligees.” And they got her to disrobe to that extent. 

And finally, they had her disclose her breasts. And then they 
wanted her to disrobe entirely for nude art cheesecake pictures. But 
she refused to do that and ran home and told her mother and her 
mother came in to report to us. 

Chairman Keravver. How old wasshe, Mr. Blanc? 

Mr. Buanc. She was 16 years old at the time. 

She had reported to her mother that another girl had suggested to 
her that this particular agency, the Bernard Agency, run by a man 
by the name of Bernard Jacobs, who has recently been convicted, 
and I may say that in the course of this investigation thus far, all of 
the adults who have been charged have pleaded guilty or have been 
convicted, the last just last night a guilty verdict in an abortion case 
which grew out of this investigation, the man who was responsible 
for the pregnancy of the girl, the man who took the girl to the abor- 
tionist and the abortionist, were all convicted on 10 bills of indictment. 

The case took 8 or 9 days totry. 

Nevertheless, to get back to the start of this investigation, and why 
we undertook it, the girl told us another one of these girls had induced 
her to go to this Bernard Agency. And we then checked with the 
morals squad and found that—this is the morals squad of the police 
department which operates separately from our own county detective 
force—found that this girl had been brought in and she had admitted 
to immoral, unnatural sex acts with the head of this agency. 

We then put a wiretap on this agency, and for 314 months we were 
getting the conversations of what was going on. As a result of the 
information we learned in that way and in that way only could it 
have been learned, we turned over information to the neighboring 
county of Montgomery County, to Woodbury, N. J., and to the police 
of New York, showing the ramifications of this particular group, 
where mostly unnatural sex acts were being performed with young 
girls, some who had been attacked first at the age of 13 and 14 and 15. 

The net result was that we uncovered in Montgomery County a 
very wealthy family that had a perfectly beautiful home and a swim- 
ming pool which was entirely enclosed where periodically during the 
summers nude swimming parties were held and two groups of females 
were concerned in it; one group were burlesque strip teasers who 
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came there to visit and stayed for a long time, the other this teen-age 
group of Philadelphia girls. 

County detectives of our office working with the State police and 
with the local police, made a raid on this home with a search and 
seizure warrant after our own county detectives going into the next 
county had witnessed one of these orgies at a night swimming party— 
8 men and 8 women. 

Chairman Krrauver. Montgomery County is—— 

Mr. Banc. Montgomery County is the county next to Philadelphia. 

They brought back a story but it is so depraved, so sadistically de- 
praved of joint, unusual sex activities in the whole group, that sort 
of thing I won’t say anything further about it, but just that I can’t 
go into the big details of it, Senator, since I understand this is being 
recorded. I think to get that out over the air would be a bad thing. 

Chairman Keravuver. We understand. 

Mr, Bianco. Now, we have cooperated with all of the law-enforce- 
ment agencies—— 

Mr. Canrrep. Senator, before you leave this case—— 

Mr. Bianco. Oh, no, I am still talking about this case. 

Mr. Canrtetp. You are going to tell us what happened so far as you 
are concerned ? 

Mr. Buianc. We furnished the evidence to the Montgomery Count, 
authorities, and in the search and seizure warrant that we iasliad, 
we were able to pick up hundreds of pictures that were taken by various 
photographers in New Jersey, in Philadelphia, and right at this place 
in Montgomery County. 

Those pictures are part of the vilest kind of pornographic pic- 
tures—and we know they are being shipped all over the United States, 
both in photographs, in black and white stills, and in colors—I brought 
with me, sir, one of the magazines that was published as a result of 
taking pictures of one of the girls that was involved in our Philadelphia 
investigation. I will pass that up for your information, sir. 

And then I call your attention, also, to— 

Chairman Kerauver. We will make this an exhibit. Whether it 
will be for public exhibit or not, I don’t know. 

(The documents were marked “Exhibit No, 22,” and are on file with 
the subcommittee.) 

Mr. Buanc. The next I have, sir, is this advertisement from Glanz- 
man Studies of 171 East 33d Street, New York 16, advertising various 
kinds of stills and colored photographs and reels, movies, and con- 
tained in these are at least six of the girls, teen-ager girls, that are in- 
volved in our investigation in Philadelphia. 

Some of these pictures were taken in New York, others of them were 
taken in Philadelphia, and in each of these cases these girls have 
testified in statements they have given us that in addition to just the 
taking of the pictures, there were unnatural sex relations with the 
photographers. 

As we analyze the situation as we have unearthed it in Philadelphia, 
we realized that in large measure there are adults who are responsible 
for this debauchery and for what has happened to these young girls. 

The parents, too, are largely to blame for 1t. 

In Philadelphia, we have adopted a curfew ordinance which has 
been of some help to the police department. It provides that those up 
to 17, inclusive, must be off the streets, unless accompanied by their 
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parents, by 10 o’clock at night, except on Friday and Saturday when 
it may be midnight. And we have found that by fining the parents 
where these kids have violated that ordinance, hitting them in the 
pocketbook, we have certainly been able to cut down on much of the 
stay-out-lateness on the part of these youngsters. 

We have checked the families of these girls. Peculiarly enough, 
some of them come from pretty good families in Philadelphia—high- 
school girls, one a college graduate, yet engaged in this kind of activ- 
ity. They are brought into it by the glamour story that is told by the 
head of this agency, pointing out to them, when they wouldn’t pose 
in the nude, “Well, why, one of the greatest movie stars in the world 
today is that because she posed in the nude for a calendar.” I don’t 
need to mention that star’s name, it is well known. 

And a lot of these girls have been brought in on the promises of big 
money for clothes; the fact is, some of them obtain as much as a 
hundred dollars for one of these sessions. One over here in New York 
in one of the fine hotels, where a girl was brought over by a Philadel- 
phian—certainly a violation of the Mann Act—where these unnatural 
sex relations went on in addition to his being an amateur photographer 
and taking pictures of her—one of the men who has been convicted 
on all counts, has taken pictures and had relations both on and off 
with six of the girls that we have been able to unearth during our 
investigation in Philadelphia. 

I want to make it clear that this is a very local thing. The people 
involved have met in the Philadelphia area. It is nota great vice ring, 
as such, but six of our defendants are photographers who made a 
practice of taking these nude pictures and selling them for inclusion 
in magazines such as I have handed up, and giving them to an outfit 
like this Glanzman firm where they are able to sell them all over the 
United States. 
osnun Mirter. We will take a short break while the tape man changes 

1s tape. 

(A brief recess was taken for change of tape.) 

Chairman Keravuver. Let me ask you, Mr. Blanc, about how long 
will your testimony and Mr. McDermott’s testimony take? 

Mr. Buianc. Another 10 minutes, I think, and we will be through. 

Chairman Keravuver. Would it inconvenience you if we recessed 
until 1: 302 

Mr. Buanc. I must get back to Philadelphia, I have a 3:30 appoint- 
ment. I must be on that train at 1:30. 

Chairman Keravver. All right, sir, you may proceed. 

Mr. Buanc. I wanted to make one thing eminently clear, Senator, 
and that is that the photographers I am talking about are not news- 
paper photographers. They are commercial photographers who have 
studios and who have little side rooms to their studios. 

Chairman Keravuver. And there is absolutely no relationship be- 
tween them ? 

Mr. Bianc. I think there is no relationship between them, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. I thought not. 

Mr. Mrirter. And then only a limited number of commercial 
photographers ? 

Te. aan. It iscommercial photographers we are talking about. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Mr. Blanc, one question at this point. 
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Did the owners of this swank establishment, this home in Mont- 
gomery County, have they been there for some time? 

Mr. Branco. Yes, they have been there for many years, and we found 
that they had been doing this thing for about three and a half years, 
and the authorities in Montgomery County knew absolutely nothing 
about it. And it was our information, gleaned in the way I have 
indicated, that we were able to give them the information, so they are 
proceeding. And these people are under indictment there, of course. 

I will say that the teen-age girls have been most cooperative in this 
matter, realizing how they have been used and how shamefully they 
have been, and they have given us statements and they have testified 
in these cases and it has been their testimony which has aided us in 
convicting these various ones who have thus far been convicted. 

Chairman Keravuver. It sounds like a rather large shameful opera- 
tion involving quite a number of girls? 

Mr. Buanc. Yes, it’s been statutory rape, young girls with prominent 
entertainment figures, some of whom have not yet been tried but are 
listed for trial between now and the second of January. There have 
been many, many things that are unspeakable. Such depravity, such 
sadistic kind of actions that we have unearthed—I have read all of 
the pornographic literature of old—but some of the things we have 
turned up are far worse than anything I have ever read. 

Mr. Canrietp. What type of people were customers? 

Mr. Buianc. Very wealthy industrialists in one case already con- 
victed, some not so wealthy, but business people. Some in the enter- 
tainment field. That’s about it. That is the sort of people that are 
involved. 

Now, sir, as I understand it, the question before the committee is 
the question of possible Federal legislation and remedial legislation. 
First of all, may I direct myself to the question of the guns that the 
teen-agers are obtaining ? 

It would seem to me, sir, that we know that the guns have come 
through American Express, they are bought down in the Southern 
States, where anybody can buy a gun, and they come up into Phila- 
delphia and they are used for these attacks, for muggings, in burglaries, 
in gang warfare. 

Now, they can’t be shipped by mail, but they are being shipped 
through the express. It would seem to me that there ought to be 
something in the way of Federal legislation which would make it im- 
possible for firearms to be shipped into a State where the State re- 
quires registration of firearms. Too much of this kind of material 
is getting into the hands of not only teen-agers, but adults who are 
engaged in this kind of business. 

I am talking now about burglary, robbery, stickups and that sort 
of thing. 

And I am a firm believer that the Federal law should be changed 
so that law-enforcement officers will have the right to tap wires. The 
very chart that we saw here today of hundreds of calls in the con- 
fidence game that are going on all over the country, the phone is 
being used by the worst kind of gangsters and criminals in this broad 
land, and to deny to law-enforcement officers the use of that same 
tool is to harm all of the people of the United States. 

I think that there ought to be a concentrated effort to amend the 
Federal statute with respect to wiretapping. Now, I know of the 
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evils of it, in Pennsylvania we have no law which restricts it, and 
it is being used by private detectives and by- individuals for their 
own purposes and it is my purpose, come January 2, to have introduced 
into the Legislature of Pennsylvania a law which would make it a 
crime punishable by serious and heavy prison sentence for any one 
to tap wires except three classes of law-enforcement officers—the at- 
torney general of the State, the district attorney of any county, or the 
chief of police of any city, but then only after he has first disclosed to 
a judge of the quarter sessions court the phone to be tapped, what 
information he expects to be able to obtain, give some reason to believe 
that a crime is being committed, and then the ——_ should be done 
only under the order of the court and that the result of that tapping be 
not disclosed until it is first submitted to the court and to be used then 
by the district attorney or by the police as evidence in the trial of a 
case. 

No publication of any of that material to be done in advance of its 
actual use in the trial. 

Now, I know we are going to meet with a lot of “do-gooders” who 
are opposed to any form of it, and there is going to be another bill 
introduced to ban it entirely and even restrict its use by law-enforce- 
ment officers. 

I think, however, we have enough ammunition. We can show that 
the great narcotics raids in Philadelphia, 5 in the last 2 years, which 
have cut off the supply of heroin in Philadelphia, raids that were 
started originally by my chief of county detectives while in the police 
department, head of the narcotics squad—lI brought him in as chief of 
county detectives when I took office on January 1 of this year—a ter- 
rific job has been done there, and was done only, started only through 
the use of wiretaps. All of the information that we have obtained 
concerning this teen-age debauchery came through the use of wiretaps. 

It is my opinion that it is important that we have Federal ey. 
tion permitting it so we can quickly break up the kind of business that 
we have heard testified to here this morning and as I understand you 
heard testified yesterday. 

Chairman Monavie Mr. Blanc, I first want to say your statement 
has been very, very useful and helpful and clear, to commend you 
upon unearthing this depravation of kids and following up and prose- 
cuting them. 

I think your recommendations about wiretapping certainly deserve 
very serious consideration on the part of the Congress. We know 
that there is a certain amount of Federal wiretapping in some cases, 
involving espionage or possible kidnapping. It should be considered 
whether being done in certain cases under order of a Federal judge on 
the showing of probable cause wouldn’t be a much better arrangement 
for the protection of the public. 

We had extensive hearings on this question of pornography, and as 
you know, we got the law amended. We thought the law original] 
was against sending certain of it through the mails, but there wasn’t 
any law against transporting it by automobile from one State to the 
other, and we tightened the law and amended it so we thought to cover 
the kind of stuff that has been sent here. 

For public information, the first booklet that was handed me, which 
is a catalog, is being published by Liberty Distributing Co., 151 North 
12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. In my opinion, this is pornography 
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that is in violation of the Federal law, and if it is being mailed in inter- 
state commerce, the Federal law is being violated. 


Do you know if that is being sent through the mails? From State 
to State? 


Mr. Bianc. I understand so, sir. That is all of one girl. 

Chairman Keravuver. We had not heard of this, I have been ad- 
vised by counsel, of the Liberty Distributing Co. 

The other one is being sent out by Glanzman Studios, 171 East 33d 
Street, New York City. 

Mr. Bianco. That was received in the mail, sir. 

Chairman Kzravuver. This a of Betty Page, among oth- 


ers, whom we have had, Margie Miller, we have had testimony about 
them in other hearings. 


This was recently received in the mail ? 

Mr. Buanc. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Keravuver. I am certain the postal inspectors must be 
investigating it and probably have something in mind, but in my 
en, this clearly also violates the amended statute that has been 

assed. 

: I hope that some action may be taken in connection with it. 

Mr. Bianco. May I say, sir, the photos are first used in their obscene 
condition first before they are doctored up for use, even to this extent. 
Some of them are perfectly vile. Some of the slides in color, that we 
were able to pick up with our search and seizure warrants are simply 
fantastically depraved in nature. 

Chairman Keravver. This is published by Almac Publishing Co. 

I want to get all these names in the record if we can. I am not going 
to make this a public record, but if any of the press wants to see it, 
they may. 

Mr. Buanc. May I say the very girl whose pictures are there thought 
they were taking these pictures for what she thought was cheesecake 
art, something of that sort. She had no idea that it was to be put into 
a magazine and exploited and sold publicly. 

Chairman Keravuver. They think they are going to send them to 
Hollywood so they can get into the movies, or something? _ 

Mr. Branc. That’s right, that sort of thing, they think they are 
going to use them for purposes of getting them television shots and 
stage shots and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Canrrexp. Mr. Blanc, are we to understand, then, that the Fed- 
eral authorities are aware of this situation and some action, presum- 
ably, is pending ? ‘ k 

Mr. Bianco. Yes; yes. We have given information and the FBI 
have been cooperating with us in connection with it. 

Mr. Canrietp. Senator, may I join you in the statement you made 
about the witness? I think his testimony has been very impressive 
and helpful. I like the way he has articulated his story before us 
today. 

Mr. Buanc. Thank you, sir, : 

Chairman Kerauver. And Mr. McDermott, we appreciate the good 
work that you have done. I have heard many good things about your 
work and i want to compliment you. I certainly want to commend 


you, Mr. Blanc, for another job welldone. _ 1 
We appreciate your coming and cooperating with our subcommittee. 
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Mr. Branc. Thank you, sir. May I say that Chief McDermott can 
stay on, if there are any questions you would like to put to him in the 
afternoon session. 

Chairman Keravuver. We would be glad if you would stay around, 
Chief, there might be some matters that we would like to talk with 
you about. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Blanc. 

The subcommittee will be in recess until 15 minutes of 2. 


(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the hearing was recessed to reconvene 
at1:45p.m., of the same ay.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Keravuver. We are a little late getting started because 
some members of the staff and I had the privilege of being the guests 
of Mr. John P. Robinson and Mr. F. E. Mowrey to meet with Mr. Ray- 
mond E. Bostock, president, and other officers of the Essex County or 
Newark Grand Jurors Association. 

In my experience with the Crime Committee and this subcommittee, 
I have had the privilege of meeting with grand jurors associations in 
many parts of the country, and I think these men and women, ee 
a continuing interest in law enforcement and backing up the city an 
county and State officials in their efforts for better government, for 
improvement of criminal codes, have rendered a very great service to 
the country and to the communities in which they live. 

I was glad to have an opportunity of being with them and also 
State Senator Donnely Fox and other prominent citizens. 

We were to have testimony this afternoon in connection with the 
incident in Jersey City yesterday, but thought it might interfere with 
the investigation, so we are not now going to ask any of the witnesses 
in connection with it to a 

I have sent telegrams to Mr. Ray M. Gidney, the Comptroller of 
the Currency; Mr. William H. Husband, the General Manager of the 
Federal Loan and Insurance Corporation; and Mr. H. Harold Cook, 
Chairman of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, as follows: 

(The telegrams were as follows 5 
Telegram to— 
Mr. Roy M. GIpNeEy, 
Comptroller of the Currency, 


Washington, D. C., 
Mr. WILtrAM H. HusBAnp, 


General Manager, Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 


Washington, D. C., 
Mr. H. Hart Cook, 
Chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We have been conducting hearings in a confidence game operated on elderly 
women. In the course of the operation of the game the woman is induced to 
go to the banks and withdraw her life savings. Of course, the object is to get 
these life savings from the woman, and the operators have been amazingly 
successful. Operation of the racket seems to be on the increase, defrauding the 
victims of sizable and increasing amounts of money. 

We are sending you a transcript of our hearings which shows in detail how 
the racket operates. The committee would appreciate your comments as to 
possible administrative action that might be taken, under your direction through 
the banks, designed to protect the life savings of these people from such unscrupu- 
lous action. We would appreciate your comments on whether it would be prac- 
tieal to require a waiting period, of say 24 hours, before sums exceeding some 
percentage, say in excess of 75 percent, of an account could be withdrawn. If 
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you have any other recommendations, or comments, including recommendations 
for Federal legislation, they would be appreciated. 
Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, United States Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

Chairman Keravver. A telegram along the same line will be made 
pe of the record, and which, of course, would be on a volunteer basis, 

as been sent to Mr. Erle Cocke, president of the American Bankers 
Association. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 


Mr. ERLE Cocke, 
President, American Bankers Associations, 
New York, N. Y.: 

We have been conducting hearings in a confidence game operated on elderly 
women. In the course of the operation of the game the woman is induced to 
go to the bank and withdraw her life savings. Of course, the object is to get 
these life savings from the woman and the operators have been amazingly 
successful. Operation of the racket seems to be on the increase, defrauding the 
victims of sizable and increasing amounts of money. 

We are sending you a transcript of our hearings which show in detail how the 
racket operates. The committee would appreciate your comments as to whether 
the individual banks might be alerted to this practice, in order that they might 
advise elderly women, withdrawing substantial sums under unusual circum- 
stances of the operation of this racket, and alert the local police at any time 
such unusual requests for withdrawal of life savings, or a substantial amount 
of life savings, are made by elderly women. Would you also comment on whether 
it would be practical to require a waiting period, of say 24 hours, before sums 
exceeding some percentage, say 75 percent, of an account could be withdrawn. 
If you have any other recommendations, or comments, including recommendations 
for Federal legislation, they would be appreciated. 

ESTES KEFAUVER, 

Chairman, United States Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 


Chairman Keravuver. We will also have included in the record at 
this point a small leaflet entitled “Don’t Be Swindled,” which is a 
warning about sharing “found” money, published by one of your local 
savings institutes here in Newark, the Howard Savings Institution. 
(The document was marked “Exhibit No. 23,” and reads as follows :) 


Don’t BE SWINDLED! 


If and when you are approached by a stranger and asked to share “found” 
money, jewelry or other valuables— 


Remember... 

Whenever a “deal” requires secrecy—be suspicious. 

A swindler or confidence man will never really share anything with you. 

By agreeing to share in the “found” valuables—you become a party to a 
wrong. 

If you are swindled out of your savings—you have very little chance of 
recovering your money. 

Never draw any large amounts of money from your savings account except 
in the form of a check. 


Thenact... 
Talk over the “deal” with one of the bank’s officers, or 
Talk to your local police about the entire matter as soon as possible. 
Keep in mind—the money you give away is your own. Keep this warning 
in your wallet for future reference. 
THe Howarp Savines INSTITUTION 
768 Broad Street, Newark 1, N. J. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Chairman Kerauver. We realize, of course, that the banks are only 
the custodians of the property of these people, but it does seem that 
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where the tellers, the cashiers, may be suspicious of the fact that a 
fraud might be in process of being perpetrated on elderly people, that 
at least a policeman might be called to observe what Lieoanel and 
afterwards, or have some one talk to the person, would be in the public 
interest. 

Mr. Mitler has a tape that he wants to play and introduce into the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Miter. The tape was recorded at the New York State Prison 
for Women at Bedford Hills in New York, known as the Bedford 
Hills Institution. 

The reason the person who is speaking did not come here is that the 
laws of the State of New York preclude a person who is doing a sen- 
tence in one of their institutions from leaving the State and appearing 
before a Senate committee. 

We have made inquiry to the attorney general’s office in the State 
of New York and we have learned it is impossible to bring the inmate 
here. 

The name of the person who is speaking is Mary Louis, or Jane 
Swanson, from Cleveland, Ohio, who is doing a sentence for pigeon 
dropping at the New York State Prison for Women. She has a lee 
record for this kind of activity. She is the wife of one Freddy Jasper, 
of Cleveland, a known confidence man. 

The other voice you hear on the tape is my own. Here is the tape. 

ny following 1s a transcript of the tape as played in the court- 
room. 


Mr. MITLER. Will you state to us some of the names of the key figures in this 
and where they operate? 

Miss Swanson. Jasper, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Mirier. Now, did Freddy Jasper have and operate a hotel or a home 
in Cleveland? 

Miss Swanson. He had an apartment when I met him. At his death, he was 
coowner of a piece of property there. I was the other coowner. 

Mr. MITLER. Now, did some of the confidence people used to gather there 
and meet and talk, tell us about that. 

Miss Swanson. Yes. My apartment in Cleveland was a meeting for con- 
fidence people from all over the United States. 

Mr. MIrLerR. What was the nature of their conversation? What kind of things 
were discussed ? 

Miss Swanson. Always how much money they had taken away from some 
victim, and who they are going to pair up with to go on another trip, how soon 
they are going, how long they expect to be gone, how much money they hope 
to make. 

Mr. Mirter. Is this sort of a ring? 

Miss SwANson. Well, in a sense, you might call it a ring, but it is a ring with 
no head, no supervisor. 

Mr. Miter. Who are some of the people that were the key figures in this 
group that used to meet in Freddy Jasper’s place? 

Miss Swanson. Oakey Jackson, Walter Jackson, Charles Brinson, known as 
Undertaker. George McArden, known as Skinny. Robert Hill, Wintergreen, from 
New York. 

Mr. MiTLeR. Did you ever hear of a man by the name of ““Boss’”——— 

Miss SwaNson. Oh, yes; he is well known from coast to coast. Boss Harvey, 
Harvey Caldwell. 

Mr. Mirter. And is he a big operator in this field? 

Miss Swanson. Yes; one of the largest. 

Mr. Mirter. Where did these men come from, these men whose names you 
just mentioned, most of them? . 

Miss Swanson. Most of them came from Cleveland. 

Mr. Mirier. Did they operate the confidence game there or just live there 
and operate elsewhere? 
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Miss Swanson. Oh, no; they only lived there. They operated in different 
cities. Their main reason for living there, as long as—— 

(The sound was, on instructions from counsel, inaudible at this point. The 
sound from the tape was again heard as follows:) 

Mr. Mitter. Did they speak about a school in Cleveland? 

Miss Swanson. Oakey Jackson’s school was the talk of the entire confidence 
ring although it wasn’t really a school. Yet, every man in the ring that, as 
soon as he would get a new girl that didn’t know the confidence game, would 
make a beeline to Oakey Jackson for him to teach her how to operate the 
confidence game. The majority of the men would have liked to get young girls. 
They knew that the luxurious living and gaiety and night life that goes along 
with it would entice them much quicker than it would a settled woman. 

Therefore, delinquents, teen-agers, I should say, have been more or less the 
field in the past few years that these men have been obtaining their girls from. 

Mr. Mrrier. How much do you think a successful teen can make a month? 

Miss Swanson. That is a matter of luck, luck has a lot to do with it. A success- 
ful teen may make $2,000, and again they may make $20,000. As for myself, 
over a period of 5 months I made $17,000 for my share. 

Mr. Mirter. If you got $17,000, the overall take of the teen was how much? 

Miss Swanson. $34,000. 

Mr. MirTter. Now, in New York City was there a congregating or gathering 
place? 

Miss Swanson. Yes. That place was Anzoria Bundy’s on 134th Street, be- 
tween Lenox and Seventh Avenues. 

Mr. MiTLerR. Does it still exist, to the best of your knowledge? 

Miss Swanson. As far as I know, it does. 

Mr. MiTLer. What was the nature of the place, and what happens there? 

Miss Swanson. Well, it is a place that confidence people go to congregate 
among themselves, talking, laughing, drinking whisky, eat. And at the same 
time, find out where this person is or that person is, or how—they figure they 
might know who is in town, as Anzoria or her husband might know who is in 
town, who needs a new partner, or it is, or was up to my time, the time I was 
incarcerated, a meeting place, the same type that my place in Cleveland was. 

Mr. Mirter. Now, turning to another subject, about restitutions. 

Sometimes judges ask that restitution be made. How does the confidence 
person make restitution? 

Miss Swanson. Well, sometimes it is made in court—restitution is made in 
court. 

Mr. Mirier. How do they get the money to make restitution? 

Miss Swanson. Usually by going out and taking it away from some other 
victim, although it is surprising, several of the confidence people do have bank 
accounts or have money on safety deposit boxes, and—— 

Mr. Mirier. Now, this is not a local matter, this is an interstate matter. 
Would you tell us about that? 

Miss Swanson. Off, yes, it is strictly an interstate matter. You—the main 
object is as soon as you have taken a victim’s money, get out of that State by 
the fastest means of transportation and go into another State, or, if the take 
is large enough, you go home until you decide to take another trip. 


(End of tape as played in courtroom.) 

Mr. Mirter. The reason for the deletion at one stage of the tape 
recording was that, in accordance with the policy of this hearing, when 
any specific area or place is named in which there is mention of protec- 
tion, that portion of testimony was going to be withheld for further 
investigation. 

Chairman Keravver. Allright. Anything else, Mr. Mitler? 

Mr. Mrrrer. Mr. Dupree, will you come around ? 

Mr. Dupree, we appreciate your cooperation in waiting to testify ; 
you were supposed to have testified yesterday. 

Chairman Keravver. Will you be sworn, please ? 

Do you swear the testimony you give will be the whole truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. Dupree. Yes. 
Chairman Keravuver. Proceed, Mr. Dupree. 
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TESTIMONY OF HARRY C. DUPREE, FORMER NEW YORK STATE 
PAROLE SUPERVISOR 


Mr. Dupree. My name is Harry C. Dupree. Presently, I am Chair- 
man of the Army and Air Force Parole Board, but a year ago I 
retired from New York State, where I was a chief parole officer for 
some 15 years and longer. 

I was asked to come to this meeting with respect to this subject, and 
because as chief parole officer in New York State, two or two and a half 
years ago, Mary Swanson was doing a little talking to the parole 
officer, and it was transferred to me in Albany, where she mentioned 
the fact that at least 10 of the girls in the institution with her had 
been engaged in the racket, this pocketbook drop. 

After a close examination of these 8 or 10 records, it became evident 
that this was something new in the criminal field that we hadn’t seen 
before, in a good many years. We were acquainted with the operations 
of these individual operators, such as Anna King, who testified here, 
and a number of others, but they weren’t associated with any rings 
such as those that have been described here in the last couple of days. 

Pursuing this information a little further, we found that the factors 
that were brought out here—travel from one State to another State, 
the changing of partners in cities and States—precisely the same tech- 
niques, the mention of sums of $3,000 or $6,000, the preparation of 
the script, the sums of money ranging to $20,000 taken from victims 
practically no restitution made in any of the cases we examined, and 
we went over an additional hundred with the help of some of my staff. 

Practically no restitution was made. They were dangled before 
the victims when they were going into the courts, but usually the 
money has been transferred to the male operators behind these girls, 
and it wasn’t very easy to pry that money away from them once they 
got their hands on it. It was usually dangled as a means of trying 
to get the victims not to prosecute. 

Of course, it might have been accomplished in some cases when the 
witnesses didn’t show up, but because of the age of these witnesses, 
many of them, when victimized, were so shocked and so ill and so 
emotionally disturbed that quite a number weren’t able and didn’t 
want to appear in the courts. 

In 1 or 2 cases in the records we studied, the people died. 

Out of this testimony here, I can support Mr. Mitler’s statement 
that about 1949, 1951, this racket seve. very widely. Before that 
time, as I say, we had very few cases and there was no organized ring. 
But since that time, the rapid spread has not become generally known. 

The probation reports we read, and even in the prison groups in 
parole investigation, we didn’t tie these into rings. We dealt with 
them as individual cases. But in the last year or two, the ramifica- 
tions and the semiorganized methods and loose organization of these 
operators have been gradually coming to life, and since it is only 
some 6 years since this spread operation has come to our knowledge, 
it is a relatively short time for organization. 

It is my belief that along sometime later would have come a better 
organizer and we would have a pretty large and widely spread racket. 

Now, one of the points that I think hasn’t been covered here relates 
to the photography. Most of the witnesses—most of the witnesses 
are taken to police departments to try to identify these operators by 
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photographs, and some of the cities have good galleries and some 
police departments don’t have much of a gallery. 

The Rita Thompson mentioned earlier by Mr. Mitler was arrested 
in Albany. She refused to give her name, and we couldn’t identify 
her. We didn’t have much of a case. Her partner escaped. The 
Wilmington police came up and had a better case, and took her back, 
and she absconded from there and later wound up in Los Angeles, | 
believe, as Mr. Mitler pointed out. 

Mr. Mirrer. Mr. Dupree, that is the same girl who was the owner 
of the wig, and the same girl connected with the writing ? 

Mr. Durrer. Rita Thompson. 

Mr. Mirier. Yes. 

Mr. Durrer. So the Albany Police Department didn’t have any 
photographs of the operator in this field, or they had just a few that 
were arrested in a city. 

I took occasion to look at the gallery in New York City—and they 
have a fairly comprehensive gallery—and in Washington they have 
a very excellent gallery of these operators, I believe due pretty much 
to the efforts of Sergeant Dixon, who’s here, and who rode around 
the country every time he learned of one of these operators being ar- 
rested, and he has photographs from many other cities, besides those 
actually apprehended in Washington. 

It seems to me that since apprehension is so much dependent upon 
identification through photographs, just as these two cases down 
here from Jersey City have gotten away, it is going to be a problem 
to locate them, but photographs do help a great deal when the police 
departments are trying to pin down who might have committed that 
crime. 

So there is an urgent need for some sort of a central gallery that can 
be made useful and transferred around to other police departments 
which would cover more operators than just those that they arrest in 
their own cities. 

Mr. Mirter. Do you have some other affirmative recommendations ? 

Mr. Durrer. I have 1 or 2 that I have mentioned already, that I 
have given to the committee’s investigators. I thought that the Ameri- 
can Banking Association, through its protective department, could help 
in this problem. 

In Albany the arrest of Rita Thompson was brought about through 
the alertness of a bank clerk. 

The police in that city had alerted the downtown banks—there 
weren’t too many of them—and that girl was apprehended. 

I believe that the banking association—they have a bulletin they 
call The Protective, and it is a regular subdivision of the banking as- 
sociation, and I believe they transfer that information around to the 
tellers on some organized basis—they could do a lot to make the 
tellers aware of the conditions under which these thefts are made. 

There are a few characteristics that are a part of this operation. 
Usually, the women are over 70 years of age, as has been brought out. 
It is usually an inactive account, they usually try to withdraw their 
whole sum, and as was mentioned here when one of the witnesses testi- 
fied, they actually write out the amount to be withdrawn on the 
slip and just ask the woman to sign it. a 

When they hear in the course of their discussion that she had 
$18,000 in the bank, the girl wrote the withdrawal slip out and the 
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woman just signed it, so she put the full amount of the woman’s 
account on the withdrawal slip. 

Mr. Mirter. Is that Rita Titian [pointing at photograph] that 
you and I have been talking about that is all over the United States? 

Mr. Dupree. Yes. 

_ Mirter. And you notice she has not an unwholesome look about 
her 

Mr. Dupree. Yes, she is about 22, 23 years old. 

Mr. Mirter. At that time she entered into the business she was in her 
late teens? 

Mr. Durrer. No, she had no previous criminal record, it was prob- 
ably her first arrest. 

Mr. Mirter. You know that she was arrested and skipped bail in 
Wilmington, Del., but they never came to firm grips with her elsewhere. 

Mr. Duprer. We didn’t know who she was, if we—we don’t know 
if she had any prior arrests. 

Mr. Miruer. Have you any other affirmative points? 

Mr. Duprer. Well, I took part in the apprehension of Craig DeVoe. 
It was through the cooperation and in that instance because the FBI 
could enter into the picture because the stolen money had been trans- 
ferred over State lines, and it was then possible for the FBI to enter 
the picture. Craig DeVoe—— 

Mr. Mitter. Excuse me. The amount in that case was over $5,000? 

Mr. Durres. Over $5,000, as I heard. 

Mr. Mitter. Yes, thank you. 

Mr. Dupreg. It was through the cooperation of the FBI and the 
organization they had that Craig DeVoe was apprehended in Chicago 
and could be brought back to New York where he could be brought to 
book for his part in this crime. 

Ordinarily, that kind of service isn’t available to the State authori- 
ties, or most of the State authorities, for that matter. 

One of the things that has been noticeable here, I think, to the com- 
mittee, the number of times that these people have gotten low sentences 
or very short sentences. That has probably been because, again, the 
judiciary were not aware of the ramifications of this ring develop- 
ment. The judges had generally regarded these women individually 
as just perpetrators of those particular crimes, although there were, 
in some cases, a number of arrests, usually they are dismissed or sus- 
pended for 1 month or 3 months. 

But here and there, when the judges had been made aware of the 
extent of the ring that had developed, they have imposed very sub- 
stantial sentences. I had a case just that we looked over a few years 
back—Judge Stackle in Brooklyn—gave a girl 714 to 15 years. This 
girl admitted she had gotten away from her victim $7,500 and this 
was only to supplement the testimony previously given here. 

But it is not often that a girl gets a sentence that long. Most of the 
sentences would be 1 or 114 or 2, 214 years. 

Now, these girls can do that amount of time without too much in- 
convenience. en the sentences are a little bit more substantial, then 
the grip of the State on these people makes them think out a little more 
deeply whether it pays them to continue in the racket. 

And I think the committee has ample evidence that light sentences 
have done nothing to deter these girls from going right back and re- 
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peating the same performances that previously caused their original 
arrest. 

One point more, the Federal Government now has laws on these 
interstate operations such as the Mann Act that permits the Federal 
authorities to enter cases where women are transported across State 
lines. They had the Dwyer Act where the transfer of automobiles 
over State lines is a Federal crime, and it seems to me that because of 
the interstate nature of this racket, that it might be possible for some 
bill to be drafted that would permit the FBI, with the organization 


they have, to assist the State authorities, to enter his sort of swindle 
case. 


Thank you. 


Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Dupree, it is important to get the girls 
in and see that they are brought to justice, but it’s more important to 
get these men who are breaking them into this business and directing 
their operations, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Durrer. Yes, very much more important. 

Chatrinen Kerauver. You think the Federal law would help in that 
respect ¢ 

Mr. Dupres. Yes, I think in the case of Craig DeVoe, when he heard 
that this witness, that you had before the committee, was talking 
rom him to the authorities, he made himself scarce and got to 

icago. 

Chairman Keravver. If you had to rely upon State’s jurisdiction, 
you might have had a lot of trouble? 

Mr. Duprer. Yes, extradition and other laws hamper this. He 
hired lawyers and fought return; but, with the organizations arrayed 
against him, he lost out. 

Chairman Keravuver. Congressman Canfield, do you have any 
questions ? 

Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Dupree, you seem to agree with the operators of 
this pigeon-drop racket, and also investigators of this committee that 
there isaring. You refer to it as an organized ring in the 48 States. 

Well now, isn’t it a rather strange phenomenon that you can have 
an organized leadership without some head ? 

Mr. Duprer. Yes. 

Mr. Canrtevp. Now, do you, perchance, think there is or may be 
developing some leadership, some head of this national racket? 

Mr. Dupree. Well, when we say “an organized ring,” I think it is a 
loosely organized group. And Harvey Caldwell, Oakey Jackson— 
just a minute—Tommy Robinson, Craig DeVoe, Jack Grant, Freddy 
Jasper, I think they were on the way to larger organization. These 
men had become more or less leading operators. They didn’t have 
the organizing ability to get up to higher levels. The operation, as 
far as we could make it out from the study of the records, has only been 
6 years since it began to spread out. So that the absence of an 
organizing leader, possibly, has prevented this from even mush- 
rooming into larger proportions. Because, in the underworld, all 
these people that are making money are the objects of at least study by 
other people in the underworld who want to get into the same racket 
they are in. 

And these girls who have been going around to these places dressed 
in jewelry and attending the night spots weren’t unobserved. The 
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records we reviewed, prostitution and shoplifters, were the ones that 
were mostly used in recruitment here. None of these women came 
from very good families; most of them were on a pretty low level to 
begin with. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Mr. Dupree, yesterday you heard one witness, Oakey 
Jackson, the con man who kept a scrapbook about his activities, 
described as “the dean of con men.” You heard him referred to as 
that; and, if so, what do you think that means. Is he on-the-way 
leadership ? 

Mr. Duprer. Yes, but I don’t think he, any more than the others, 
had the organizing ability to step up above the others. He was known 
and referred to in the records—as a matter of fact, as we went through 
the records we tried, we tried to identify what men had what teams. 
We were trying to see who were the men behind these operators, these 
girls, and what girls were tied up with what men, and some of that 
evidence I turned over to the committee before I came here. 

Mr. Canrietp. Now, you just told us that some of these elderly 
women victims, these older folks, died before they could be asked to 
come to court to testify. 

Mr. Duprer. Yes. 

Mr. Canrretp. Did they die because of the shock, because of this 
experience ? 

Mr. Dupree. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Do you think that is what happened in many cases? 

Mr. Dupree. Well, I only saw it in 1 or 2 cases. 

Mr. CanFteLp. Some of these victims were over 80? 

Mr. Dupreg. Yes. 

Mr. Canrretp. You also told us that you believe there is a need 
for a central picture gallery to help these various city and local police 
apprehend the operators ? 

Mr. Dupree. Yes. 

Mr. Canrrexp. Isn’t there any agency of that kind, doesn’t the FBI 
have a central agency which can supply local police with pictures? 

Mr. Durrer. Well, I made that reference because I know the Nar- 
cotics Bureau had a centralized gallery which they prepared and gave 
to the officers around-the country. Other police departments, in 
Buffalo, I know, had a booklet of photographs of the most wanted and 
most notorious criminals in that city. 

I have seen some police jurisdictions that have developed such 
booklets. : 

Now, I talked with Sergeant Dixon of the Washington Police De- 
partment and he said he had made inquiry, but he said they had their 
pocketbook swindlers filed in the larger classification of swindlers. 
They don’t have them isolated. They are just in this check swindlers 
and other types of swindlers, and there isn’t any classification of 
pocketbook drop, which they keep separate from their general file, 
so it doesn’t seem as though that would be the agency, just now, to 
prepare such a directory. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you very much, Mr. Dupree. We ap- 
preciate very much your assistance and cooperation. 

The next witness will be “Betty Rogers.” \ 

Gentlemen, for reasons that this young lady is trying to be re- 
habilitated and has made a very good start, I don’t want to have any- 
thing that is going to cause her any greater difficulties, so I will ask 
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your cooperation in not taking her picture and not putting her on the 
newsreels. 


“Miss Rogers,” will you stand up ? 

Do you swear the testimony you give will be the whole truth, so help 
you God ? 

“Miss Rogers.” I do. 


TESTIMONY OF “MISS BETTY ROGERS” 


Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Mitler, we have several other witnesses 
this afternoon, so we will have to make our testimony right to the heart 
of what the witness has to testify. 

Mr. Mittrr. Surely. 

“Miss Rogers,” you come from somewhere other than New York 
City, is that correct ? 

“Miss Roerrs.” Yes. At the present time I am now residing other 
than in New York State. 

Mr. Mrrier. All right. You reside somewhere in a city to the south 
of New York? 

“Miss Rogers.” That is true. 

Mr. Mitter. When you were 19 years old, did you come to New 
York City ? 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. And when you came to New York City, did you go to 
work as a waitress ? 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes; I did. 

Mr. Mrrter. Finally, after you lost your job as a waitress, did some- 
body suggest that you have another kind of a job ? 

“Miss Rocrrs.” Yes. I was introduced to the numbers business and 
after that 

Mr. Mirter. I see. In any event, you were asked if you wanted to go 
to work in the numbers business ? 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes, I was. Well, I was introduced to the numbers 
and I had worked there for about 6 months. 

Mr. Mirter. In other words, when you were there, you were in a 
place when you were working on numbers, sort of a policy bank? 

“Miss Rocrrs.” That is correct. 

Mr. Mirter. You actually worked in it? 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes; I did. 

Mr. Mirier. You were 19 at the time? 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes. 

Mr. Mrrier. And how much did you make a week in the numbers 
bank ? 

“Miss Rogers.” $85 a week. 

Mr. Mitter. Now, did they arrange to have a telephone put in the 
numbers bank under your name? 

“Miss Rocers.” Well, no, not at this particular time, they did not. 

Mr. Mitter. Well, eventually did they ? 

“Miss Rocrrs.” No, that wasn’t until after I had an apartment. 

Mr. Mirier. Well, finally, when you did have an apartment, did 
they put a telephone in there under your name? 

“Miss Rocers.” Well, I had a telephone put there at the suggestion 
of someone else, under my name. 
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Mr. Mirter. But other people used the telephone and used that 
apartment ? 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. And after you left New York City, they still continued 
to use that telephone under your name; is that correct ? 

“Miss Rogers.” That is correct. 

Mr. Mirter. Now, did there come a time when the men who had to 
do with this policy business made a suggestion to you about the con- 
fidence business ? 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Mirier. And what was his suggestion ? 

“Miss Rogers.” Well, he told me ~ I could make more money and 
how I could better my condition and what not. I had never been what 
you might call rich or anything like that, and, I don’t know, I mean, to 
get a good pair of shoes and to live in a better place, you know. 

Mr. Mrruerr. In any event, did he introduce you to a girl by the name 
of Marge Fields? 

“Miss Rogers.” Marge—no. 

ant patie Well, he introduced you to a girl who was a drug 
addict ? 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes, by the name of Margaret, not Marge. 

Mr. Mirter. I am sorry; Margaret Fields? 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes, I do not know her last name. 

Mr. Mirter. In any event, did she teach—did you work with her 
at the beginning, did she try to teach you the game? 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes, she did teach—she was the only one who in- 
structed me on that. 

Mr. Mirier. Was she able to stay out on the street very long or did 
she have to come home very often quickly ? 

“Miss Rocers.” Well, being a drug addict, a person cannot stay away 
from home over a length of time because they have to get a fix, you 
know, and she was a very difficult person to work with. 

Mr. Mirttrr. So then, after you stopped working with her, did you 
start to work with some other person by the name of Paula Taylor? 

“Miss Rogers.” I don’t know what he last name was, but I know 
her first name was Paula. I did work with her; but it wasn’t right 
after, though. 

Mr. Mrrter. Who did you work with next ? 

“Miss Rogrrs.” Oh, gee, it’s been so long ago. 

Mr. Mitter. That doesn’t matter. The details in that respect. 
ae did they send you out of town to Chicago and other cities to 
work ? 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes; I have been to many towns. 

Mr. Mitter. Would you state which towns? 

“Miss Rogers.” Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, many places. 

Chairman Kerauver. Tennessee, did you go to Tennessee ? 

“Miss Rogers.” No; not to Tennessee. 

Chairman Keravver. You are the only one who didn’t, then. 

Mr. Mitter. Now, were they sort of breaking you into the business? 

“Miss Rogers.” Well, during the time I was working with Mar- 
garet, yes; but after that they had a certain amount of confidence in 


me, you understand, and they thought that I could work with whom- 
ever—you know. 
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Mr. Mirter. And did this man introduce you or arrange for you to 
meet other girls who were in the business ? 

“Miss Rocers.” Yes, he made all the contacts. I had nothing to do 
with the contacts, whatsoever. 

Mr. Mirier. Now, we have heard about using a bundle of paper 
with money wrapped around it. 

“Miss Rogers.” I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Mitier. We heard yesterday about using a bundle of paper 
and then some real money wrapped around it, sort of show money. 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes, uh huh. 

Mr. Mirter. Did this man instruct you to use real money instead ? 

“Miss Rocers.” Oh, yes. When you use a “miss,” you can get 90 
days for that, you know, for paper money. 

Mr. Mitrer. A “miss” means what ? 

“Miss Rogers.” A miss means when you use phony money you can 
get in the 5- and 10-cent store and you put real bills around it. 

Mr. Mirter. That’s the money that you are supposed to show to the 
victims to convince them that you got the $5,000 from the insurance 
company ? 

“Miss Rocrrs.” Yes, that’s correct. 

Mr. Mirter. And this man instructed you to use real money ? 

“Miss Rocrrs.” Yes. 

Mr. Mrirrer. In fact, what you are referring to is the New York 
law that you can be picked up just for approaching victims; is that 
what you have in mind? 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Mirter. Did there come a time when you worked with a girl 
named Ethel Bryant? 

wie Rogers.” Ethel, yes, but I am not too sure of her last name, 
though. 

Mr. Mitrer. All right. In any event, was she a real veteran, an 
old timer ? 

“Miss Rocers.” Oh, yes, she had operated for many years. 

Mr. Mitter. And she was involved in some other kind of activities, 
also, known as mud kicking? 

“Miss Rocrrs.” I suppose so. 

Mr. Mirter. In any event, did you go to Chicago with her and an- 
other girl by the name of Myrtle? 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes; I did. 

Mr. Mittrr. Now, at any occasion did this man you worked for 
oat whether he needed any money or some money would be helpful 
to him ? 

“Miss Rocrrs.” Well, he always said that money could help, of 
course, you know. 

7 Mirier. And if any money was made, would he get the benefits 
of it? 

“Miss Rocers.” As far as my end was concerned; yes. 

Chairman Keravver. You mean, you turned your money over to 
him and he just paid you back aomothiing from time to time? 


‘Miss Rogers.” Yes; I paid all my proceeds over to him. 

Mr. Mirier. Without telling us the amount, was the amount of 
money you made substantial ? 

“Miss Rocers.” Yes, I would say so. 
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Mr. Mrrier. Now, was there occasion when this man you worked 
for hit you? 

“Miss Rocers.” Yes, several times. 

Mr. Miter. And, in fact, you still have some scar over one of your 
eyes? 

' “Miss Rocrrs.” Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Mitter. Were you in fear of him? 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirrxer. To your knowledge, does he have a major criminal 
record ? 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. You have since seen the record that involves narcotics 
and sentences served in Alcatraz ? 

“Miss Rocrrs.” Yes, I have. 

Mr. Mirter. Now, did there finally come a time when you went 
back to the community where you came from; is that right? 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Mitter. Now, at present are you completing school ? 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes; I am trying to get my requirements into college. 

Mr. Mirter. As a matter of fact, this was sort of an interlude where 
you came to New York and you came under the influence of this group, 
and now you are back and you are making an effort—but you are not 
making an effort, but you are in finishing school and planning to go 
to college; is that correct ? 

“Miss Rocers.” Yes, that is very true. 

I think that a lot of young people at my age at that particular time, 
or rather the age I was then, do not realize the price that they will 
actually have to pay in the future about things like that. I mean, they 
go into those kind of things blindly. 

Chairman KEeravver. y don’t you tell us about it, “Miss Rogers?” 

“Miss Rocrrs.” What do you mean ? 

Chairman Krravuver. How old were you when you got into this? 

“Miss Rogers.” Nineteen. 

Chairman Kerauver. You are21 now? 

“Miss Rogers.” No; Iam over 21. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, just tell us the advice that you were 
giving these girls—others that are getting into it now—what was it 
you said about it? 

“Miss Rogers.” No, Well, I was just stating that many girls have 
problems that they leave home, and they don’t have the things that 
these particular people, or men, offer them, at home. I mean, shoes 

and, well, better clothes and apartments and going places, seeing the 
United States. I mean, all of that has something to do with it, I guess. 
And especially when you have never been out of one town. | 

Well, that has a whole lot to do with it, and you feel as if you have 
been deprived of those things, and when something like this comes 
along and you find that you can go places and do things and be ac- 
cepted, as other people, well, then, I guess the idea more or less appeals 
to you. 

Chairman Keravver. How about the price you have to pay? 

“Miss Rocers.” That’s the point. I mean, when a person 1s young, 
they don’t feel—or rather, they don’t think about the price that they 
have to pay later on in life. 
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Some people get into it and they can never get out. Fortunately, I 
think, I am very fortunate, to a point, because I got out on my own 
volition, and—well, it’s just something that you have to just sit down 
and think about—whether you are doing right or wrong. 

Mr. Canrretp. What is the extent of your school education ? 

“Miss Rocers.” Well, right now I am going 

Mr. Canrrevp. I mean, before you entered this—— 

“Miss Rocers.” I hadn’t graduated from high school. 

Mr. Canrietp. You hadn’t graduated from high school ? 

“Miss Rocrrs.” No, but that’s the only reason I had to go back, 
and get my requirements, you know, to be admitted into college. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Did you have a happy home life ? 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes, [ have a very happy home life now. 

Mr. Canriecp. Father and mother living ? 

“Miss Rocrrs.” Yes, that’s correct. 

Mr. Canrietp. Now, you told us today in your particular case, it 
seems that you entered this racket because of money enabling you to 
buy things that you couldn’t buy previously, and so forth ? 

“Miss Rogers.” Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Do you think that is the principal reason why the 
other girls entered this racket? I ask that question because some of 
them apparently wanted narcotics, others became infatuated, so they 
say, they insist, with these con men. 

Three reasons are given: one is money, gay times; the other is dope; 
and the other is sex. 

Now, what would you say is the principal reason that motivates 
most of these girls to go into this business? That’s important, and 
you are very smart; you can tell us. 

“Miss Rocrrs.” Because, well, the way I feel about it, these people 
are giving them something that they have never had before. They are 
actually giving them something better. Everyone wants to better his 
position in life, and that’s just the form of it. 

And I feel that many of these girls that are out here today, they are 
trying to better themselves, well, in their distorted way of living and 
in their distorted way of thinking, however. And these people 
present these things to them, well, they are going for it. That’s the 
only thing that I can think of. 

Mr. Canrretp. Did you become infatuated with this con man in any 
way ? 

“Miss Rogers.” What do you mean; was I in love with him? 

Mr. Canrtetp. Did you like him ? 

“Miss Rocers.” No, I more or less—— 

Mr. Canrietp. Did you respect him in the sense that he was giving 
you money—I mean, providing you with things; did you have any 
regard for him, or was it under pressure—were you under pressure 
all during this period ? 

“Miss Rocrrs.” Well, I more or less felt an obligation toward him, 
actually. He had done things for me that no one else had ever done 
before. I mean, he had put me in a very nice apartment, he had given 
me a car, clothes. I had risen above my ordinary social position. I 
was accepted, and I think that was the main thing. 

Mr. Canrrevp. But after he hit you, and hit you repeatedly, so 
much so that he scarred your body, why did you stick with him? 
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“Miss Rogers.” That’s why [I left. 

Mr. CanFieLp. That’s why you left? 

“Miss Rocers.” Yes. 

Mr. Canrrexp. After he first hit you ? 

“Miss Rogers.” No; after my eye was injured. 

Mr. Canrietp. You say you feared him, yet you stayed with him? 

“Miss Rocers.” Well, I wasn’t there that long, because, of course, 
I would go on trips, you know. 

Chairman Keravuver. Anything else, Mr. Mitler? 

Mr. Miter. “Miss Rogers,” would you stand by a little while? 
That’s all the questions I have to ask at the moment, but would you 
stand by? 

Chairman Keravuver. Thank you for your cooperation, “Miss 
Rogers.” 

ext witness, Mr. Mitler. 

Mr. Harold Hall, will you come around, please ? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give will be the whole 
truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Hauu. I do. 

Chairman Kerauver. Thank you for your presence, Mr. Hall. 

Proceed, Mr. Mitler. 


TESTIMONY OF HAROLD HALL, PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Mr. Mitter. Now, Mr. Hall, I know that you have a great many 
things to say, but you will understand if we just hit on one or two 
high hts that are related to the problem of commingling of juveniles 
and adults in institutions. 

What is your name, please? 

Mr. Hatt. Harold Hall. 

Mr. Mirier. And, Mr. Hall, at the present time you are employed 
as a valet and chauffeur? You don’t need to state where. 

Mr. Haut. Well, yes; as a companion-chauffeur. 

Mr. Mirter. And, Mr. Hall, you at present are a rehabilitated per- 
son ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, I feel that I am. 

I feel that on my discharge from St. Elizabeths Hospital, why, I was 
discharged as a rehabilitated person. 

Mr. Miter. You have been in a long series of penal institutions 
throughout the United States; correct ? 

Mr. Haut. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Mrruer. All over the United States? 

Mr. Haut. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirter. And also, you have done some writing? You wrote a 
series of articles for the Washington Post ? 

Mr. Hatt. For the Washington Evening Star. 

Mr. Mrrter. I’m sorry; that was a grievous mistake. 

During the course of that time of being an inmate in these institu- 
tioris, did you make some careful observations of the conditions? 

Mr. Haut. Yes; I made a great many observations. 

Mr. MiriEr. Now, we are going to limit ourselves to just one or two 
points that are pertinent. 
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_We are not going to name any institutions, either, but I want to 
direct your attention to the impact of the commingling of juveniles and 
adult offenders. 

_ I wonder if you could cite to us an example of what occurred to you 
in one institution where there were minors and adults commingled 

_ Mr. Hai. Yes, it would be very easy to; there are so many of these 
incidents. 

_ This is a difficult thing to talk about in public, but the big problem 
in institution life, of course, is the extent of homosexuality in which 
young, fearful youngsters, hungry for affection, are worked on by older 
men who are actually sexual psychopaths, although they never-—— 

Mr. Mrrtrr. Will you tell us, first, about the incident, please, Mr. 
Hall, if you don’t mind ? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes. Here isatypical example: 

I remember an incident in one institution where there were a great 
many long-termers, that is, men doing 10 to 15 to 20 years, and a good 
deal of the population were men over 35 and 40, and these men Toot 
close watch on the receiving room to see the youngsters that came in. 

At this particular institution I worked in the prison canteen or ran 
the prison canteen, and as I did many things wrong in those days, I 
used to take a little “take” from some of the other prisoners, to get them 
some extra canteen in a hurry. 

Now, I remember one particular incident that is right at the top of 
my mind now, where an older man came running to me one day and 
said, “Gee, give me some, give me $10 worth of extra-commissary, 
quick, I will take care of it later. There’s a gunsel just came in.” 

A gunsel, that was the name given to a youngster they were trying 
to convert—to engage in homosexual activities. 

So I gave him the stuff, and he borrowed a piece of paper and a 
pencil from me to write a note to the youngster in the receiving room 
that as soon as he could get out of the receiving room, as soon as he got 
dressed up, to stop by the corner by the barbershop, on first base, and 
he would get a chance to talk to him. 

Well, I was curious about this thing because I hadn’t experienced 
much of it then, and I went out and overheard, eavesdropped on some 
of the conversation. It went along the lines of, “Say, kid, I know 
you are kind of scared, you come into the joint and you want to make 
it the best way you can in the joint. Now, look up to me, I'll take 
care of you. Say, have you got any cigarettes?” 

Mr. Mrrter. Mr. Hall, I think what you are driving at is—forgive 
me for interrupting you, but we want to be very cautious. It is not 
necessary to go into all the graphic details, but the net result was that 
the youngster and the adult were involved in some homosexual 
activities ? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, he was brought into the cell, finally they arranged 
to be cell partners and tawone manipulation, in the prison, through 
guards who aren’t, well you know, the usual thing that happens, the 


kid got into the cell and was perverted. 


Mr. Mrrier. Now, I was referring before to a case where a young- 
ster learned-—— 
Mr. Hatz. Oh, yes. 
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Mr. Mrrier. And I know that you will follow exactly what I asked 
you to do, because we just want to stick to this limited point. Would 
you tell us about that incident ? 

Mr. Hatu. Yes; I think you are talking about the case of the boy 
who got involved in the very, very bad firearms case, a stickup case—— 

Mr. Mirizr. Would you tell us how that happened ? 

Mr. Hau. In one of the big prisons I was in, I was housed in a 
dormitory, the prison was overcrowded and we were housed in a 
dormitory in which 150 men were crammed together in beds that were 
packed into a room not as large as this courtroom here, or this hear- 
ing room, 

On the top bunks, we were all laid out there, and between an elderly 
man who had served several sentences for armed robbery, was a young- 
ster who had come into the prison, a kid between 18 and 19 years old. 
And the old man was very kind to him, gave him cigarettes and talked 
to him a great deal and I used to hear much of this conversation while 
I was reading. 

And their entire conversation revolved about touches, as they are 
called in prison, and jobs that could be done when they got out, that 
they could get away with. 

For weeks on end, of course, I paid no attention, but for weeks on 
end I heard the same story of the perfect job that they were going to 
do when they got out. Well, my discharge came along, and some- 
time either soon after or soon before these two people went out, and 
about a year later I picked up a newspaper and sure enough, they 
had done their job, and both of them apprehended and I don’t re- 
member whether it was the kid or the older man who got shot up 
pretty bad. 

Mr. Mrirtrr. Fine. Now, Mr. Hall, you have given us two instances 
of what happens when youngsters and adults are commingled. 

Now, we want to point out the hopeful and constructive things that 
are happening. Will you give us some examples of what has hap- 
pened in order to segregate, separate in institutions those elements 
that do not belong together ? 

Mr. Hatz. Yes. Starting with Sanford Bates, and continuing 
under our present Director of the Federal Prison, James V. Bennett, 
there has been a beautiful job of classification and segregation done. 
Youngsters are being moved off to the proper prison. Occasionally, 
it is found to the best advantage of a younger man to put him in a 
prison such as Danbury or Ashland—<Ashland has become a juvenile 
center—but places of that sort where he will come under the influence 
of men who are really attempting to rehabilitate themselves. It’s 
been wonderful. 

And then the job being done in the District with the sending of so 
many young men, young prisoners over to St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

Mr. Mitter. Excuse me; we are driving at, under the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons, there has been an outstanding job ? 

Mr. Hatz. An outstanding job under the Federal Government. 

Mr. Mitier. And does that apply to the different institutions that 
you have been an inmate in at a State level, or is that a spotty affair? 

Mr. Hatu. Well, from my own experience, this didn’t exist in the 
time when I was a State prisoner. But from my later reading and 
observation and close contact with State institutions through being 
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editor of the hospital paper while I was there, I find that psychiatry 
being brought into prison situations is helping materially in—I would 
like to say the word “curing,” you don’t like it—but I would like to 
say curing offenders. 

Mr. Mirtxr. Now, if you will just bear with me; you have made 
those two points. Now, would you tell us about detention facilities, 
where people go before they are sentenced? What is the condition 
there with respect to the impact between adults and minors in those 
facilities ? 

Mr. Hau. The conditions have always been so crowded, ever since 
my career of crime started and the time it ended, I always found 
crowded conditions. Youngsters were thrown in with older people 
and the same things that happened at the long-term level that I spoke 
of a few moments ago, happened on an intense level in the jails. They 
are not there a long time, it just happened at a very intense level. 

Mr. Mirter. This question of homosexuality in institutions, is that 
an isolated or unusual thing, would you say from the observations 
you made, or is it a common practice ¢ 

Mr. Hay. Except where there is good supervision in the Federal 
prisons, it is a common practice. 

we ne Do the oldtimers keep their eyes open for young 

eople 
: Mr. Haut. That goes on constantly. It goes on constantly. 

Mr. Mrrier. Now, I know there is a lot of material you have, but 
I wanted to just strike at the points that I thought were extremely 
pertinent and that doesn’t mean In any way the other material you have 
isn’t very useful and constructive. 

I have no further questions. 

Chairman Keravuver. Congressman Canfield ? 

Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Hall, obviously these crimes—and they were 
crimes—couldn’t have been committed without conniving guards. 

Mr. Hau. Yes; that’s true. 

Mr. Canrtetp. And you said there was collusion there, of course? 

Mr. Hau. There has to be, there has to be. 

Mr. Canrietp. And you say it is prevalent. 

Well now, what is the average age, would you say, of guards in 
institutions of this kind ? 

Mr. Hau. Well, in the State institutions I found most of them to 
be 35, 40, 45, usually. Usually—these are harsh words to use in here— 
usually political hangers-on who got political appointments and in 
many of the States where the prisons are in remote places, farmers. 
All of them underpaid, of course. 

Mr. Canrrecp. That’s what I want to bring up. You think they are 
underpaid ? 

Mr. Hatu. Underpaid. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Do you know what pay they get on the average? 

Mr. Hau. I will have to go back to some years, of course, for the 
State prisons. For example, I can remember in the thirty’s, 1930 
to 1935, when the average pay for prison guards was about $125 a 
month, for a top one. When they first got in, $100. And at the same 
time the Federal guards were only getting $1,800. 

Now, I guess the Federal guards are GS-3 or GS-4, and get $3,300 
or $3,600 as a starting wage. I can remember when I first was a 
prisoner—yes, I will state the place, Massachusetts Reformatory, top 
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pay in the place for deputy warden was $1,800. And the men didn’t 
work 5-day 40-hour week, they worked 12 hours a day, 6 days a week, 
and were called on the seventh without extra pay. 

Mr. Canrretp. And they weren’t very happy people? 

Mr. Hau. They were unhappy people, they were underpaid, and if 
they could make a buck out of a prisoner, they made the buck. 

Chairman Krravuver. We thank you for your contribution and hope 
that you will continue to do well in your new life, Mr. Hall, in your 
rehabilitation. 

Mr. Hauu. Yes. I hope I have been of service. 

Chairman Kerauver. We will take a 10-minute recess. 

( Recess taken. ) 

Chairman Keravver. We will come to order. 

Weare very glad to have with us Mr. Charles Tyne, the chief counsel 
of the New Jersey Law Enforcement Council, who has been present 
for all these hearings; and also an old friend of mine, John Windbury, 
who was an assistant to the committee, dating back to 1950, when we 
had the Senate Crime Committee from Passaic, who was an opponent 
of Congressman Canfield for the House of Representatives. They 
were friendly opponents. 

Mr. Canrretp. He was a very worthy opponent of mine, in yester- 
year. Senator, he is now my good friend and he is one of my finest 
constituents. Iam very proud of John Windbury. 

Chairman Keravuver. And Miss Applegate, of the New Jersey Nar- 
cotics Commission, who has been in attendance, and we appreciate it; 
and many men and women who are interested in problems of youth 
opportunity and juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Miter. Sergeant Dixon, will you come around ? 


TESTIMONY OF SGT. MILLER A. DIXON—Resumed 


Mr. Mirier. Sergeant Dixon, you were on the stand yesterday. I 
want to ask you 2 or 3 very brief questions. 

You are in charge of confidence work, or you are one of the officers 
that handles confidence work in the District of Columbia ¢ 

Sergeant Drxon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mirier. Now, what are the things that you think could be done 
to facilitate across the country the enforcement of the larceny laws 
involving pigeon drop, very briefly ? 

Sergeant Dixon. Well, I can’t tell you too much about the laws. 

Mr. Mrrter. I am thinking in terms of pictures. 

Sergeant Dixon. Oh. Full cooperation between the various police 
departments throughout the country. I think that at least every 2 years 
there should be a conference held somewhere between the men who 
specialize in the pigeon drop, that they can get together, exchange 
ideas, exchange photographs, and tell of the new schemes that are 
being played or taught. 

Mr. Mirrxr. Is that one of the handicaps that, very often, officers 
are not very often able to be in intimate, direct touch with each other 
and exchange detailed information across the country ? 

Sergeant Drxon. That is correct. 

For the past 10 years, there have been several detectives I have been 
writing to In various cities, who have been helping me, and I have never 
had an opportunity to thank them personally. 
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It is my belief that if we had more personal contact, we would get 
full cooperation from all the men. 


Mr. Mirter. I think you have hit on the highlight, and I want to 
thank you, Sergeant. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Do you have any other recommendations, 
Sergeant Dixon, that you would like to make? 

Sergeant Drxon. There is one, so far as educating the public. I 
think the detectives who work on the confidence game in all cities, 
should make an effort to contact the local civic associations and clubs 
and give lectures on how these confidence operators work and familiar- 
ize them with it. The people would be able to recognize it when they 
are approached on the street by one of the operators. 

Chairman Kerravuver. How about the banks, and the savings insti- 
tutions ? 

Sergeant Drxon. In the District of Columbia more than a year and 
a half ago we sent out circular letters to all banks, post offices, and 
building and loan associations, notifying them to call the police in the 
event an elderly woman, accompanied by a younger person, comes to 
the bank to withdraw a large sum of money and demanding cash. 
That is one thing we have done in order to try to help save the 
people’s money. 

Chairman Keravuver. Thank you very much, Sergeant Dixon. 
Thank you for your cooperation. 

Now, the head of the detectives, Newark Police. 


STATEMENT OF DETECTIVES BURKE AND McKERNAN, NEWARK, 
N. J., POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Mirirr. The subcommittee wants to thank you for the help you 


have given us in pictures, — criminal records, and informa- 
tion that you have helped us with. 

Both of you gentlemen handle the majority of the pigeon-drop, or 
confidence game, cases here; is that correct ? 

Detective Burke. We do. 

Mr. Mrrter. Would you tell us briefly what the situation is here in 
Newark, with respect to these kinds of confidence games you have 
heard testimony about ? 

Detective Burke. I believe it has been covered perfectly. I believe 
you got the true story from the actual happenings, from the complain- 
ants and from people who have had past experience of being in the 
racket themselves. 

Mr. MittEr. Do they come and live in Newark, or come and get 
out of Newark? 

Detective Burke. We are what we call a hit-and-run town. They 
come in here, hit us and run. They are not, definitely, from Newark. 
They are from any place outside of the city. 

Mr. Miruer. You heard the testimony aes about the 2 girls 
who came from New York to do a job in Newark, and they were here 


no time at all and they saw 2 fellows walking after them and they 
decided to go to another community ? 

Detective Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Mirtrr. You have sent quite a few of the confidence people 
away from Newark? . 

Detective Burke. We have; in fact, two. 
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The one girl that testified here yesterday is one, that’s Ann King. 

Chairman Kerauver. Who was it that had the, what was it, red 
socks, green socks, yellow socks ? 

Detective Burke. I don’t know which one had them on that time. 

Mr. MirtEr. But they were on the job. 

Despite your vigilance, it is still true that they are able to move 
around the country, and occasionally come into Newark ? 

Detective Burke. That is right; that is right. 

We can’t keep them away from that, they are bound to come through 
here at times. We have been pretty successful with them, through 
the wonderful cooperation of the New York Police Department. 

Mr. Miruer. In other words, you take your victims over to the 
pickpocket-confidence squad in New York, Lieutenant O’Connor’s 
squad, and Sergeant Beane shows you their gallery ? 

Detective Burke. We do, and if we have no identification here, then 
we do take them over to New York and through their wonderful 
cooperation we have obtained, we have been very successful with our 
ee of them. 

hairman Keravuver. Do you have any recommendations to make, 
either of you gentlemen ? 

Detective McKerman. We heard numerous recommendations here. 
I believe the Federal one would be a lot of help. If that was dropped 
to at least a thousand dollars—— 

Chairman Keravuver. You mean the National Stolen Property 
Act? If that were amended so as to bring the amount down lower, 
you could get the FBI to come in on more cases ? 

Detective McKernan. That is right. 

Some of the earlier testimony you heard with the old operators— 
which prior to about 10 years ago was strictly confined to colored 
operators, and played particularly on colored people—10 years ago 
it started to expand to white people as complainants, and that is where 
larger sums of money came in. 

Chairman Krrauver. Have you noticed they are using juveniles, 
young girls, more and more? 

Detective Burke. We have never come in contact with any juvenile. 
Of course, we have heard of it, but we have never come in contact 
with any. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, I think you gentlemen have been vig- 
ilant in doing a very good job here in Newark. They haven’t had 
much success here, and we certainly do thank you for your help to us. 

Detective Burke. Thank you. 

Chairman Keravuver. Congressman Canfield ? 

Mr. Canrrecp. Detectives Burke and McKernan, it seems to be the 
story that you are making it hot for the pigeon-drop racket here in 
Newark. I hope you are making it equally hot in the area for the 
narcotics boys. 

I am intensely interested in that subject, and I have a lot to do with 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics in my congressional assignment. I 
have had a full-time narcotic agent placed in Paterson, N. J., and his 
job is to keep them out of Passaic County, and Bill Schwasberg is 

doing that. 

I know you have an agent with an office here in Newark, and I 
hope you are cooperating fully with him, because we don’t want those 
boys anywhere in New Jersey. 
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Detective Burke. We have quite a squad of narcotic men in the city 
of Newark who have been very successful. In fact, I believe they 
have been in operation longer than anybody in this county, and the 
cooperation through the police department and them is direct. 

hairman Kerauver. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We ap- 
preciate your coming. 

Commissioner Anna Kross ? 

Commissioner Kross, we appreciate very much your coming over 
from New York to testify Sesowe our subcommittee, and give us 
counsel and tell us many things that I know will be of value to us and 
to the public, generally, in connection with the problem that we are 
considering. 

You just sit down, and I don’t think you are going to talk about any 
people, so I won’t ask you to take an oath. 

rs. Kross was a former magistrate, I believe, in New York City, 
and had a great deal to do with the formation of the family courts, or 
home-term court. 


STATEMENT OF ANNA M. KROSS, COMMISSIONER OF CORRECTION 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Chairman Keravver. How long have you been the Commissioner of 
Correction of New York City ? 

Commissioner Kross. Almost 3 years; January 1, 1957 will be 3 
years to the day. 

Chairman Sankt Do you want to elaborate a little bit on your 
background, on your previous experience ? 

Commissioner Kross. Well, I was a city magistrate for 20 years, 
and I can say, with a sense of humility and yet pride, that many—— 

Chairman Keravver. I think the deer microphone is the one that 
is louder. 

Commissioner Kross (continuing). That many of the social de- 
velopments in our criminal courts system emanates from some of the 
efforts made during my time. 

We developed what we called the girls’ term, and then the wayward 
minors court. We also developed an adolescent court, and then, with 
the passage of the Youthful Offender Act, all our youth under 21 are 
given specialized social process. 

But I think the thing that, of course, I have been mostly interested 
in and devoted most of my professional career to, has been my interest 
in the proper administration of the criminal law. 

I think today that is one of our most serious problems, because the 
safety of our way of life, the entire democratic process, is at stake un- 
less we can see that the administration of criminal law is not only 
speedy, just, but, above all, has caught up with all of the modern new 
techniques that are at our disposal. 

I think in that regard, perhaps, naturally, the legal profession of 
the judiciary is a conservative facet of our living, and it takes a little 
longer, but I think now the American Bar Association, down through 
every State and county bar association, all lawyers and judges sitting 
in various criminal courts, either the juvenile or the adult, are com- 
mencing to recognize that we must find a new procedure in order that 
we may be able to meet the challenging problems that face us today in 
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every facet of the area that we generally call crime, and in the lower 
age group called juveniles. 

And my experience, beginning first as a judge, and my first legal ex- 
perience was as counsel for a voluntary league committee of the Church 
of the Ascension, where we gave voluntary legal services to women 
who were arrested then in the night court, for over a period, a number 
of years. And then later on, as an assistant corporation counsel, spe- 
cifically charged with the administration of the law in the family 
court. 

Then, a branch of our magistrates court. I made a study of the 
family courts throughout the country, and then for a period of time 
I retired back to my private practice and to raise my family. 

Then I came back as a city magistrate, where I was for 20 years, until 
I became the Commissioner of Correction of the City of New York, of 
which I still am the commissioner. 

So that I know the criminal aspect of our law, shall I say, from the 
began until the end. 

r. Mrrtzr. Commissioner Kross, I wanted to direct your attention 
to some testimony that we had yesterday, and I think it will be useful 
for us to tell you, for you to tell us rather, what steps you have taken 
under your administration with respect to the following situation : 

A witness who was 17 at the time, was in the women’s house of 
detention in New York, spoke about the lack of program at that time, 
while she was there, and then she said as time progressed and he had 
a repeat visit, she noticed a change, and she said originally they were 
ouews really, with their assignment maybe only 15 or 20 minutes a 

ay. 

he also said she learned a good deal about narcotics and other 
criminal] activities. 

Now, she told about the progress that had been made. Would you 
comment on the program as has been implemented in the women’s 
house of detention in New York under your regime ? 

Commissioner Kross. Well, I am very glad, indeed, to have an op- 
portunity to tell it to your committee, in order that we may try still 
further improvement on it, and perhaps recognize how essential it’is 
to us—— 

Mr. Mirier. With respect to minors and juveniles. You have those 
in the 18- and 19-year-old group ? 

Commissioner Kross. Sixteen, up. 

Mr. Mitter. Well, this committee has considered the problem up to 
the age of 21,so perhaps you could comment on that. 

Commissioner Kross. Well, that was my first concern, because 1 
noticed that we were having an increasing number of what we call 
adolescents—the dividing line in our State of the juvenile and the 
adolescent is set by law at 16. Although, in homicide cases; we even 
have to detail the 15-year-olds. 

And when I took over I found that, unfortunately, our department 
of correction was really nothing but custodial institutions, that pro- 
gramwise we practically had nothing. And the question of resources 
always is a great problem, but with the limited resources at my dis- 
posal, we commenced to build a program. And today, at the women’: 
house of detention, we do have a program that includes academic 
education, vocational education, recreation, as broadly as. we ean possi- 
bly develop it, within the limitations of our budgetary resources.. 
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But we have recognized, I think, that mere incarceration at any age 
solves no problem. Those of us that have been in this work a lifetime 
have been so frequently saying, “Our reformatories were just junior 
colleges for our State prisons,” and, of course, it was a very difficult 
thing for anyone that had spent the years that I had in attempting to 
develop within our judicial systems techniques to implement social 
resources, to find that our correctional system had practically nothing 
at its disposal. 

We now have a very fine psychiatric setup with additional social 
workers, not sufficient to meet all of the needs, but I hope once the 
public becomes aware of the needs and recognizes that the thing we 
call rehabilitation and the providing of the social techniques and re- 
sources is not mollycoddling, it is just facing a situation realistically 
and taking advantage of so many of the social techniques that are now 
at our disposal that weren’t at our disposal 25 years ago. 

And I read with a great deal of interest of this young woman that 
noted the changes, because unless we can get the young persons that 
are involved in any phase of malfeasance, in any conflict with the law, 
that the time they spend while incarcerated should be a time spent by 
them for improvement. There is nothing you can do about it, and we 
have been using a slogan, we have been saying: “Don’t merely serve 
time, let time serve you.” 

Well, to do that, you have to do more than say that to a young 
person that’s been in conflict with the law. You have got to get them 
to see that their own inadequacies, perhaps, brought them there, and 
not only their own inadequacies—and I know you have been very 
much concerned with the question of how and why a young person is 
in conflict—and there has been a great deal said about placing the 
responsibility on parents. 

Now, I would like to go on record here, as I have over and over again, 
that that is just wishful thinking, to say parents are responsible. 
Certainly, they are responsible; certainly, they should be responsible. 
But for more than a quarter of a century of work in this area, I would 
say, except for an infinitesimal fraction of parents, I have yet to meet 
the parents whose children are involved in our either juvenile delin- 
quents or adolescents involved in criminal offenses, they are not people 
who can assume responsibility. Had they been people who could 
assume responsibility, their children probably would not be in that 
predicament. 

And I sometimes, perhaps facetiously, said it’s the wise child that 
chooses proper parents. Because anybody that studied this problem 
has known, too, that in this great mass of statistics—and that’s the 
unfortunate thing, that we forget these are human beings and that we 
all might be considered statistics—that you would find that the same 
type of offense or involvement in a certain area in a community goes by 
unnoticed, and the same type of involvement in another area is picked 
up by the police. 

Well, then, some people would say, blame the police. Well, now, 
you can’t blame the police, they are doing their duty, they are meeting 
their responsibilities. Perhaps there aren’t enough police in those 
other areas, perhaps there aren’t as many complaints, perhaps the 
thing isn’t as obvious. 

There are a hundred and one reasons, but the only way I believe 
that these programs that are not easy to implement will be successful 
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is if once and for all, all of us recognize that there is such confusion 
about the thing we call punishment, the thing we call discipline, the 
average person thinks of punishment and discipline as abies that 
has some brutal, physical significance. 

Well, educators—whether you would call them of the so-called per- 
missive school or the authoritarian school—today will have to admit 
that you cannot educate—and I again have sometimes facetiously 
said—from the rear end. You have to get the youth, as well as the 
man. You have got to have the capacity, you have got to begin with 
with a capacity to do it, and you have to have a willingness. And 
many a youth with the capacity has gone astray, because somewhere 
along the line, whether it was through education in the school, or lack 
of it, through lack of proper church relationships, many a youth has 
gone to church, but it has had no value because of that relationship. 

And where they have had the capacity, many of them have gone 
wrong because somehow, somewhere along the line, they didn’t see the 
purposefulness of it for themselves, and they have been led astray. 

And that is why I say that in these programs that we now in New 
York are developing, we need the cooperation of the public to under- 
stand that it is not mollycoddling. We have embarked now on a 
pioneer effort that I hope every local jail—we don’t call these jails 
any more, and I am proud of it. We have changed under my juris- 
diction and my tenure, we have changed the term “city prison” or 
“jail” to “detention.” Ours now are known as detention houses. 

And we believe—and I do, definitely, and I am committed to it as 
a matter of principle—that if we can have in every one of our deten- 
tion facilities, large or small, some resource, public, private, or volun- 
tary, that will give the individual that comes in conflict with the 
law at least an opportunity to understand himself, to understand why 
he is in conflict with the law, to appreciate the fact that ours is a 
country of laws, and that every man is entitled to his day in court, 
and that no situation, from the moment he is apprehended until the 
case is finally disposed of through the various channels, would give 
him an additional tension or an additional resentment that makes 
him feel everybody is agin’ him. 

I don’t know how many of you realize how many young people 
come back to us because, when they were first involved in the entangle- 
ment with the law, nobody took the trouble to help them understand 
themselves. Nobody gave them a sense that, “Well, now, you have 
made a mistake and you have got to face the consequences of it. But 
once you have done so, you are going to get another chance.” 

I have talked to thousands while I was on the bench, young men, 
young women, older men, and older women, husbands and wives, and 
the inevitable conclusion is that these people don’t understand and 
they come right before the bench with a sense of frustration, embit- 
terment, a sense of injustice. And it comes a great deal through the 
fact that because of all our insecurity today—we are living in such an 
insecure world—that anyone who comes into conflict with the law 
has a feeling that everybody is against them, and I think that is one 
of the things we have to eradicate. So that we have now started in 
our detention facilities with our youth. 

Mr. Mirter. Could you tell us about that program ? 

Commissioner Kross. As soon as youth is arrested, he is brought to 
us by the police. Sometimes it takes, under our law, within 24 hours 
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he is brought before a magistrate, and bail is fixed. And he is sent 
back. 

The cases we have in detention are cases that cannot furnish the 
bail, or because of the type of other offense hanging back of them, are 
not eligible. They remain with us awaiting trial. 

It is one of the strange comments one has to make, that our adminis- 
tration of justice isn’t as speedy as it ought to be, for many reasons 
that sometimes the average person doesn’t understand. 

We have had boys.in our detention facilities up to 22 months. No 
one was to blame; their lawyers wanted adjournments; sometimes the 
district attorney wanted adjournment. Whatever the reasons were, 
there they were, doing nothing, idling away, or learning better tech- 
niques of how to evade being caught. 

We have now set up a procedure; the youth is interviewed by a 
trained worker, the youth is brought face to face with a trained, either 
social worker, psychologist and, if necessary, a psychiatrist. 

Then, in groups to discuss, first his individual problem, and then 
later to have an opportunity to be released, as it were, of some of the 
gripes so that they can be discussed on intelligent level; to get them 
to understand better, perhaps, the maybe, the wherefore, the why 
of their being in that predicament. 

And we have found, in the first place, purely from the standpoint 
of proper administration of a detention institution, we have reduced 
infractions. Our youth, when they were kept in idleness, would get 
into all sorts of difficulties—fights with one another, beating one an- 
other, fights with the keepers, with our officers, and seeking every 
way to do everything but the right thing—involved in all sorts of bad 
sexual practices. 

With the advent of this program, our program has been greatly sim- 
plified and made easier. Our officers, once they start in understandin 
that this attempt on the part of the professional worker, working with 
the staff officers, custodial officers, makes for better routine in the 
prisons, makes for better understanding. 

This ultimately gives this youth a chance, when he gets out, to per- 
haps seek the right way, and we are also developing within the com- 
munity resources for this youth to be picked up, because we have found 
that 80 percent of our young people after a stay in detention and going 
through the initial procedures of the law, are dismissed or put on 
probation or sentence suspended, and without any aftercare for that 
large group, no question that they get into difficulties. 

We also have found that narcotics has become a very difficult and 
additional complication in the administration of any detention fa- 
cilities. 

In my years as a magistrate, I have seen this grow. Twenty years 
xgo you rarely found a youth involved in narcotics. Within the last 
10 years there has been this increasing growth of the problem of nar- 
cotics involving youth. First used as pushers, sometimes as sellers, 
and then, above all, the saddest part of it, is when you see what hap- 
pens to these youth because they become users. 

As a matter of fact, in most instances you will find they have be- 
come pushers and sellers and tools of the large racket group that 


thrives on this because of a need to get what they feel they need, be- 
cause they have become addicted. 
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In my time we have done away with every possible additional, shall 
I say, temptation in the way of closing up every channel of narcotics 
being brought in. We have recognized that these youths need treat- 
ments. We have now gotten more medical facilities, we do not keep 
them in the cell during the throes of what we call withdrawal. They 
are taken up to the infirmary, under the supervision, medical super- 
vision and nursery supervision, with no attempt to coddle them but 
realistically get them to see that it is for their good to cooperate to 
the maximum extent of trying to get rid of the habit, and then trying 
to involve their families and agencies, the churches, the social agen- 
cies, probation and all, to try and give them a break when they 
come out. 

I think it’s the beginning of a better day as far as the youth that 
gets involved with the law, and if we can once and for all get every 
jail, no matter how small, to recognize that the moment that youth is 
behind the bars is the time to begin. It’s a sort of fallacy-—— 

Chairman Keravuver. Mrs. rete, do you mind being interrupted ? 

Commissioner Kross. Not at all. 

Chairman Kerauver. Congressman Canfield had a question he 
wanted to ask you. 

Commissioner Kross. By all means. 

Mr. Canrietp. Commissioner Kross, I know you are a dedicated per- 
son and you have a terrific background for the position you hold. We 
know somebody must be at fault in connection with this rising juvenile 
delinquency throughout our country. 

But it seems to me in your testimony today you are absolving every- 
body from blame. 

Now, can’t you put your eae are legislators; have we been 
remiss, have we been delinquent ? 

I think it’s the purpose of the Kefauver committee to ascertain if 
perhaps the Federal Government, in the matter of legislation, has been 
deficient. 

Now, can you put your finger—did you perchance hear Mr, Hall 
testify a few minutes ago? 

Commissioner Kross. No, I didn’t. I came in at the tail end. 

Mr. Canrtecp. Well, he is a man who has been in our penal institu- 
tions and mental hospitals for a number of years. He put his finger 
on something, that somebody is to blame; he told us in no uncertain 
language how juveniles were treated by older people, and this is after 
they enter into our penal institutions and hospitals. 

Now, I don’t know how prevalent that is throughout our country, 
but he says it is very prevalent. 

Now, there must be some fault somewhere. You would aid this 
committee, I believe, if you could put your finger on things that ought 
to be done, and done now. 

Commissioner Kross. I’m so glad you put it that squarely. 

I certainly agree that blame can be placed at many doors. I couldn’t 
say that legislators, either State or Federal, are to blame, because 

merely passing a law will never cure anything. 

I have been instrumental in having many laws passed and then, to 
my own great chagrin, after a number of years I realize that that is 
the fallacy and the trap we have fallen into. i 

We all get excited, we pass laws, and we then sit back and think, 
“Now the problem is solved.” 
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The fault lies at the door of each and every American citizen. We 
are always saying, “Let George do it.” If more men and women were 
ready to give of themselves to one single boy or girl that falls by the 
wayside, you would be surprised to see what the impact would be. 

And I am so glad to hear the Senator say—and I looked around to 
see—that there was quite a number of women here. I say the chal- 
lenge is to the women of this country, without a question. 

‘The General Federation of Women’s Clubs a number of years ago 
embarked on the program that was picked up by many governors. 
Instead of talking about juvenile delinquency, started in a program 
of youth conservation, and I think if we can all recognize that in order 
to make that type of program effective, every one of us must do more 
than just be willing to make a change, and go to the legislature and 
think it is done. 

What I would like to say is this: that we are now at this rather 
sensitive period in our history, that all of us perhaps are overworried 
about the problem and therefore do not face it as realistically as I 
think it should be faced. 

If we once adopt the methodology that has been adopted for the 
mental patient—it was less than a hundred years ago when mental 
patients were chained down in cells—today we recognize that there 
is a definite, specific, scientific therapy. We don’t know all the answers, 
there isn’t a single psychiatrist in this country, or all of them put to- 
gether, to say they have solved the problem. But they are headed 
in a scientific direction. 

‘They say we need more psychiatrists, we need more nurses, we 
need more attendants. In our mental institutions I am sure there are 
still places where the patient is not treated in the fashion that our 
top psychiatrists would like to treat them. 

The same thing holds true today about crime. We have to recognize 
that the criminal today is the byproduct of our complicated civilization. 

Now, you say, “whom to blame?” It won’t do us any good to have 
a scapegoat. What we have to do is understand the problem. Now, 
I say when it gets down to the question of detention, that’s a good 
place to say, “Well, what are we going to do about it ?” 

If anybody said our detention facilities are not what we in America 
should have, I will endorse it a hundred percent. I say our deten- 
tion facilities should become a pathologic laboratory. Our detention 
facilities are comparable to our sewers, they are the sewers of humanity. 

Do you know any community that would exist for a day if it had 
a bad sewer system? Yet community after community has a bad 
human sewer system. And the quicker each community, large and 
small, doesn’t say, “Well, I’ll be satisfied”—and I heard you say it— 
“(We won’t have them in Passaic or Paterson.” Because you know, not 
having them in Passaic or Paterson doesn’t solve the problem—then 
maybe we would get them across in New York. 

I know one day, as a magistrate, I went up to Boston. I was very 
much intrigued by the way Boston handled some of its problems, 
and I sat with some of the judges. And in Boston, for instance, on 
sex laws, they have a statute that fornication is a crime, less serious 
conduct is a crime, and I would see a man and a woman brought up 
before the bar of justice, both convicted, the man fined and the woman 
sent to jail, and I turned to the judge and said, “Well, that’s a rather 
funny way. In our State fornication isn’t a crime, and the man 
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is never brought up, and I can understand why we get so many 
customers from Boston over weekends, because it is cheaper to come 
to New York and be arrested.” 

Now, I point that out to you because that is something we have 
not faced. In our great and glorious country there are 45 different 
systems of law. QOne thing is a crime on one side of the fence and 
not a crime on the other. 

Mr. Canrie.p. I think you are hitting the nail on the head. 

Commissioner Kross. That's where we are to blame. Our American 
Bar Association is commencing to see that. 

Mr. Mirier. Excuse me, Sodan Kross. 

I know that the subcommittee has shortly to adjourn, and I was very 
anxious to bring out some points connected with yesterday’s testimony. 

Is it true that you now go through the women’s house of detention, 
that you personally speak to them to find out what some of the 
problems are? 

Commissioner Kross. Well, of course, that has also been considered 
very unorthodox for a commissioner. You know, I’m not the warden 
or superintendent, but a commissioner is supposed to just sit behind 
closed doors and have somebody else do the work. 

Yes, this commissioner goes not only to the women’s house of deten- 
tion, I will take a boat over to our sentenced institution even as early 
as 6 o’clock to attend a service on a Sunday morning. Why, that’s un- 
heard of. I will come at an unorthodox hour at night, either in the 
women’s house of detention or any one of our prisons or sentence prison, 
because I believe you cannot understand this problem except as you 
know it personally. 

Mr. Mirter. Now, yesterday the young girl testified—do you have 
now some sort of recreational, educational officers who go into the 
women’s house of detention to implement a program there ¢ 

Commissioner Kross. We certainly have. 

Mr. Mirrxr. Could you tell us just briefly about that? And you 
will forgive me, because I am anxious to get at those points. 

Commissioner Kross. Well, fine. 

In the first place, you see, the unfortunate thing about our women’s 
house of detention—and that’s a thing I criticize and hope next year 
that we will have overcome it—we have the prison and the detention 
facilities in one vertical building. The result of that is we have very 
limited space for recreation. 

But within the limited space, we provide recreation under trained 
recreation leaders at all possible hours, where they are not involved, 
the sentence one and maintenance, and the detention ones not going 
back and forth to court. 

We also have provided psychiatric services so that any young 
woman at the women’s house of detention who has a problem can, 
without question, get the benefit of counseling. 

We try to occupy their time intelligently, we try to help them un- 
derstand their problem. We started first with commissary funds, and 
now the budget, the city’s budget for all of our institutions, has been 
increased materially but not sufficiently, from my standpoint. I would 
like to see it doubled. But we haven’t enough money. 

Mr. Mitter. Judge Kross, there was one other witness that was go- 
ing to testify, and I understand the Senator and the other members 
of the subcommittee are planning to take a train very soon. I don’t 








want to cut you off 
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Commissioner Kross. You may. 

Mr. Mrrver (continuing). But I think that things you said were 
very helpful and constructive and of great value to the subcommittee. 

Commissioner Kross. May I leave for your committee’s considera- 
tion—and you might want it—some of the material, in the first place? 
We probably will be looked upon, looked over I would say, from all 
over the country because our newest institution is going to be for youth. 
It’s not the kind of institution that I hope ultimately New York City 
will have for its younger people, we are building it, but our newest 
detention facility in Brooklyn is the latest word in modern architec- 
ture. It is still a prison, which I don’t think is the perfect sort of 

lace. 
e Chairman Keravuver. We would like to have that. 

Commissioner Kross. May we leave it for you? I would like to 
leave also the plans for our first detention facilities for adolescents, 
which I think will bea credit to it. And you might be very much 
interested, and that might be the answer to the Congressman—some 
time ago, I think it was for the White House Conference, I wrote an 
article on the child and the law. I will be glad to leave it with you, 
and feel quite complimented should you take the time to read it. 

And if I could be of any service, I would be very glad, indeed. But, 
above all 

Chairman Keravver. Commissioner Kross, there was a good deal in 
the papers in Washington about the article you wrote, and I think we 
might very well include that in our record. That is the typewritten 
article that you have there? 

Commissioner Kross. May I leave the youth conservation program 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs? This is on the con- 
structive end—what we should do for our youth, without overhigh- 
lighting those that get into difficulties. 

And it might interest you, that only this morning I received a letter 
from a young teen-ager, I don’t know whether she knew I was coming 
here, in which she said: “I wish I could be of service to you.” 

I would like to submit it to you, because one of the things we also 
have neglected to do is get our youth, our sound youth, to participate, 
to give them an opportunity. I struggled for it at the White House 
Conference. : 

Youth participation on local levels would involve them in construc- 
tive occupation, and I felt it was a credit to our efforts, and if this 
young woman got this idea because she heard I was coming here, I 
feel indebted to her, and I would like to leave that letter with you. 

Chairman Keravuver. Commissioner Kross, we are greatly indebted 
to you for coming here and giving us your very valuable testimony. 
We know that 

Commissioner Kross. It’s a difficult problem. 

Chairman Keravver (continuing). You have some of the most pro- 
gressive and advanced ideas in the whole country —— 

Commissioner Kross. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Keravuver (continuing). Ideas on the rehabilitation of 
offenders and how they can be brought back and made normal citizens. 
Weare very grateful. ; 

Commissioner Kross. It is comforting to know that a senatorial and 
legislative committee is interested. We must be in the forefront. 
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You know, the United Nations has had its first United Nations Con- 
ference on Crime a year ago, and we can at least say this: we are not 
alone in this problem; it is all over the world. 

I would like to leave this report that gives in detail our program. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you for coming. 

Chairman Kerauver. We are very, very grateful to you, Commis- 
sioner Kross. 

Mr. Miter. John Freeman ? 

Chairman Keravver. Mr. Freeman, you solemnly swear the testi- 
mony you give will be the whole truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Freeman. I do. 

Chairman Keravuver. Let’s see, Mr. Freeman, you are accompanied 

Mr. Tyter. My name is—— 

Chairman Keravuver. First, let me get John Freeman. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN FREEMAN, SPRINGFIELD GARDENS, N. Y., 
ACCOMPANIED BY ANDREW R. TYLER, NEW YORK, N. Y., HIS 
ATTORNEY 


Chairman Keravuver. What is your address ? 

Mr. Freeman, 189-02 Williamson Avenue. 

Chairman Keravver. 189 what? 

Mr. Freeman. —02 Williamson Avenue—— 

Chairman Keravver. -02. 

Mr. Frerman. Williamson Avenue, Springfield Gardens, Ohio. 

Mr. CanFretp. Where in Ohio? 

Mr. Freeman. Springfield Gardens, Ohio—New York City. 

Chairman Keravver. Springfield—Mr. Mitler, do you have the 
address? I couldn’t understand. 

Mr. Freeman. Springfield Gardens. 

Mr. Mitter. Springfield Gardens, and that’s in Queens, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Freeman. Queen—yeah. 

Mr. Mitter. In other words, it’s part of New York City ? 

Mr. Freeman. Right. 

Mr. Mirter. I just want to say, Mr. Tyler, thank you for coming. 
I know we had to disrupt a trial over in New York. 

Chairman Keravver. Mr. Tyler, you are his lawyer ? 

Mr. Tyrer. Iam, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. Will you give your full name, sir? 

Mr. Tyter. Andrew R. Tyler. 

Chairman Keravver. I didn’t understand that. 

Mr. Tytrr. Andrew R. Tyler, T-y-l-e-r. My address is 225 Broad- 
way, New York 7. 

Mr. Mitter. Mr. Freeman, what is your occupation, please ? 

Mr. Freeman. I run a gymnasium. 

Mr. Mirtrr. Located where ? 

Mr. FrermMan. On 125th Street. 

Mr. Mittrr. Now, have you ever been convicted of any crime? 

Mr. Frerman. I have. 

Mr. Mrruer. Well, would you first tell us—— 

Chairman Krravver. This is his record, here. We have got to get 
going here pretty quick. Just submit it to the lawyer for his exami- 
nation. 
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Mr. Mirier. I ask that the marshal hand this to the lawyer, Mr. 
Tyler, please. 

Chairman Kerauver. Give him the original; maybe that will help. 

Mr. Mrrier. Mr. Freeman, have you been convicted of selling nar- 
cotics ? 

Mr. Freeman. Ihave. 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, let’s see. That appears to be an official 
report. 

Mr. Mirier. Is that the correct record ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Mirter. Maybe we can save a little time. Is it correct that you 
have been convicted of selling narcotics ? 

Mr. Freeman. That’s right. 

Mr. Mirter. Is it true you have been convicted of a violation for 
counterfeiting United States currency ? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes, I was. 

Chairman Keravuver. Would you speak up so we can hear you? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Mrrier. And you were returned, convicted in the court of special 
sessions in New York for the possession of narcotics ? 

Mr. Freeman. I was. 

Chairman Keravuver. Let me ask Mr. Tyler: Is there any question 
about this record ? 

Mr. Tyter. None that I can see, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Keravver. Anyway, let the record be filed as exhibit 24. 


(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 24,” and is as 
follows :) 
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*John Freeman, Columbus, Ohio, Police Department, June 5, 1932, suspicious 
person ; fined $50, and costs. 

*John Freeman, New York City Police Department, April 7, 1934, receiver 
stolen goods (as on prt. No. , Bureau of Narcotics, Washington, D. C.) 

*John Freeman, U. S. S. S., June 13, 1934, eftg.; 3 years, Lewisburg, Pa. (as 
on prt. No. , Bureau of Narcotics, Washington, D. C.) 

*John Freeman, No 44043, Police Department, Detroit, Mich., October 11, 1939, 


violation United States drug law ; October 13, 1939, turned over to United States 
narcotics agent. 


*June 12, 1947, New York City, N. Y., violation of parole (as on record sheet 
from Police Department, New York, N. Y.) 


*As John Freeman, Federal Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa., counterfeiting; 3 
years, August 14, 1935. 

*As John Freeman, Alcatraz, Calif., drugs, 12 years, March 9, 1940. 

No. B—124509, Police Department, New York, N. Y., October 2, 1947, 422 PHL, 
subj. conv. again March 19, 1948, for possession of narcotics and on May 5, 1948, 
served 1 year; released from city prison, December 4, 1948. 

No. 56937-L, United States Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans., violation of 


C. R. on or about October 2, 1947 (sale of narcotics) warrant issued, November 
30, 1948, not a wanted notice. 


*John Freeman, case No. 11810-M, A. & T. T., New York, N. Y., December 14, 
1955, conspiring, IRLL; October 4, 1956, noile prosequi filed. 

Nore.—Notations indicated by * are not based on fingerprints in FBI files. 
The notations are based on data furnished this Bureau concerning individuals 
of the same or similar names or aliases and are listed only as investigative leads. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Senator, may I state there are three pages dealing 
with arrests and convictions on that report. I believe there are some 
20 to 30 violations indicated. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, it speaks for itself; it is a long record. 

Mr. Mittrr. Now, Mr. Freeman, do you know a girl by the name 
of Ethel Williams? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes, I know her. 

Mr. Mirter. Do you know a girl by the name of Anna King? 

Mr. Freeman. I do. 

Mr. Miter. To your knowledge, were Anna King and Ethel Wil- 
liams arrested in the month of August 1955 in Chicago ? 

Mr. Freeman. I don’t know. 

pe Mitier. Well—could you speak a little louder, Mr. Freeman, 
please ? 

Chairman Keravver. All right. 

Mr. Freeman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Mirier. Now, Mr. Freeman, our information is that Ethel Wil- 


liams is a confidence pigeon-drop operator working for you. Is that 
correct ? 


Mr. Freeman. It isnot. 

Mr. Mirter. Our information is that you sent the money on to 
Chicago through Attorney Joseph Clayton, got bail and attorney’s fee 
for Ethel Williams in that pigeon-drop case in Chicago, in August 
of 1955. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Freeman. No. 

Mr. Mirtter. Did you contact by telephone Attorney Joseph Clay- 
ton in connection with that case? 

Mr. Freeman. I did not. 

Mr. MirttEr. Do you know Joseph Clayton ? 

Mr. Freeman. Asa friend. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you know whether he represented Ethel Williams 
in that case? 

Mr. Freeman. I donot. 
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Mr. Mitter. So it is your testimony that you have no knowledge of 
a larceny by trick in Chicago, involving Ethel Williams, Anna King? 

Mr. Freeman. I donot. 

Mr. Miter. Now, I show you this picture—Marshal, will you take 
it to him?—and I request that if you recognize the person, there is 
no need to mention the name—do you recognize the person in that 
picture ? 

Mr. Freeman. I do. 

Mr. Mirter. That person has just testified and told the subcommit- 
tee that—your name was not mentioned here, but she told the subcom- 
mittee that she operated in a pigeon-drop game for you in the year 
1954. Isthatcorrect? 

Mr. Freeman. It isnot. 

Mr. Mitter. Did she work 

Chairman Kerravver. Incidentally, that’s a picture of “Betty Ro- 
gers,” who was just here. 

Mr. Mirtier. That is a picture of the girl who used the name “Betty 
Rogers,” here. Did she work for you in a policy bank ? 

Mr. Freeman. No. 

Mr. Mitter. Pardon me? 

Mr. Freeman. She did not. 

Mr. Mitter. Do you have a policy bank in Manhattan ? 

Mr. Freeman. I donot. 

Mr. Mirter. Did she ever work for you in any capacity ? 

Mr. Freeman. No, she hasn’t. 

Mr. Mitter. Pardon me? 

Mr. Freeman. No, she haven't. 

Mr. Mirier. Did you send her to the west coast ? 

Mr. Freeman. No, she did not. 

Mr. Miritre. Did you arrange for a man by the name of Richard 
McArthur to drive her back across the country to New York? 

Mr. Freeman. I did not. 

Mr. Mittxer. Do you know Richard McArthur ? 

Mr. Freeman. I beg pardon ? 

Mr. Mirier. Do you know Richard McArthur, M-c-A-r-t-h-u-r? 

Mr. Freeman. No, I donot. 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, did you beat this girl up? 

Mr. Freeman. No, I have not. 

Mr. Mirter. Did you ever touch her ? 

Mr. Freeman. No, I have not. 

Mr. Mirier. You never hit her? 

Mr. Freeman. No. 

Mr. Mirirr. Now, the 

Chairman Keravver. You understand, Mr. Freeman, you are under 
oath here? 

Mr. Freeman. That’s all right. 

Chairman Keravuver. You understand that. 

Mr. Mirter. Could you explain to us the reason for the numerous 
calls by Miss Ethel Williams, who has a record for pigeon dropping, 
to the apartment at 518 West 151st Street, that you are leasing or 
using ? 
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Mr. Tyzxr. I object to that question, if the Chairman pleases. There 
is no testimony or evidence here that this witness knows anything 
about such telephone calls. 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, now, let’s see. Mr. Reporter, would 
you repeat the question ? 

(Mr. Mitler’s last question was read.) 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Tyler, there has been testimony taken 
from the official records of the telephone company that certain calls 
were made, as is in line with this question, and Mr. Mitler’s question 
is—I will rephrase it. 

Does he know about these telephone calls that have been referred 
to in this question? Does Mr. Freeman know about them ? 

Mr. Freeman. No, I do not. 

Chairman Keravuver. You don’t know about them. 

Mr. Mirter. Now, did you have a telephone or cause to have a tele- 
phone installed in an apartment 518 West 151st Street where you 
operated a policy bank in Manhattan ¢ 

Mr. Freeman. No, I have not. 

Mr. Mirter. Do you know—I want to state that that telephone 
number now is not used by anybody connected with pigeon dropping, 
and the present possessor has nothing whatsoever to do with this 
proceeding. 

Do you know the number Audubon 10184 ¢ 

Mr. Freeman. No, I donot. 

Chairman Keravuver. Answer that. You say you don’t know the 
number ? 

Mr, Freeman. I don’t know anything about that number. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, do you know the number ? 

Mr. Freeman. I said I did not. 

Mr. Mirter. Did you pay the bill for a period of about 2 years for 
that number ? 

Mr. Freeman. No, I have not. 

Mr. Mrrier. Have you ever been to the building at 518 West 151st 
Street ? 

Mr. Freeman. I have been to the building; yes. 

Mr. Mirier. Do you pay the rent there ? 

Mr. Freeman. No, I donot. 

Mr. Mitter. Do you know the apartment there on the top floor 
in that building? 

Mr. Freeman. I do not. I know the top floor; I don’t know any- 
thing about what apartment you are talking about. te: 

Mr. Mitter. Did you ever give any sums of money to the girl in 
the picture ? 

Mr. Freeman. No, I have not. 

Chairman Keravver. Let’s get that straight. The question was, 
did you give any sums of money to the girl in the picture—— 

Mr. Mirter. “Betty Rogers.” 

Chairman Keravver (continuing). Who testified here in the name 
of “Betty Rogers,” and whom you recognized ? 
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Mr. Freeman. I have not. 
Chairman Keravver. You have not. All right. 
Anything else, Mr. Mitler? 
Mr. Mirter. Isn’t it a fact. that you have a group of girls working 
in the pigeon-drop game, throughout the United States, or you? 
Mr. Freeman. I have not. 
Chairman Kerauver. Now, you were asked whether you had given 
any sums of money to “Betty Rogers,” whose picture you identified and 
who testified here previously, although she did not bring out your 
name. I will enlarge the question. 
Did you or anyone on your behalf give her any sums of money ? 
Mr. Freeman. I don’t know, I don’t know of any. 
Chairman Keravver. Did you ever cause bail to be made for her? 
Mr. Freeman. I have not. 
4 yen Keravuver. Did you ever see about employing a lawyer 
or her? 
Mr. Freeman. No, I have not. 
Mr. Mirtzr. Do you know a bondsman by the name of Moe 
Schindler ? 
Mr. Freeman. Who? 
Mr. Mrrier. Moses Schindler. 
Didn’t you arrange for bail for her in one case? 
Mr. Freeman. No; I have not. 
Mr. Mirter. Did she ever turn over. the proceeds of any larceny by 
trick to you? 
Mr. Freeman. No; she has not. 
Mr. Mirier. Have you ever heard of the words “pigeon drop” before 
today ? 
Mr. Freeman. I have. 
Mr. Mrrier. Do you know Myrtle Crawford, a pigeon drop 
operator ? 
Mr. Freeman. No; I do not. 
Mr. Mrrier. Did you ever hear of Ethel Bryant? 
Mr. Freeman. Ethel Bryant? 
Mr. Mirier. Yes. 
Do you know Mike Bryant, who lives out in St. Albans? 
Mr. Freeman. Yes. 
Mr. Mirter. Do you know his girl, Ethel Bryant? 
Mr. Freeman. Yes, I know her. 
Chairman Keravver. Is this your picture? Show him the picture. 
Mr. Freeman. Yes. 
Chairman Kerravuver. Let it be filed as exhibit 24. 
May I have the criminal record ? 
The picture you have identified as being of you is 603479, which 
is the same number on the official record here. It shows a criminal 
record starting back in August 1, 1927; robbery; larceny of an auto- 
mobile in Chicago—with four pages, the last being apparently De- 
cember 15, 1955, untaxed liquor, conspiring. Is that correct? 
Is that when you first got in trouble, back in September, August 
1, 1927? 
’ Mr. Freeman. I do 





Chairman Keravver. Since that time, you have been to Leaven- 
worth, and where else have you been in jail? Atlanta? Alcatraz? 
Mr. Freeman. That’s right. 
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Chairman Keravuver. New York. 

Mr. Mivrer. Do you know this girl in the picture was only 19 when 
you first met her ¢ 

Mr. Freeman. I never known of anything. 

Mr. Mirier. Isn’t it a fact that you paid her a salary, $50 a week, 
to work in your policy bank? 

Mr. Freeman. I did not. 

Chairman Keravyer. Mr. Mitler, I see no reason for continuing on. 

Mr. CanrieLp. Mr. Freeman, did you ever hear the words “juvenile 
delinquency ?” 

Mr. Freeman. [I have. 

Mr. Mirier. Do you know what they mean ? 

Mr. Freeman. I know. 

Mr. Canrrevp. The corruption of American youth ? 

Mr. Freeman. I do. 

Mr. Mirier. Well, this subcommittee is sitting here in Newark, N. J. 
today, to see what it can do to stop that sort of thing. 

Now, are you willing to help us? 

Mr. Freeman. I am; all I know how. 

Mr. Canritp. What did you say ? 

Mr. Freeman. I am; all 1 know how. You say am I willing to help 
you; Isay Iam, all I know how. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Well, why don’t you try to help us? 

Mr. Freeman. I doneall I can. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Freeman, you will remain under con- 
tinuing subpena for this subcommittee, and upon notice either to your 
address, as we have it, or to your attorney, you may be called upon to 
reappear at a later date. 

I want to tell you here that the record of your testimony is going 
to be submitted to the Attorney General and to the district attorney 
of this district, to be compared with the other record in this case 
as to a violation of perjury, which I think you have committed. 

You will be dismissed now. 

Mr. CanrieLp. Senator, I would like to make the further statement 
that.Mr. Freeman has been the most uncooperative witness that has 
appeared, that has been called to appear before these hearings, and he 
hasn’t been helpful to us in any way. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, that’s quite obvious. 

That’s all, now. 

Anything else, Mr. Mitler ? 

Mr. Mirier. I would like to have the police record of Marion Green- 
berg included in the record at this pomt, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kerauver. That will be an exhibit. 

(The police record was marked “Exhibit No. 25,” and reads as 
follows:) 

Newark, N. J., BurEAU or REcoRDS 


DETECTIVE DIVISION 


Name: Marion Greenberg. Color: White. Sex: Female. Date of birth Decem- 
ber 20, 1919. 

Other names used: Marion Judith Greenberg, Marion Waters, Marion Vacca, 
Marion Green, Marion Morland, Marcia Gordon, Marion J. Greenberg. 
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RECORD 
Prisoner’s statement 


November 1937: Newark, N. J., arrested for incorrigibility on complaint of 


mother; committed to State Home for Girls, Trenton, N. J., for 1 year and 
1 month. 

January 5, 1940: Received, Essex County Jail, Newark, N. J., as Marion Green- 
berg (Essex County Identification Bureau No. A-44384), violation of parole, 

January 12, 1940: Newark, N. J., as Marion Greenberg, obtaining merchandise 
under false pretense (4 charges), Detectives F. Messner and E. Fitzpatrick, Detec- 
tive Bureau ; Ray Alberty, care of L. Bamberger & Co. Department Store, Newark, 
N. J., complainant. On January 12, 1940, Judge Duveneck, family court, com- 
mitted without bail for grand jury. On February 14, 1940, Judge Hartshorne, 
Essex County Court, probation, 5 years, to make reasonable restitution. 

November 7, 1940: Newark, N. J., as Marion Greenberg, false pretense; fraudu- 
lent refunds (3 charges) ; Detectives J. Reilly and J. Harris, Detective Bureau; 
Michael Reilly, care of Kresge Department Store and John E. Murray, care of 
Hahne & Co. Department Store, complainants. On November 12, 1940, Judge 
Duveneck, family court, committed without bail for grand jury. On January 8, 
1941, Judge Flannagan, Essex County Court, 1 year, Essex County Penitentiary. 
(2 concurrent terms). On January 14, 1941, received Essex County Penitentiary, 
Caldwell, N. J., as Marion Greenberg, No. 10431-51224, false pretense (2), 2x1 
year (concurrent). Discharged July 19,1941. (Paroled, court of pardons; turned 
over to Essex County Jail on probation warrant). 

January 7, 1942: Newark, N. J., as Marion Greenberg, investigation (holdups) 
Detectives C. Cook, A. Kuntze, Detective Bureau, officers, complainant. On Jan- 
uary 9, 1942, Judge Masini, family court, dismissed. 

March 23, 1942: Wanted: As Marion Greenberg on warrant for grand larceny, 
Detectives W. Moffatt and C. O’Malley, Detective Bureau. (In custody December 
4, 1942.) 

December 4, 1942: Newark, N. J., as Marion Greenberg, grand larceny, 
Detectives C. Cook, C. O’Malley, W. Moffatt, Detective Bureau, Helen Anderson, 
237 Jelliff Avenue, complainant. On December 5, 1942, turned over to Essex 
County prosecutor’s office. On June 30, 1948, Judge Hartshorne, Essex County 
court, 1 to3 years, New Jersey State Prison. 

December 31, 1942: City Magistrate court, New York City, as Marion Morland, 
No. 331236, violating 887.4a. Sentence suspended. 

February 24, 1943: Wanted: As Marion Greenberg, for passing worthless 
checks, Newark, N. J., police, telephone alarm 752. (Apprehended April 16, 
1943. 

pom 7, 1943: Wanted: As Marion Greenberg, for jumping $1000 bail, by Essex 
County Sheriff’s office, Newark, N. J. (letter of April 6, 1943). (Apprehended 
April 16, 19438.) 

sft * 16, 1948: Newark, N. J., as Marion Greenberg, false pretense, checks (4 
charges) Lt. J. Weber and Detective A. Schmidt, Detective Bureau. Seymour 
Mendell, 60 Branford Place, et al., complainants. On April 16, 1943, turned over 
to Essex County prosecutor’s office. (See sentence of June 30, 1943 below.) 

May 13, 1948: Received Essex County Jail, Newark, N. J., as Marion Green- 
berg (Essex County Identification Bureau No. A-58229) larceny and receiving, 
jumping bail, false pretense, receiving stolen money. On June 30, 1948, Judge 
Hartshorne, Essex County Court, 2 to 3 years and 4 to 6 years, New Jersey State 
Prison. On July 6, 1943, received State Prison, Trenton, N. J., as Marion Green- 
berg, No. 23396, bringing stolen property into State, larceny and receiving, false 
pretense, 4 to 9 years. On July 7, 1943, transferred to State Reformatory for 
Women, Clinton, N. J., as Marion Greenberg, No. 3746. Paroled February 6, 1948. 
Returned May 4, 1948. Reparoled June 14, 1948. 

May 3, 1948: Wanted: As Marion Greenberg,.on warrant for violation of 
parole, Lt. H. Cohen and squad, detective bureau, (R. B. 1185). (Arrested May 

948. 
* Mar A 1948: Newark, N. J., as Marion Greenberg, violation of parole, Lt. IL. 
Cohen and squad, detective bureau; William Crouch, State parole department, 
complainant. On May 4, 1948, sent to Essex County jail, Newark, N. J. Returned 
to State Reformatory for Women, Clinton, N. J. 

September 18, 1948: Plainfield, N. J., as Marion Greenberg, No. 8024, criminal 
registration. 

May 8, 1950: Received House of Detention for Women, New York City, as 
Marcia Gordon, No. 48539, petit larceny ; 30 days. 
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December 13, 1951: St. Louis, Mo., as Marion Judith Greenberg, No. 66220, 


larceny by trick (pigeon drop). On November 26, 1952, bond forfeiture de- 
clared. 


August 5, 1952: Lynn, Mass., as Marion J. Greenberg, No. 4590, conspiracy and 
attempt larceny. On October 24, 1955, probation 2 years, suspended to August 19, 
1954, on attempted larceny charge; charge of conspiracy dismissed. 

August 19, 1952: Springfield, Mass., as Marion J. Greenberg, No. 9462, larceny. 

On May 14, 1954, 5 years and 1 day, sentence suspended. Parole 3 years. Res- 
titution of $60 paid. 

November 22, 1952: New York, N. Y., as Marion Greenberg, No. B-320994, 
grand larceny, first degree (confidence game). On November 30, 1952, 1 to 2 
years, women’s State prison. 

February 20, 1953: New York, N. Y., as Marion Greenberg, No. B-320994, grand 
larceny (confidence game). On February 20, 1953, 1 to 2 years women’s State 
prison. 


March 38, 1953: New York, N. Y., as Marion Greenberg, No. B-—320994, larceny 
by trick (found on arrest). April 8, 1953, Judge Cullen, felony court, dismissed. 

July 24, 1953: New York, N. Y., as Marion Greenberg, No. B—320994, found on 
arrest (warrant). July 24, 1953, dismissed, felony court. 

October 5, 1955: New Brunswick, N. J., as Marion Greenberg, No. 5560, 
larceny. On October 5, 1955, received Middlesex County workhouse. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., as Marion Greenberg, No. 12422, larceny. On January 9, 1956, 18 
months, Middlesex County workhouse. 

Chairman Keravver. I generally want to express my appreciation 
to the witnesses and to the officials who have cooperated so well with 
this subcommittee in conducting these hearings. 

The last witness, John Freeman, was a notable exception. 

John Freeman has one of the worst criminal records and more 
despicable crimes than any person who has been before this subcom- 
mittee than I can remember. It is my opinion that he is committing 
perjury at this time, and certainly the matter will be certified to the 
Department of Justice and to the district attorney of this district of 
New Jersey. 

I hope that he may be brought to justice for his failure to cooperate 
and tell the truth to this subcommittee. 

I think the situation that has been brought out in this hearing has 
been clearly presented to the subcommittee and to the public, involv- 
ing a new type of increasing crime, the fleecing of elderly people, par- 
ticularly women, in which more and more juveniles are being involved. 

I feel that the picture has been clearly presented. The subcom- 
mittee will study the record, and undoubtedly will have some legis- 
lative recommendations as the result of these hearings which can go 
toward correcting the evils that have been brought out. 

I think that there is clearly an indication that the national stolen 
property law should be amended so as to give the Federal Government, 
the FBI, jurisdiction over some of these cases which are difficult for 
State officials to handle in some instances because of their interstate 
nature. 

In the meantime, it is the hope of the committee that these hearings 
will serve to alert law-enforcement agencies in the various cities about 
the increase in the activities of this confidence game, how it works, and 
any names or information that have been brought out here, if it is 
useful, we will be very glad if that is the case; and the continued co- 
operation of the committee’s staff with law enforcement. officers is, 
of course, available. 

I also feel that the alerting of the public to the dangers, particu- 
larly to the intended victims, may have been accomplished to some 
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extent by this hearing. I think it is regrettable that the elderly woman 
in Jersey City who was fleeced yesterday of some $6,000 could not 
have had an opportunity to read today’s papers. If she had, she 
would not have lost her savings in this manner. 

It seems that there is certainly a need for new Federal legislation, 
since the racket does operate on the interstate basis, as well as an in- 
creased effort to meet this new and enlarged crime on the part of local 
enforcement officers. 

We find also that recently some banks have been sending out notices 
to their depositors, warning them of this kind of danger. I feel that 
the banks, and through the American Bankers Association, through 
the Comptroller of the Currency and the Federal officials having juris- 
diction, can at least on an interim basis be helpful in warning their 
depositors and alerting police of any unusual situations that they see 
where they think some depositor is eit victimized, in line with the 
telegrams that have been sent to these various organizations and 
agencies. 

We have had interesting and important testimony from Mr. Blanc 
and the sergeant, of Philadelphia, with reference to a new type of ex- 
ploitation of juveniles, teen-agers. And also, there is some evidence 
that the ugly traflic in pornography, which we thought had been pretty 
well stamped out, is raising its head again. 

I feel, though, that the exhibits and the activities spoken of here 
will receive consideration by the post office authorities, and perhaps 
some prosecutions may be forthcoming from them. 

We have had very useful testimony with reference to what enforce- 
ment officers are doing here in Newark and Washington, other places, 
to meet this increased confidence racket. We have had some ver 
valuable testimony as to the detention facilities, the rehabilitation ef- 
forts, both here in New Jersey and New York and other places, which 
I know will be of great public interest and will be helpful to the sub- 
committee. 

So I feel that this has been a very worthwhile hearing, both from 
the viewpoint of public information and in matters in which the Fed- 
eral Government has jurisdiction. 

I want to thank Congressman Peter Frelinghuysen for his par- 
ticipation in the hearing, and I especially express my gratitude to Con- 
gressman Gordon Canfield for sitting with the subcommittee all during 
our hearing and for the valuable contributions he has made. It’s been 
a better hearing by virtue of the participation of these Congressmen. 

In our opening statement we expressed the gratitude of the subcom- 
mittee for many officials and people who had cooperated with the staff 
of our subcommittee. I want to again thank Judge Smith; Michael 
Keller, the clerk of the court; Joseph Job, the marshal; Gus Horn; 
Ernest Gumatra, the deputy marshal ; Joseph Steinken, the custodian; 
Lieutenant General Harron and Mr. Murphy, of the First Army, for 
arranging the recording; to Staff Sergeant Keezer and Hoeveler, of 
the First Army, for handling the recording equipment; and to the 
chief of police of Newark, the postmaster, and all the other people 
who have given such valuable assistance. 
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We have enjoyed our stay in Newark, and I feel that the Newark 
Police Department has done a good job, and I want to reiterate that 
it is rather a compliment to New Jersey and to Newark that our hear- 
ing was held here, because we held them here due to the fact that so 
many witnesses are incarcerated in this State and couldn’t be taken 
out. 

We will have the hearing printed; a report will be furnished to all 
interested people. 

Congressman Canfield, do you have any remarks ? 

Mr. Canrre.tp. Senator Kefauver, I think that only good can come 
out of these hearings being held in my home State of New Jersey and, 
as a Member of the House of Representatives, representing a nearby 
district, I desire to thank you for the courtesy extended me, permit- 
ting me to have a part of these hearings. 

I remember you as a colleague in the House of Representatives from 
yesteryear, and our friendly comradeship in that great body. Frank- 
ly, I never dreamed that 1 would become part of a Kefauver committee 
hearing. 

It’s been a real privilege, and I want, too, to say that I am proud 
to represent the district that has John Winberry, your former counsel, 
and Berman Scott, the assistant district attorney here in Newark. 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you very much, Congressman Can- 
field ; it’s been good to be with you. 


86569— 59-——13 
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Exploitation of Minors in Interstate Confidence Racket 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1956 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
To Investigate JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Washington, D. C. 
(The following testimony was taken at a hearing on treatment and 
rehabilitation of juvenile drug addicts, December 17, 1956 :) 


TESTIMONY OF “MISS CAROL WILLIAMS” 


Mr. Mitter. I want to thank you for coming. It is known that you 
now are married and are practicing a very useful profession and are 
completely rehabilitated. So just relax and talk into the microphone. 

We are using the name “Carol Williams.” You come from some- 
where close to the Cleveland neighborhood ; is that correct ? 

“Miss Wiiiiams.” Yes; that is correct. 

Chairman Keravuver. Speak loudly so they can hear. 

“Miss WitxiaMs.” Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirter. When you were 19 years old you went to a school to 
learn a profession and career ? 

“Miss Witu1AMs.” That is correct. 

Chairman Keravuver. What profession and career? 

“Miss Wiiuiams.” Well 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, I withdraw that question. 

Mr. Mirter. Now, in other words, you were directing your atten- 
tion to working after you graduated from your school # 

“Miss WittiAMs.” That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. Did there come a time when you were brought by a 
friend to a home somewhere in Cleveland, Ohio ? 

“Miss Witi1aMs.” That’s right. 

Mr. Mirier. And who were you introduced to at that home ? 

“Miss WitiiaMs.” I was introduced to a man by the name of Craig 
DeVoe. 

Chairman Keravver. I may say to the press that any persons she 
mentions have convictions of criminal records. 

Mr. Mitier. Who was running the place where Craig DeVoe was 
staying at that time? 

“Miss WiuiiaMs.” It was—— 

Chairman Keravuver. Spell his name. 

Mr. Mirier. C-r-a-i-g and then the next word is D-e and then it 
is V-o-e. 
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Chairman Keravver. Will you give a little background of Craig 
DeVoe? 

Mr. Mirier. Yes. Craig DeVoe was a man who was connected 
with the notorious Boss Harvey Caldwell. He came from Cleveland 
and he acquired and recruited several young girls and taught them 
the confidence game and sent them throughout the United States to 
swindle older persons and Craig DeVoe received the proceeds of these 
moneys and he ultimately moved to New York where he has had 
2 safe-deposit boxes and is supposed to have made over $150,000 in 
the period of about a year and a half off these young girls. 

Since that time he has been convicted by the court of general ses- 
sions in Manhattan and is now serving a sentence in connection with 
receiving the proceedings of one of these larcenies. 

He served the sentence at Sing Sing Prison in New York State. 
Two specific larcenies were involved, the largest one that is known. 
That is an $18,000 larceny and the girl who took the money was 17 
years old and turned over her half to Craig DeVoe. 

Chairman Keravuver. That was perpetrated in Jersey City. 

Mr. Miruer. Yes. 

Was this at the home of the so-called Boss Harvey Caldwell ? 

“Miss Wititams.” Yes; this was at the home of Harvey Caldwell. 

Mr. Mirter. Was that in Cleveland? 

“Miss WituiaMs.” Yes. 

Mr. Mitirr. Harvey Caldwell was renting rooms at that time? 

“Miss Wiu1aMs.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. Did you become friendly with Craig DeVoe at that 
time? 

“Miss Wits.” Yes, I did. 

Mr. Mrrier. What did he tell you his occupation was? 

“Miss WiixiaMs.” At first he didn’t tell me too much about any- 
thing. Later he told me he was in numbers. 

Mr. Mirter. And what did he say his ambition was? 

“Miss WiuuiaMs.” His ambition was to acquire enough money to 
start a legitimate business of some sort. 

Mr. Mirter. And that consisted of what, what kind of business? 

“Miss WituiaMs.” A store, a night club. 

Mr. Mirter. Did there come a time when you left school and a time 
when Craig DeVoe started to tell you about something that was 
glowing and wonderful according to him ? 

“Miss Witu1ams.” Yes. I left school. Do you want the date, is 
that it? 

Mr. Mirter. What did he tell you? 

Chairman Keravver. Just tell us a little story in your own words 
and then, Mr. Mitler, you ask questions afterward. 

Just tell us what he promised you and what you did. 

“Miss WitiiaMs.” He told me that—he told me about the confidence 
game and explained to me not in detail at the time what it consisted of. 
And he requested that I learn it and go out and try it. 

Mr. Mirter. Did he introduce to you a girl who helped you with 
instruction ? 

“Miss Wituiams.” Yes. One evening he and another girl came up 
and told me the confidence game story. 

Mr. Mitier. Did the other girl woth for Craig DeVoe? 

“Miss Witui1aMs.” Yes, she did. 
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Mr. Mirter. He asked you whether you would try it out after you 
learned it? 

“Miss WitiiaMs.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirirr. The following morning what did you do, where did 
you go? 

“Miss WitiiaMs.” I took a plane to Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Mirier. Was there another girl on the plane with you? 

“Miss Wiiuiams.” There was another girl—she wasn’t on the 
plane—whom I was supposed to work this game with. However, she 
was not actually with me as far as we didn’t board the plane together 
or anything. 

Mr. Mirirr. You didn’t sit together? 

“Miss WixuiaMs.” No, we didn’t sit together. 

Mr. Mirter. Were you instructed not to make contact with her until 
you got to Detroit? 

“Miss WiuuiaMs.” That’s right. 

Mr. Mirter. Did you eventually learn who this other girl worked 
for ¢ 

“Miss Wittiams.” Yes, I did. She worked for a man by the name 
of Oakie Jackson. 

Mr. Mirter. And Oakie Jackson is the man who is a notorious con- 
fidence man from Cleveland? 

“Miss WituiaMs.” I have found out, yes. 

Mr. Mirter. He was the friend of Craig, is that right? 

“Miss WitiraMs.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. What did you do when you got to Detroit? 

“Miss Wiiuiams.” We went to the Greyhound bus station and 
checked our luggage and changed our clothes and went out to down- 
town Detroit. 

Mr. Mrrrer. And what did you do? 

Chairman Kerauver. By changing the clothes, you mean you put 
on simple flat-heeled shoes, and so forth? 

“Miss Wittiams.” Different clothes. 

Chairman Keravver. Plain clothes? 

“Miss Wiriut1aMs.” That’s right. 

Chairman Krravuver. Made yourself up—— 

“Miss Witiiams.” As differently as possible from the appearance 
we had when we came. 

Chairman Keravver. So you looked like a very simple honest young 
lady ? 

“Miss WiriuiaMs.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. Did you and the other girl start to approach people ? 

“Miss Witu1aMs.” I was the one that was to approach them. 

Mr. Mirter. You were the No. 1 girl? 

“Miss WixiraMs.” Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. What happened the first day ? 

“Miss WituiaMs.” The first day nothing happened. So it was—— 

Mr. Mirier. Were you a little nervous the first day? 

“Miss Witi1aMs.” I must have been. I just didn’t have very much 
success. 

Mr. Mirter. Go ahead. 

“Miss Wiiiams.” So I was to stay in Detroit overnight and we 
were to go out the second day, which we did, in a place called High- 
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land Park, Mich., at which time I approached a lady and talked to 
her and this one was a success. 
‘. a Mirter. How much was she willing to withdraw from the 
ank ¢ i 
“Miss WiiuiaMs.” I think it was $1,900. 
Mr. MirteEr. I see. 
“Miss WiiuraMs.” I might be mistaken. This has been quite a 
long time ago and I might be mistaken about the figures and dates. 
Mr. Miruer. In any event did you go to the bank with her? 
“Miss Witi1aMs.” In any event I went to the bank with her where 
she was to withdraw her money and I was arrested. 
Mr. Mirter. After you were arrested you went to the police station. 
Was the other girl arrested too? 
“Miss WiniiaMs.” Yes; she was arrested too. She happened to have 
a us to the bank and when she went out, the detectives arrested 
er also. 
Mr. Mirter. Did the police ask you who had sent you into Detroit ? 
Did they question you as to who was in back of this? 
“Miss WixiiaMs.” Yes; they did, very thoroughly. 
Mr. Mirier. What did you tell them and why did you tell them 
what you told them ? 
“Miss Wiiirams.” I don’t remember actually what I told them. 
I think I told them I didn’t want to say. The reason I told them that 
was I had been firmly indoctrinated with the idea that if I did, I 
would not receive any help. 
Mr. Mirier. You mean that DeVoe would not help you with an 
attorney or bail bond ? 
“Miss Wiui1AMs.” That’s right. 
Mr. Mirier. Did somebody appear in Detroit the next day to help 
you out ¢ 
“Miss Wiii1AMs.” Yes; when I was taken to court, I had a bond 
placed, Craig DeVoe and Oakie Jackson came in and were picked 
up on suspicion and released that night or a day or so later. 
Mr. Mirter. In any event they were released and you went back to 
Cleveland ? 
“Miss WititaMs.” They were released. 
Mr. Mirier. But then you were released ? 
“Miss WituiaMs.” Yes; I was released and went back to Cleveland. 
Mr. Mirter. All right. 
Chairman Keravver. You mean you were released on bond; is that 
what you mean ? 
“Miss Witiiams.” Yes; I was released on bond. 
Chairman Keravver. How much bond did they make you put up? 
“Miss Wiiu1aMs.” I think it was a thousand dollars or a property 
bond. I am not quite sure what it was. 
Chairman Keravver. And DeVoe or Jackson arranged the bond 
for you? 
“Miss WitiiaMs.” DeVoe arranged the bond. 
Mr. Mirter. What was your attitude when you left Detroit about 
continuing in this confidence game? What did you tell DeVoe? 
“Miss WiiuiaMs.” I didn’t want to continue. I wanted to go home. 
Mr. Mrtter. And what did he tell you? 
“Miss Wrii1aMs.” He told me that he could get this case arranged 
so that I would be placed on probation and now nobody would ever 
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know about it, my family or anybody else. However, it would re- 
quire money. 

Mr. Mirier. And did he say how you were to get the money ? 

“Miss Witu1aMs.” Oh, yes. 
Mr. Mitier. Would you tell us that ? 
“Miss Witi1aMs.” He told me I would have to get some money by 
the same devices for which I had just gotten arrested. 

Mr. Mirer. Did he send you to another place in the United States 
then ? 

“Miss WituiaMs.” Not at that time. 

Mr. Mirier. Well, at that time did you go out and try to play the 
game—— 

“Miss Witu1ams.” No; I was afraid and there were repeated argu- 
ments and so forth about the situation. In the meanwhile the case 
was pending and he kept having it adjourned. 

Mr. Mirter. There came a time when you went to California ? 

“Miss Witiiams.” Yes. 

Mr. Mrrier. At Craig DeVoe’s suggestion ? 

“Miss WititaMs.” Yes, he was going to go out himself later and 
I believe he had another girl at the time. 

Mr. Mitrter. Who was going to work on the coast # 

“Miss Witirams.” Who was going to do something on the coast, 
not the same thing, I don’t think. She was going to do something. 
He didn’t tell me all the details of his plans. He just said he had 
business there. 

Mr. Mirter. When you were out there, did you see or live near or 
in the same place where Boss Harvey Caldwell was? 

“Miss Witutams.” Yes. We lived in the same apartment building. 

Mr. Mirter. That was right across from Hotel Watkins ? 

“Miss WitxiaMs.” That’s right. 

Mr. Mirter. We had an interview and I know that you have ex- 
pressed a desire you don’t want to discuss what happened while you 
were in Los Angeles so far as the confidence game is concerned. In 
any event I won’t ask you about that. 

Did there come a time when Craig DeVoe came out to the coast? 

“Miss Wituiams.” Yes; he came out to the coast. About 6 weeks 
or 2 months later. Six weeks, I guess it was; something like that, 

Mr. Mirier. Did he consult a lawyer out there? 

“Miss WituiaMs.” Yes, he did. 

Mr. Mirter. Will you tell us about that? 

“Miss Witi1aMs.” When he first came out the FBI picked me 
up one day downtown in Los Angeles when I had gone to get a letter 
from my family. They questioned me about Craig DeVoe, and so 
forth. When I got back that night, they released me and when I 

ot back I was to come back to the FBI in a week to talk to them. 
Craie DeVoe consulted an attorney then. 

Mr. Mirter. What was decided as a result of that consultation ? 

“Miss WiiuiAMs.” He decided that we should get married. 

Mr. Mirter. What was the legal reason? What was his motiva- 
tion ? 

“Miss Wiu1AMs.” In order that I couldn’t be forced to testify 
against him and the FBI knowing that, would not pick me up any 
more and my case could be arranged very safely. I wouldn’t be 
troubled or bothered with them anyway. 
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Mr. Mirter. Right or wrong, that was his thinking? 

“Miss WituraMs.” That was his thinking and it was strengthened 
by what the attorney said. 

Mr. Mirier. Did you go somewhere into Mexico and get married ? 

“Miss WituiAMs.” Yes; in Tijuana, Mexico. 

Mr. Mirter. After you left Los Angeles, where did you go? 

“Miss Wizi1AMs.” We went to New York. 

Mr. Mirier. You lived in various hotels in New York? 

“Miss WituiaMs.” Two. 

Mr. Mrrier. And without going into the details, you met there 
different people who were connected with confidence games? 

“Miss WinuiAMs.” Yes; a few. 

Mr. Mirter. And did you meet a girl by the name of Marian 
Greenberg? 

“Miss WiturAMs.” Yes, I did. 

Mr. Mitier. And her husband is Tommy Robinson ? 

“Miss WiuiaMs.” Yes. 

Mr. Miriter. Now what did they arrange? What did Tommy 
Robinson and Craig DeVoe arrange for you to do? 

Chairman Keravver. Give a little background about who Tommy 
Robinson is. 

Mr. Mrrizr. Tommy Robinson is a member of this group. He has 
not been convicted directly of this form of larceny but we have made 
an investigation and Marian Greenberg who worked for him stated 
that she turned over close to $250,000 to him and all the witnesses 
interviewed have known him in connection with this and he has con- 
victions, but not for this specific crime. In fact Boss Harvey Cald- 
well does not have any convictions for this. 

Chairman Kerauver. And Oakie Jackson is a notorious confidence 
operator who was involved in the Baltimore so-called umbrella op- 
eration; is that correct ? 

Mr. Mitter. That is correct, Senator. 

What were the arrangements of Craig DeVoe and Tommy Robin- 
son, that they would make with respect to having you go out and 
work? Does Tommy Robinson have a supposed talent agency in 
New York? 

“Miss WintiraMs.” Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. What kind of agency is it, Miss Williams? 

“Miss WituiaMs.” A theatrical talent agency, entertainment, show 
business, singers, and so forth, musicians. 

Chairman Kerrauver. Where young people are recruited to go out 
and entertain otherwise ? 

“Miss Witu1aMs.” No; it is more of a professional agency where he 
would book them with night clubs, professional entertainers. He 
would book them with night clubs and so forth, acted as their agent. 

Mr. Mirier. What were the arrangements they made with respect 
to you and any other girls going out in the New England area or the 
Eastern States to work the confidence game? 

“Miss Wriiur1aMs.” Well, we were to go to Massachusetts—you mean 
the particular 





Mr. Mirter. Did they pick the town you were to go to? 

“Miss WitutAMs.” Yes; they picked the town and told us we were 
to go there. 

Mr. Mitter. Did you goto Lynn, Mass. ? 
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“Miss Wituiams.” Yes;I did. I was arrested there. 

Mr. Mirier. In Lynn, Mass., did you go with Tommy Robinson’s 
girl, Marian Greenberg ¢ 

“Miss Wituiams.” Yes; I did. 

Mr. Mirier. And Marian Greenberg has been convicted and ar- 
rested numerous, numerous times in connection with this? 

Now, during the course of the day you were supposed to try to find 
victims ¢ 

“Miss WiiuiaMs.” Yes. 

Mr, Mirter. What were you supposed to do after 3 o’clock? 

“Miss Witu1ams.” You were supposed to call them and tell them 
what happened and if you didn’t call, that meant you were in trouble. 

Chairman Keravuver. You mean call back to the boss? 

“Miss WituiaMs.” That’s right. 

Mr. Mrrier. Did he send somebody along to drive you around on 
this occasion ? 

“Miss WittiaMs.” Yes; he did. 

Mr. Mrruer. Now, would you tell us what was used to call back to 
New York, money, or did they use something else ¢ 

“Miss WiiuraMs.” Well, money was used on some occasions; how- 
ever they had, I guess you would call them slugs, washers, I think 
that were the size of a quarter. 

Mr. Mirter. In any event 

“Miss WituiaMs.” That was what you were supposed to use. 

Mr. Miruer. In any event Marion Greenberg was a real experienced 
girl at this and you were inexperienced and she had those slugs; 
didn’t she? 

All right, would you without going into the details tell us, you did 
travel to different towns both in Massachusetts and in New England 
and other parts of that area? 

“Miss WittiaMs.” We were supposed to. 

Mr. Mirier. Well, you got arrested in Lynn and where else did you 
get arrested ? 

“Miss WiriaAMs.” At that time, you mean ? 

Mr. Mrruer. I will just cover the highlights of it. You did get 
arrested without going into the different places ? 

“Miss Wiiu1ams.” Yes; I was arrested in Lynn, Mass., and m 
picture was sent and as a result I received a warrant from New Yor 
City and one from Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Mirter. The point I was getting at was right now you were 
in a tangle of cases. Was there need to get money for restitution ? 

“Miss Wit11AMs.” Definitely. 

Mr. Mirrer. Would you tell us about the web you were in with 
DeVoe at this point ? 

“Miss WiiuiaMs.” At this point as I say, I was arrested in Lynn, 
Mass., and when my picture was sent I received a warrant from New 
York City and from Springfield, Mass. At the same time I still had 
the original case, the first case pending. So that meant I had three 
cases pending. 

Mr. Mirier. And were you trying to get away from all of this? 

“Miss WititaMs.” Yes, I was. 

Mr. Mirirr. And what was preventing you? What were the 
obstacles right now? 
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“Miss WititaMs.” In the first place I didn’t want my family or 
anyone that I knew to know what had happened. And you were 
indoctrinated with the idea that they definitely will take care of it, 
then you can go back to home and you don’t have to go to prison and 
so forth and nobody will ever know. 

Mr. Mrrirr. Did you once run away ¢ 

“Miss WitiiaMs.” Twice. 

Mr. Miriter. What happened when you ran away from DeVoe? 

“Miss Witiiams.” One time he came and he found me and he 
brought me back and another time he got in touch with me and told 
me that my case in New York was coming up and that everything was 
all arranged that I could come back and then leave. 

Mr. Mirier. And what ultimately happened ? 

“Miss WitiiAMs.” Well 

Mr. Mirter. Finally in any event? 

“Miss WixtiaMs.” Finally, in any event, I went out again and was 
arrested in Virginia, where I couldn’t get released on bail, and I waited 
in jail a month for my trial, and I received a sentence there. 

Mr, Mirier. And while you were in Virginia, didn’t DeVoe’s other 
girl who was known as Ann Woods or Barbara Spencer, did she come 
to visit you once ? 

“Miss WituraMs.” Yes, she did. 

Mr. Mirier. Finally you broke through all this web of cases and 
you went back home and went back to school ? 

“Miss Wixtrams.” I went back home and I started to work. 

Mr. Mirier. And since DeVoe has been incarcerated and you have 
since then become married and you are working now and completely 
rehabilitated ? 

“Miss Witi1AMs.” This happened before DeVoe was incarcerated. 

Mr. Mirier. Would you tell us what your attitude is toward this 
confidence business, something that might be useful for others to 
know ? 

“Miss Witu1aMs.” I don’t know if I could say anything that would 
be useful for others, but I sincerely hope that with this investigation 
you will be able to do something that will be effective enough to stop 
it. I don’t know whether that in itself will be enough. But certainly 
it should be a step toward it. 

- Mr. Mrrter. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Keravuver. You mean, “Miss Williams,” that you and 
other girls like you through people holding out_a glamorous life get 
into this thing and get into a web from which they can’t remove them- 
selves. You just hope that something is going to be done to protect 
other young girls who had the misfortune that you had. 

“Miss Wiii1aMs.” I certainly hope so. I hope they can be con- 
vinced—the young girls, I mean. 

Chairman Keravver. These people are increasingly trying to get 
young girls to get into this game; isn’t that a fact ? 

“Miss WiiiaMs.” It certainly seems to go along that line. The 
younger, the better. Because actually the younger you are, you 
haven’t been anywhere and you don’t know what goes on and the more 
susceptible you are to their ideas and can be indoctrinated. 

Chairman Keravver. They find young girls easier to reeruit and 
older people have confidence in a young girl. 

“Miss WitiiaMs.” Definitely. 
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Chairman Kerauver. So these operators are recruiting more and 
more young girls and you hope something can be done to put them out 
of business ? 

“Miss WitiraMs.” I certainly do. : 

Chairman Keracver. Senator Langer, any questions / 

Senator Laneaer. No questions. 

Chairman Keravver. I want to tell you, “Miss Williams,” what 
you have done is bad. It is people who indoctrinate people like you, 
we in the law would like to get at and put a stop to. You have had 
a terrible time and hard time getting yourself out of an iniquitous 
web. We are glad that you are now back on your feet, that you are a 
useful citizen. 

“Miss Wititams.” I had a great deal of help, and IT am certainly 
grateful to the ones that did. 

Chairman Kerauver. Who helped you ? 

“Miss Wirx1ams.” The superintendent where I was incarcerated, 
my family: One of the judges in New York. My husband. 

‘Chairman Keravver. Well, we hope you get along allright. Thank 
vou very much. Thank you for your cooperation. 

Mr. Dixon, Sergeant Dixon, will you come around ? 

You were sworn up in Newark, so you don’t need to be again. 

Mr. Mrirrer. Sergeant, you have been cooperating with the sub- 
committee on behalf of the Met tropolitan Police Department and you 
work in confidence cases here in the District of Columbia; is that 
correct ? 


TESTIMONY OF SGT. MILLER A. DIXON, METROPOLITAN POLICE, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Resumed 


Sergeant Dixon. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Kerauver. If anybody wants to take Sergeant Dixon’s 
picture, he doesn’t object ; he is amenable. 

Mr. Mitter. Sergeant, there was a witness from this area, from the 
District of Columbia, a young girl who had at the age of 19 gone to 
New York and gone to work in a policy racket and then put into the 
confidence game; is that correct ? 

Sergeant Dixon. That is correct. 

Mr. Mrrter. She was then sent out on the road with the confidence 
group for a confidence game with a notorious underworld figure named 
John Freedman. 

Sergeant Dixon. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitter. You know for a fact that she is now going to college? 

Sergeant Dixon. That is correct. 

Mr. Mrrter. She broke away from the life? 

Sergeant Dixon. She did. 

Mr. Mitter. She testified last week in Newark, N. J. 

Sergeant Dixon. That’s correct. 

Mr. Mirter. When we returned to D. C., did you receive a notifi- 
cation from her that someone was parked in a car outside of her 
house the very day of her return ? 

Sergeant Drxon. It was about 9 o’clock in the morning, December 
13. 

Mr. Mrrtrr. Do not use any names, not even of the man involved. 
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Sergeant Dixon. This witness called me at my home. She told 
me that there had been a man who is a known confidence operator 
had been trying to get her to go back into the confidence racket and 
at. present his car was parked in front of her house. She gave me the 
tag number of the car. That tag number has been checked out and 
is registered to a man who is a known confidence operator and who 
lives in the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. Mrrier. And you have handed to me his criminal record and I 
won't state his name at this time because the D. C. Police have been 
looking for him, is that correct? 

Sergeant Dixon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mrrier. And he has an extended criminal record, felonious 
assault, pigeon drop or grand larceny by trick. In other words, the 
very day after the hearing, one of thiee men came right down and 
tried to pull the girl right back in the business? 

Sergeant Dixon. That is correct. He has called her several times. 
She refused to talk to him. Then he came to the apartment and she 
refused to open the door and that is when she called me. 

Mr. Mirter. In other words after they try to break away they still 
come after them ? 

Sergeant Dixon. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitter. I just wanted to bring that out. 

Senator Krerauver. Senator Langer ? 

Senator Lancer. No questions. 

Mr. Mirter. Mr. Winick, Charles Winick. 

Chairman Keravver. You are not going to talk about any people 
by name, are you? 

Mr. Wrinick. No. 

(Subsequent to the hearing, the following statement was submitted 
by Mr. Daniel J. Campion and ordered made a part of the record.) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY DANIEL J. CAMPION, CAPTAIN, FORMER COMMANDING 
OFFICER, CONFIDENCE AND PICKPOCKET SQuaD, NEw YorK POoLiIcE DEPARTMENT, 
AND AUTHOR OF CrooKS ARE Human, Too 


POCKETBOOK DROP 


For over 25 years in New York City, the pocketbook drop confidence game was 
confined for the most part in colored operators victimizing members of their own 
race. The amounts of the swindle were usually less than $1,000; with the 
average in the hundreds. During the years of the last war, many elderly white 
women were reporting losses at the hands of pocketbook drop operators in which 
a white woman teamed up with a Negress to perpetrate the game. These com- 
plaints increased to great proportions. As a lieutenant and supervisor of the 
pickpocket and confidence squad, I made a complete survey of the situation and 
put into effect new methods of combating these types of criminals. As com- 
manding officer of the squad, these methods were advanced until the complaints 
became fewer. The game is now national in scope and the amounts stolen run 
into a fabulous figure (average, $3,000). As a result of the concentration given 
to the elimination of pocketbook drop confidence operators, New York City today 
has less complaints in proportion with the population than any other large city. 
The methods used are: 


Concentration 


Members of the pickpocket and confidence squad have been directed to spend 
the most part of their working hours in making observations to effect the appre 
hension of confidence operators. 
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Personnel 


An increase in the personnel of the squad, with particular emphasis on female 
detectives trained to the methods used by operators. Stress was made on the 
type of new detective—his aptitudes, attitudes, appearance, and intelligence. 


Lectures 


In addition to daily conferences in the pickpocket and squad room, during 
which time the number of complaints, their locations, description of perpetrators, 
and methods being used were discussed, all members of the detective division 
were instructed in the police academy on the modus operandi of the game. 


New forms 


All members of the squad were directed to submit information as to the proper 
forms to be used in reporting confidence games, with a view of disseminating 
the information throughout the department and to other police departments. 
The new form decided upon called for a more complete description of the per- 
petrators, the location of the first meeting with the victim, and also included the 
type of victim, her age, occupation, and other pertinent data which would en- 
able the squad to make a pattern of the types of victims being susceptible to the 
“pitch” of the perpetrators. 


Photographs 


A survey was made of all colored and white thieves believed to be engaged in 
this type of swindle, from the records of the BCI. New file cabinets were pur- 
chased and set up in the pickpocket and confidence squad. The purpose of having 
two files being the fact that elderly women victims would become tired and dis- 
interested when they learned that they had to tell their complete story for the 
second time (first to the precinct squad detective and then to the pickpocket and 
confidence squad specialist taking the data) and then would be taken down to 
the BCI to make identifications. In the pickpocket and confidence squad room 
the victim was taken in hand by a specialist in the field who treated her kindly 
with a spirit of understanding. If it became evident that a female detective 
could better obtain the facts in the case, a switch was made. The detective en- 
tertaining the complaint concentrated all of her efforts to this duty and was re- 
lieved of all other tasks until the complainant left the office. In this manner, 
more detailed and minute information was secured and recorded and better 
identifications were effected. The complainant could take all the time she 
wanted in looking over the picture file. 


New photos 


Through the cooperation of the chief inspector a request was made to all large 
cities to send recent photographs of pocketbook drop operators. In addition a 
reciprocal agreement was reached with other cities. They could send their com- 
plainants into the squad. The complainants would be treated as though they 
were victimized in New York. City and the results of the interview and identifica- 
tions forwarded to the other city. 


Clearinghouse 


With the cooperation of other cities, the New York City pickpocket and confi- 
dence squad became a clearinghouse for all confidence games perpetrated in and 
around our city. Soon this method spread and we were engaging in communica- 
tions with cities as far as Los Angeles and San Francisco. Many arrests of fugi- 
tives were effected in this fashion. 


Card file system 


As up-to-date index card file system is maintained in the squad. The infor- 
mation contained on these cards includes the offender’s New York B criminal 
number and the other known numbers referring to the subject; his relatives if 
known; his recent associates (written in pencil so that changes could be made 
when it became known that the subject was working with new partners) ; places 
frequented and the criminal capabilities of the subject. In the event that the 
subject also engaged in pickpocketing or other crimes, or was a drug addict, this 
information was recorded and the subject also had another card on file in the 
other criminal pursuit. Also recorded on the card was any recent sentence the 
subject received. This was recorded in pencil so that it could be erased when 
the subject was again at liberty. 
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Amendment to laws 


With the vast amount of cooperation and concentration on the subject of 
pocketbook drop confidence operators, it was learned that there was a weak link 
in our chain of efforts. Subjects arrested by means of personal observations, 
while they attempted to victimize citizens could not always be charged with an 
attempt to commit a crime because of the reluctance of the victim to proceed with 
the complaint. In these cases the prisoners were charged with a violation of the 
disorderly conduct section of the penal law (sec. 722, subdiv. 2, stopping and 
interfering for the purpose of perpetrating a confidence game commonly called 
pocketbook drop swindle). After the prisoner was booked, there was no proce- 
dure which gave the officer the right to fingerprint the prisoner nor to take his 
photograph. In addition, the rules of the New York City Police Department 
required that the prisoner be taken to night court. This precluded the squad 
from matching the description with wanted persons on file and deprived other 
victims from viewing the suspect, with a view of clearing up other such crimes. 
To defeat the prisoner’s advantage in these cases, the victims were prevailed 
upon to make the charge and the subjects would be booked for the crime of 
attempted grand larceny. The victim who has lost nothing now realizes that 
she must appear in magistrate’s court (for 2 or 3 continuances) and then before 
the grand jury. Here was another stumbling block. Most assistant district at- 
torneys know nothing of this type of swindle and the fact that the victim has 
lost nothing and now appears most reluctant to go further with the case, brings 
about a lack of interest on the part of the prosecutor. Some could not see any 
crime committed. If the case did go to the higher court, in most instances it 
was difficult to find the complainant who is now most tired of the entire 
proceedings. 

To overcome this shortcoming, I tried for several years to have our legal 
bureau request a change in the laws so that we could charge. the suspects with 
a crime for which they could be fingerprinted and photographed and then held 
for the police lineup and brought to the pickpocket and confidence squad for the 
purpose of being identified by other victims. Then, too, we requested that the 
crime be such that a magistrate could not set bail when the prisoner had the 
necessary convictions to be held for bail in a higher court. Further, we wished 
to eliminate any chance for bail being set by a police desk officer. Eventually 
our needs brought action. I submitted the number of complaints in confidence 
games and the pocketbook drop, in particular, the staggering amount of money 
involved and the numerous characters engaged in the racket. I also stressed 
the fact that many white prostitutes with Negro pimps were abandoning their 
former type of crimes and “graduating” into the ranks of pocketbook operators. 

Many conferences were held and each member of the squad was required to 
submit what he thought would be the proper crime to aid our efforts in prose- 
cuting more of the operators, and having them available for further identifica- 
tion. Captain Louis Roos of the New York City Police Department, Legal Bu- 
reau was most cooperative and finally submitted to the mayor’s law committee 
a request for an amendment to section 722 of the penal law, subdivision 6. 
This offense was known as the jostling law. As I explained ‘to Captain Roos 
that most of the operators of the pocketbook drop and other confidence games 
were also pickpockets, he realized that we were dealing with the same slick, 
smart type of operator. The law was eventually passed and section 722, sub- 
division 6 amended to read in substance: 

“Any person who loiters or engages another in conversation for the purpose 
of obtaining money or other valuable thing by means of a swindle, confidence 
game, or any other unlawful means is guilty of section 722, subdivision 6 of the 
penal law. 

Now that the law passed the State legislature and was signed by the. then 
Governor, Thomas BE. Dewey, the squad had to be more on their toes than 
ever. We had the chief inspector send out an onionskin order to all detective 
squads and commands that the pickpocket and confidence squad was to be 
notified immediately when any case of a confidence game or swindle was re- 
ported to the squad. In addition, we had to send expert detectives (most times 
members of the squad who were lawyers) to court with each case to make 
sure that a magistrate did not convict in a weak case. We knew that all our 
efforts would be defeated if a case went to the appellate division of special ses- 
sions and was reversed. That would negate all of our efforts. Up to the time 
of my retirement I did not hear of such reversal taking place. 
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This law has been most effective in reducing the amount of such crimes in the 
city of New York. It is my understanding that all efforts being taken have 
greatly eliminated these complaints. I wish to compliment you, Mr. Mitler, on 
the great strides you have made to bring this type of confidence game to the 
attention of the general public. There is no greater crime deterrent than edu 
cation of the public. 


Cooperation 


Banking institutions now notify the squad when large amounts are with- 
drawn. 

Chairman Keravver. One minute before we recess 

Of course, it is understood that any inter enaie | with any of our 
witnesses, or retaliation, is a Federal offense, and we are not expecting 
any; but this subcommittee is certainly going to act vigorously to see 
that its witnesses are protected and that no harm comes to them. 

I feel that we cannot let the hearing close without paying very high 
regard to our associate counsel, Ernest Mitler, for the remarkable 
effort and energy and intelligence he has put into developing this 
hearing. 

What has been presented here in testimony is only a small fraction 
of the information he has gotten from people he has interviewed. 
He has made a nationwide investigation, and I think deserves the 
thanks of the subcommittee and the Senate and the public generally, 
for bringing out this picture in such clear fashion, which makes very 
apparent the things that must be done locally, statewide, and at a 
Federal level to meet this new problem. 

So we are very grateful to you, Ernest, and the men and women 
doing a good job with you. 

Mr. Canrretp. May I concur in that statement. I am glad to see, 
also, that present in the courtroom during the proceedings on this day 
was his beloved father, Mr. Mitler. 

Chairman Keravuver. The subcommittee will stand in recess. 

Our next meeting is Monday morning, 12: 30, in Washington, D. C., 
where there will be testimony on detention facilities, rehabilitation, 
and certain matters relating to narcotics. 

We thank you very much for your interest in our work. 

(Whereupon, at 4:28 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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